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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


The contents of our present Magazine 
assume a somewhat different appearance 
to their ordinary proportions, in conse- 
quence of two recent events, to the record 
of which we have found it necessary to 
devote so large a space that it has inter- 
fered with our usual arrangements. We 
could not omit that regard to the biogra- 
phy of the Duke of Wellington which it is 
the business of our Obituary to pay to all 
the illustrious dead, though amidst the 
crowds of “ Lives ’’ now offered to the pub- 
lic it may appear to be a superflous work. 
Notwithstanding the eager swarm of these 
multitudinous but ephemeral productions, 
our readers, we are assured, will thank- 
fully accept our comparatively brief, but 
accurate, summary of Wellington’s largely 
filled career; and if, in some respects, it 
is still imperfect, it is a subject to which 
they will gladly permit us to revert. 

The other event to which we have al- 
luded is the annual meeting of the Arche- 
ological Institute at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
which we have reported fully, as required 
by the importance of the papers produced, 
though not yet so thoroughly but that we 
have been obliged to reserve a portion to 
next month. 

In our next Magazine we hope to pay 
attention to some important topographical 
and antiquarian works recently published. 
Among these we are happy to state is the 
second and concluding Part of the History 
of North Durham, by the Rev. James 
Raine, who, at the recent visit of the 
Archeologists to Durham, received the 
felicitations of all who are acquainted with 
his most valuable work upon its final 
accomplishment. He has also concur- 
rently given to the world, in quarto, an 
Historical Account of Auckland Castle, 
with biographies of the Bishops of Dur- 
ham, which he has compiled under the 
auspices of the present Bishop. 

In an article of our present Magazine 
we have described the further service Mr. 
Raine has rendered to the North of 
England, in enlarging and enriching the 
memoirs of his own ancient friend and 
master in historic lore, the Historian of 
Durham. We shall take the opportunity 
of the present page to make one further 
remark on that important point of Mr. 
Surtees’s literary history,—his contribu- 
tions to the ‘* Border Minstrelsy ”’ of Sir 
Walter Scott. We cannot but regard 
it as a great omission on the part of 
Mr. Lockhart, that in his later editions 
of the Life of Scott he has inserted no 
account of this curious piece of literary 
history. Indeed, the notice of Mr. Surtees 


in that work is altogether insufficient. 
His name is once mentioned in a letter of 
Scott to Southey, with the following edi- 
torial note: ‘‘ This amiable gentleman, 
author of the History of Durham in three 
volumes folio, one of the most learned as 
well as interesting works of its class, was 
an early and dear friend of Scott’s,’”’ 
adding the date of his death, and a men- 
tion of ‘‘ The Surtees Club ’’ (a misnomer 
for the Surtees Society).—Life of Scott, 
8vo. edit. 1845, p. 194. Now, this state- 
ment, brief as it is, is scarcely correct. 
Surtees cannot be said to have been an 
early friend of Scott, as they did not cor- 
respond until 1806, nor meet until 1809; 
and they had only seen one another once 
before the date of the letter of Scott to 
Southey, which should be mentioned to 
account for the not very affectionate terms 
of that letter. At a later period Scott 
would probably have written differently. 
Mr. Surtees’s name occurs once more, in 
connection with the verses to Sir Cuth- 
bert Sharp, at p. 670. Here he is again 
termed, by the Editor, Scott’s “ old and 
dear friend Mr. Surtees of Mainsforth,’’ 
a term much more appropriate in 1827 
than in 1810. The lines were occasioned 
by Sir Cuthbert’s expression of a hope 
that Scott had not forgotten the friends 
he met at Sunderland— 
Forget thee? No! my worthy fere, 
Forget blithe mirth and gallant cheer ? 
Death sooner stretch me on my bier : 

Forget thee ? No. 

. * *« * 

Forget your kindness found for all room 
In what, though large, seemed still a small room, 
Forget My Surtees in a ball-room ? 

Forget you? No. 

These are two of the five stanzas which 
Scott threw off on this provocation. The 
festivity alluded to was the ball which took 
place on the reception of the Duke of 
Wellington at Sunderland on the 4th Oct. 
1827. In respect to the whole intercourse 
between these two distinguished men, we 
may remark, that Scott’s letters included 
in Taylor’s Life of Surtees themselves 
deserve some attention in the standard 
Life of their writer; but the literary 
history of ‘‘ The Minstrelsy of the Scot- 
tish Border ’’ demands more of the bio- 
grapher of Scott than this, for, besides the 
21,000 copies which Mr. Lockhart esti- 
mates have been printed of that work in 
England, there are other American and 
continental editions: and the book has 
been translated,—of course including Mr. 
Surtees’s contributions, into German, Da- 
nish, and Swedish. 
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THE KAISERS AND THEIR CHARACTERISTICS. 


THE Counts of Hapsburgh, the 
Archdukes of Austria, and the Em- 
perors of Germany, are potentates with 
whom weare all historically acquainted. 
We are less intimate with them, how- 
ever, as men; and yet in thisrespect they 
are better worth knowing. If they do 
not look so important, they are infi- 
nitely more amusing. There was an 
idiosyncrasy among them known to no 
other race. Three at least of the illus- 
trious line submitted to die rather than 
not eat melons, when their highnesses 
were suffering from cholic! After that, 
our King who died of lampreys seems 
but a poor plagiarist. 

Some six centuries and a quarter ago 
Rhodolph of Hapsburgh, a Swiss cava- 
lier, founded the family. Vizxere fortes 
ante Agamemnona, and there was many 
an ancestor for Austria to choose from 
between Adam and Rhodolph. But 
the latter was the first man at whom 
pride chose tostop and acknowledge him 
for a grandsire, By dint of hard fight- 
ing with knights in steel and bishops 
in pontificalibus, and by some as hard 
dealing as hard fighting, Rhodolph 
became, as Hamlet says, “ spacious in 
the possession of dirt.” He was, in 
other words, a rich lord of land. His 
sire was a poor man and a better, but 
Rhodolph being richer was more re- 
spectable; and, whatever the records 
of creation may have to say to the 
contrary, the first man, according to 
Austrian imperialism, was not Adam, 
but the Count of Hapsburgh. 

Though Rhodoiph was elected King 
of the Romans, he was never crowned ; 
and history recognises him as Emperor 
of Germany only by courtesy. Unlike 





most men of his day, he was a reader, 
and was given to make application 
of what he read. He astounded all 
Europe by flinging a bridge of boats 
over the Rhine, a feat that had not been 
heard of since the era of the Latins. 
His ambition, moreover, was of that 
daring sort that the Bishop of Basle, 
who had fruitlessly attempted to over- 
come him, once exclaimed aloud, * Sit 
fast, great God, or Rhodolph will seize 
your throne.” Rhodolph, however, was 
a pious man. One of the prettiest of 
Schiller’s ballads narrates the well- 
known story of his dismounting from 
his horse, upon meeting a poor priest 
carrying the host, and of his making 
priest and host ride, while he humbly 
led the steed by the bridle. He was the 
darling of a well-disciplined soldiery. 
The citizens loved him, yet from them 
he was accustomed to hear bitter but 
salutary truths when he passed among 
them in disguise. This was after he 
had beaten the Bohemians out of Aus- 
tria, and when he had become so per- 
fect a legislator that men called him 
Lex Animata, or the living law. Fierce 
as he was in the field, he was fond of 
conversing with literary men, and it 
was his delight to do them honour. 
He loved his joke too. When about 
to marry Agnes of Burgundy, the of- 
ficiating Bishop of Spires offered to 
kiss the bride. ‘Hold there,” said 
Rhodolph, “kiss your Agnus Dei, 
bishop; but leave my Agnes to me.” 
We have all heard of the Roman Em- 
peror who announced his approaching 
death by contemptuously remarking, 
“Tam about to be made a God of!” 
Rhodolph, more poetically, told of his 
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coming decease in the phrase, “ I am 
on the way to Spires to visit the Kings, 
my predecessors.” Spires was then the 
royal burial-place for the ex-elected 
monarchs of the Romans. 

The most striking trait in the cha- 
racter of Rhodolph’s son and succes- 
sor, Albert I. is that relating to the 
assertion of his independency of the 
see of Rome. Pope Boniface the Eighth 
would fain have reduced him to the 
condition of a viceroy, but Albert ex- 


claimed, “ I am King by the choice of 


the electors, and not by the ratification 
of the Pope.” At this period the num- 
ber of prince electors was fixed at 
seven, because of the seven-branched 
candlesticks of the Apocalypse; a 
most illogical reason! The two imme- 
diate successors and sons of Albert, in 
the Austrian provinces, Frederick and 
Leopold, were never raised to the dig- 
nity of Kings of the Romans. Their 


rule, like that of their brothers, Albert 
the Lame, and Otho, was greatly trou- 
bled by the successful efforts of the 
Swiss to secure their freedom. 
Rhodolph the Fourth (as he chose 
to call himself), the son of Albert, 


was the first of his house who as- 
sumed the title of Archduke of Aus- 
tria, in 1359. He was an indefati- 
gable antiquary, and gave welcome to 
every man who could enlighten him 
on matters touching his favourite study. 
Like many of his successors, who loved 
mysteries as heartily as they did me- 
lons, he dabbled in the occult sciences, 
and was given to hieroglyphics and 
fanciful devices on his seals. 
these represented « man with five 
faces, and it admirably typified the po- 
litical conduct of Austria. He used 
not to sign his name at the end of his 
letters, but in place of it subscribed 
“ Hoc est rerum ;” which was not al- 
ways the case. His defiance of the 
Pope, who strove to place the papal 
foot upon Rhodolph’s neck, was in right 
imperial spirit. “In my own domi- 
pions,” said he, to some very agegres- 
sive clergy, “1am pope, archbishop, 
bishop, archdeacon, and priest!” He, 
however, saved himself from excom- 
munication by building the cathedral 
of St. Stephen at Vienna. Under his 
brothers and successors Albert ITI. 
(called “ Albert the Astrologer” and 
* Albert of the Tress,”) and Leopold 
Il. there was little leisure for anything 
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but fighting. Both these potentates 
fell in battle ; the first against the Ba- 
varians, the second on the bloody field 
of Sempach, the pride of free Switzer- 
land. ‘The ‘hext Albert called himself 
“ fifth of the name,” and was surnamed 
“the Emperor.” As ruin and disgrace 
had hitherto threatened Austria from 
the side of Switzerland and Bavaria, 
so now it was menaced from Bohemia 
and Turkey. Albert died on an expe- 
dition against the latter in 1439. He 
was home: sick, and swore he would be 
well could he but look upon the walls 
of Vienna. He wasa respectable mo- 
narch compared with his posthumous 
successor oor ha who died early, 
after a career of cruel bigotry, and 
who, on his death-bed, ordered his 
cherished golden locks to be cut off, 
in testimony that he had done with 
vanity. Less celebrated men than he 
have been as ready to sacrifice at the 
grave side the dear delights 7 which 
they might no longer profit. His suc- 
cessor, Frederick IV. was avaricious. 
Sigismund, who came after Frederick, 
was a spendthrift, and he is known as 
Sigismund the Simple. He was miser- 
ably poor, for so great a potentate, 
but he was singularly careful to im- 
prove his mint, and the coins of Sigis- 
mund, who owned so few, are distin- 
guished for their beauty and purity. 
Tle was followed by Ernest, son of 
Leopold who was slain at Sempach. 
Ernest was surnamed the “ Iron,” and 
he had an iron-framed consort in Cym- 
burga of Poland. This lady brought 
into the Austrian family the thick lips 
which to this day form a characteristic 
feature in the imperial physiognomy. 
Cymburga cracked her nuts with her 
fingers, and when she trained her fruit 
trees, she hammered the nails into the 
wall with her clenched knuckles! 
Ernest and Cymburga must have been 
aterrible couple! Their son Frederick 
commenced the succession of Empe- 
rors of Germany of the house of 
Austria, which continued uninterrupt- 
edly until the period of Charles VI. 
father of Maria Theresa. He came to 
the crown in 1424. The annals of his 
long and troubled reign I do not pre- 
tend to narrate. An incident con- 
nected with one of his journeys into 
Italy may, however, be worth men- 
tioning. He entered Viterbo on a 
processional visit to the Pope. As he 
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passed along, some young men seized fifty-three years. “I will have me- 
with iron hooks, from above, the cloth lons,” said he “ betide what may!” He 
of gold under which he rode, and, eat unsparingly, and death followed 
struggling for the prize, tore it in swiftly upon the banquet. 

pieces. The tumult which ensued was Frederick was a believer in the 
so great that Frederick and his court transmutation of metals, and he ex- 
had to fight their way through the pended much gold in his endeavours 
mob to the palace destined for the to make a little. He read the stars, 
Emperor's residence. After contend- or fancied he could read them, but 
ing with all the then great powers of this fancy was common to many great 
Europe, he was stricken with disease, and even enlightened men, not only of 
and submitted to amputation of the his contemporaries, but of succeeding 
leg, in order to get rid of a cancerous ages. Frederick’s age was one to be- 
affection. He was near upon four- lieve anything. This Emperor had a 
score years of age, but was doing well device of his own: it figured on every 
after the operation, when he ordered building, flaunted on every banner, 
some melons. It was represented to was to be read on every imperial book, 
him that they might bring on adysen- and was stamped on every spoon in the 
tery which would probably be fatal. palace. ‘The device was “ A.E.1.0.U.” 
One Austrian Archduke had already and before it all men did homage as 
died through over-indulgence in them before a mystery which had much 
at an unfitting season. Frederick re- significance, if it could only be dis- 
flected that he would probably die, at covered. When the Emperor allowed 
all events, and that he had already his sphynx to speak, the vowels were 
reigned longer than any Emperor found to be but a bit of laborious 
since the days of Augustus—namely trifling, and some ingenuity, e.g.: 


ustria st mperare ~\ rbi niverso. 
AX: rdreich st Desterreien ntherthen. 
ustria ver mperial ver niverse, 


Frederick would neither drink wine elected Pope! This is no fable. He 
himself, nor even allow his wife todo actually mortgaged the arch-ducal 
so, although physicians said that with- mantle of Austria to the Fuggers of 
out it she was not likely to achieve the Augsburgh, in order to bribe the car- 
honours of maternity. She did ab- dinals; and he wrote to his daughter 
stain, and proved the physicians in Margaret that he expected to “suc- 
error. She became the mother of ceed to the papacy, and become «a 
Maximilian—a name which the impe- priest, and afterwards a saint, that 
rial father compounded out of Fabius you may be bound to worship me; of 
Maximus and Paulus Amilius. The which | shall be very proud!” In 
bearer of it drank wine enough for his 1519 Maximilian fell ill at Wels; he 
own share to compensate for the absti- immediately ordered some melons, de- 
nence of his parents. The citizens of voured them in spite of all counsel to 
Ulm once reproached him for being, the contrary, and was prostrate with 
in consequence of his wine-bibbing, dysentery directly after. He then had 
unfit for public business the next day, his hair cut off, his teeth extracted, 
whereupon one fine morning, after a broken, and burnt in the chapel court ; 
terrific debauch, he ascended to the he changed his linen, ordered his body 
summit of the cathedral, and standing after death to be put in a sack filled 
on one leg upon the parapet he balan- with quick lime, and he straightway 
ced a large wheel on the foot of the died, smilingly reproaching those who 
other leg stretched over the admiring stood around him weeping. He had 
people below. ‘These confessed that been called “the dumb prince,” until 
wine had not, as yet, affected the he was ten years old, because up to 
nerves of stout Maximilian. that age he was unable to porn. Pi 

The Emperor Maximilian, as Em- but after that time few men excelled 
peror, possessed but little real wg h him in expression, or in knowledge of 
perhaps it was for this reason that he language. Maximilian was extremely 
entertained serious hopes of being delicate on one point: he could not, 
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like the Kings of France, change his 
shirt in public. His delicacy was 
shared, to her detriment, by his first 
wife, Mary of Burgundy, who died in 
consequence of over modesty in con- 
cealing an injury in the thigh, caused 
by a fall from her horse. His second 
wife, Bianca of Milan (whom Maxi- 
milian the Moneyless married for her 
dowry), was by no means so refined. 
Like the lady in Young's Satires, she 
was not afraid to call things by their 
broadest names; and she died of an 
indigestion brought on by eating too 
voraciously of snails! They were of 
the large and lively sort still reared 
for the market near Ulm. If my 
readers should feel sick at the thought, 
let them remember their youthful days 
and “ periwinkles,” and then they will 
be gentle in their strictures. 

There is little to tell that is not al- 
ready known of Maximilian’s renowned 
son Charles V. One of the most pleas- 
ing traits in his unstable character is 
found in his remark when he was stand- 
ing before the tomb of Luther, and he 
was asked to dishonour the ashes of 
the great Reformer :—“ I war not with 
the dead. Let his body rest in peace. 
His soul is before his Judge!” When 
weary of greatness, he retired to the 
monastery of St. Just to make puppets 
that would not always dance, and time- 
pieces that would not uniformly go. 
In his solitude and humility he was 
waited on by éwelve domestics. He 
often complained of the hardness of 
adversity ; a complaint which, to com- 
pare small things with great, reminds 
me of the lachrymese speech of Sir 
Francis Burdett, who, having fallen 
into pecuniary embarrassment in con- 
sequence of election expenses, bewailed, 
with tears in his honest eyes, the misery 
of being reduced to a single carriage 
and a pair of horses ! 

When the dominions of Charles were 
divided, Austria and the imperial crown 
fell to his brother Ferdinand I., a man 
who compassed the murder of Mar- 
tinizzi that he might oppress Hungary, 
and who rendered the elective crown 
of Bohemia hereditary in his family, 
without consulting the feelings of the 
Bohemians. A better fame attaches 
to him as having established the great 
fact that papal coronation was unne- 
cessary to render valid the possession 
of the imperial crown. ‘ Obsequium,” 
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and not the stereotyped “ obedientia,” 
was henceforth the tribute to be paid 
by Austria toRome. He was the pupil 
of Erasmus, and, like his great master, 
he could recognise the errors of popery, 
without thereby feeling any the more 
warmly in behalf of the Reformation. 
He had almost banished his son Maxi- 
milian from his country for daring to 
retain a Lutheran preacher in his ser- 
vice, and he was by no means indis- 
posed to force upon the Reformers his 
conviction of the naughtiness of the 
Reformation by having Protestants 
publicly whipped through the streets! 
The obstinate fellows remained uncon- 
vinced in spite of the weight and smart- 
ness of the argument. The Reformers 
hailed the accession of Maximilian with 
joy, and indeed they found in him an 
equitable master. Hewas emphatically 
a gentleman; and it is said that he 
never purchased an article of jewellery 
for his own adornment. The Reformers 
looked for haleyon days through him, 
but he left the education of his children 
to his bigoted wife Mary of Spain; and 
when she, as a widow, saw her fiery 
son Rhodolph Emperor, she thanked 
God for that, and, repairing to her na- 
tive country, blessed heaven further 
that she was again in a kingdom where 
no heretic could remainand live. The 
son ruled as the mother had taught 
him, and his Protestant subjects passed 
through an ordeal of fire and blood. 
He brought the kingdoms over which 
he reigned and the empire wherein he 
governed to the very brink of ruin, 
and died, as he deserved, crownless and 
abhorred. And yet, apart from ques- 
tions of religion, Rhodolph, besides 
being accomplished in all abstruse sci- 
ences and modern acquirements, be- 
sides being grave with Tycho Brahe 
and merry with a professional jester, 
was the gayest and most gallant of 
gentlemen. He was so fond of horses 
that his ministers were often compelled 
to disguise themselves as grooms that 
they might obtain access to the per- 
meant refuge he had taken in his stables; 
and there, by the side of rack and 
manger, more weighty questions were 
discussed than have ever troubled the 
Duke of Parma aud Thomas Ward, 
stud-groom to the Duke and Regent 
of the duchy. 

The succeeding reigns of Matthias 
and Ferdinand II. were almost exclu- 
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sively occupied by wars. It was the 
age of Wallenstein, of Tilly, and Gus- 
tavus, and the Reformation in German 
had well nigh been suffocated in blood. 
Ferdinand is famous for the number of 
Protestants he destroyed, and for the 
multitude of monks whom he pen- 
sioned; for “reformed” churches which 
he burned, and for the innumerable 
convents which he built. And yet, 
despite all he did for Rome, a single 
agent of that power foiled his most 
ardent desires, and when this took 
place he exclaimed with a groan, “ A 
Capuchin friar has disarmed me with 
his rosary, and covered six electoral 
caps with his cowl.” His favourite 
(and second) son Leopold was a sin- 
gular character. Men called him “the 
Angel.” His prayers were believed to 
have an intercéssory power. He was 
fond of rearing beautiful plants, but 
he refrained from smelling them, on a 
principle of mortification, holding that 
such abstinence would be accounted to 
him for righteousness. The eldest son 
succeeded to the empire, and healed 
many of the wounds inflicted by his 
father. Ferdinand III. reconciled Pro- 
testants with Catholics, but Pope In- 
nocent refused to ratify the peace. 
Ferdinand was weak of constitution, 
and his death was caused by asingular 
accident. As he lay indisposed in a 
room of his palace, a fire broke out in 
the apartment of his infant son. A 
guard who had secured child and cradle 
rushed so impetuously with them into 
the Emperor's room that he struck the 
cradle against the wall with such force 
that it was dashed to pieces. The child 
rolled out unhurt, but the Kaiser died 
of the fright. 

Ferdinand had basely offered to hold 
Hungary as a fief of the Porte. His son 
Leopold I. was worthy of so meanly- 
spirited a sire. When the Turks had 
swept through Hungary itself, and pre- 
sented themselves before Vienna, Leo- 
pold ran away from the capital amid 
the execrations of his deserted subjects. 
The capital and country were saved 
by John Sobieski, the King of Poland. 
When the Turks had been routed and 
the danger ceased, Leopold returned 
to his palace. His gratitude, like his 
courage, was small. He made diffi- 
culties as to the reception by him, an 
apostolic Emperor, of one who was only 
an elective King. The terms were 
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arranged for the meeting as though the 
rescued Emperor were conferring a 
favour on his deliverer. ‘They niet on 
horseback before their troops. Leopold 
bowed coldly, and stammered out a few 
words of no meaning. Sobieski smiled, 
shrugged his shoulders, wheeled round, 
and galloped back to his men—and so 
the debt of gratitude was paid. And 
yet this man was called “the Great!” 
The Jesuits, of whom he was a pupil, 
and of whose society he was at one 
time a member, made this man a san- 
guinary persecutor. His domestic life 
is illustrated by an anecdote told in 
connection with his recluse habits. An 
imperial chamberlain once seeing a 
little, dark figure in one of the corri- 
dors, asked him if he knew where the 
Emperor was. The solemn, hollow- 
voiced reply of “It is I!” nearly 
frightened the official to death. It is 
a fact that, saving to a select few with 
whom he could be sprightly enough, 
Leopold was a stranger to the inmates 
of his own palace. That he had some 
sense was exhibited in his giving his son 
Joseph other tutors than the Jesuits. 
The fruits thereof were manifest in 
Joseph’s toleration of the Protestants. 
But there was good reason for it. Jo- 
seph had to thank Marlborough for the 
preservation of his dominions. The 
Jesuits, who detested Sobieski, per- 
fectly execrated the English general, 
and they impressed upon the Emperor 
that to be saved by a heretic was not 
to be saved at all. Joseph could not 
recognise any logical conclusion in such 
an argument. ‘That it was a good one 
was doubtless clear to Jesuit specula- 
tion, by the Emperor’s being retribu- 
tively attacked by small-pox in the 
thirty-third year of his age. All that 
art could do to save him was tried, but 
all in vain. His physicians hermeti- 
cally closed his apartment, kept up a 
blazing fire, gave him strong drinks, 
and even swathed him in twenty yards 
of English scarlet broad-cloth. In 
spite of these well-&dvised remedies 
the patient died, and doctors wondered 
wherefore. 

It is worthy of being recorded in 
Joseph’s favour that he would not 
allow his laureats to praise him in 
their odes. “I want to hear good 
music,” he said, “ and I detest flatter- 
ing eulogy.” 

When Joseph so unaccountably died 
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of the small-pox, his brother Charles 
was in Spain, endeavouring to fight 
his way to that Spanish crown which 
Louis Fourteenth had so cleverly con- 
trived to fix over the brow of his 
grandson Philip. Charles proceeded 
to Germany through England, and was 
the guest at Windsor of Queen Anne. 
He remained at court three days, and, 
though well pleased with all he saw, 
was not seen to smile once during the 
whole time. The light-hearted circle 
were as glad when he had gone as if 
they had got rid of a gentleman vam- 
pire. He was slow in moving towards 
the greatness that awaited him, and he 
was not excited to greater activity by 
the remark of General Stanhope, that 
“ King William, Sir, entered London 
in a coach with a cloak-bag behind it, 
and was made king not many weeks 
after.” Charles was inordinately fond 
of finery, particularly of jewellery. 
His reign was one long war, in which 
the fortunes of his house appeared to 
have departed with Marlborough and 
Eugene. The Jesuits compelled him to 
dismiss all his Protestant generals, and 
to enter on measures which threatened 


to ruin England, whose blood and 
treasures had been lavishly poured 


forth for his advantage. He will be 
ever remembered as the author of that 
puzzle to school-boys the “ Prag- 
matic Sanction.” His father Leopold 
had settled the succession of the Aus- 
trian dominions on Joseph, and failing 
male heirs of Joseph, then on Charles. 
Should both die without male heirs, 
the daughters of Joseph were to suc- 
ceed in preference to those of Charles. 
When the latter became Emperor, he, 
like Thomas Diaforus, “ changea tout 
cela.” He induced Joseph’s daughters 
to renounce their rights, and he fixed 
the succession, having no sons, upon 
his own female children. This was the 
“Pragmatic Sanction.” By virtue of 
it Maria Theresa, the eldest daughter 
of Charles, inherited the Austrian pos- 
sessions. She was only Empress of 
Germany through her husband Francis 
of Lorraine, the elected Emperor, but 
she ruled as monarch de jure, and her 
consort was little more than first gentle- 
man of herchamber. Her father died 
in 1740. He had the gout, and would 
go out hunting in the wet. He was 
seized with cholic, and would eat—not 
melons—but mushrooms stewed in oil. 
1 
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He ate voraciously, and the next day 
symptoms ensued which, as he was told, 
heralded death. Charles, like Louis- 
Philippe, laughed at his doctors, who 
continued disputing at his bedside ; 
all agreed that he would die, but no 
two were of one opinion as to the 
actual cause of death. ‘ Gentlemen,” 
said the Emperor, “the matter will 
soon be easy of solution; open m 
body after | am dead, and you will 
then be able to agree: just now, I 
would fain be left in peace.” Soon 
after he breathed his last. He was a 
strange compound. When war was 
raging, his country falling into ruins, 
and his court receiving the bribes of 
his enemies, he composed an opera. 
The parts were filled by noble ama- 
teurs, he himself led the orchestra, and 
in the ballet which followed his daugh- 
ters enacted the principal characters, 
and danced in flesh-coloured tights and 
very brief muslin. Nero’s fiddling was 
a poor idea compared with this. 

In Maria Theresa the dramatic pro- 
pensity was very strongly developed. 
On receiving intelligence of the great- 
est of the few victories gained by her 
army over that of Prussia, she mani- 
fested her gratitude to Heaven by 
getting up a chariot-race, in which 
she herself appeared, drove six fier 
steeds a-breast, and scoured pas 
the saw-dust of her Hippodrome with 
a mimic fury which would have de- 
lighted the experienced eye even of 
Mr. Batty. 

She was a heroine—it is not to be 
disputed ; but she was a most ungrate- 
ful woman. ‘To maintain her in her 
position we gave her annual millions, 
and furnished her with successive 
armies; but when we added a little 
sound advice, she averred that England 
had never done any thing but injure 
her, and that all our service was based 
upon selfishness. Finally, she coalesced 
with our most inveterate enemies, and 
united with France in order to destroy 
England, that had stood between 
France and her when, without our aid, 
she would have been driven into exile 
and destitution. The alliance with 
France was only effected by a sa- 
crifice of honour. The proud Em- 
press stooped to write with respectful 
affection to the French King’s mis- 
tress, Madame de Pompadour. When 
it was proposed to her, she did not 
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hesitate for an instant. “I who have 
flattered Farinelli,” she said, “can 
afford to praise the Pompadour.” She 
felt as little shame subsequently in 
teaching her daughter, Maria Antoi- 
nette, to pay court to that most shame- 
less of royal mistresses, Madame Du 
Barry. The Empress Queen, who had 
energy enough to declare that she 
would part even with her shift to recover 
Silesia, was weak enough to kiss the 
hem of a courtezan’s garment for the 
sake of a little empty dignity! But 
she would do even worse than this. 
When she told our minister, Mr. 
Keith, that she would sign no treaty 
with France that could injure Eng- 
land, her signature had just been affixed 
to just such a treaty; and the treaty 
itself had been concluded without ask- 
ing the sanction of her husband, the 
elected Emperor Francis. The latter, 
it is true, was content to play a se- 
eondary part. Once at a levee, while 
the Empress Queen was giving audi- 
ences, he withdrew from the circle, 


and took a seat in a retired corner of 


the apartment, among some ladies, who 
rose as he approached. “Sit down, I 
pray,” was his remark, “for I shall 
stay till the court leaves.” “ But while 
your Majesty is here, here is the 
court :” “Tut, tut!” said Francis, “1 
am but a poor gentleman. The Em- 
ress and my children are the court.” 
de was kind-hearted, gentle, and 
brave. When he died, Maria Theresa, 
who loved him exceedingly, manifested 
much resignation, but what grief she 
felt she managed to soothe by “making 
with her own hands the shroud that 
was to cover his body.” On her own 
death-bed she was equally calm, though 
suffering. Her son, the Emperor 
Joseph II. besought her to try and 
sleep. “Joseph,” she exclaimed, “when 
God is calling, who dares sleep ?” 

The Emperor Joseph is thus described 
by one of his biographers: “ His toilette 


is that of a common soldier; his ward- 
robe that of a serjeant; business his 
recreation ; and his life perpetual mo- 
tion.” A grenadier in the Bavarian 
war said of him: “Why should I 
complain of dangers, when I see the 
crown of my sovereign as much ex- 
posed as my own cap?” Joseph said 
of himself, in the epitaph he wrote for 
his own grave: “ Here lies a sovereign, 
who, with the best intentions, never 
carried a project into execution.” 
Frederick of Prussia said of him: 
“His head was a confused magazine 
of despatches, decrees, and projects.” 
His fixed idea was to give one faith, 
one language, one system of govern- 
ment throughout his diversely con- 
stituted dominions. He thought it was 
possible to allow unrestrained liberty, 
and yet to make every man think as 
he did. Poor Joseph! mad as he was, 
he was infinitely superior to his brother 
and suecessor, Leopold. The latter 
throughout his brief reign led a private 
life of terrible licentiousness. His- 
torians remark that his wife bewailed 
him when dead; but, if so, it was be- 
cause she then lost the unlimited rule 
which the licentious Leopold had al- 
lowed her in affairs of government. 
Leopold was succeeded by his son 
Francis, in 1792. He was the last 
sovereign of the elective empire of 
Germany ; the first of the hereditary 
empire of Austria; wherein the third 
heir now holds the sceptre,—and yet 
not by inheritance. The annals of the 
house show that none of its princes 
ever reached power but when war or 
insurrection was raging or imminent. 
The first Emperor of Austria, indeed, 
died when peace blessed the nation; 
but his heir dropped the sceptre amid 
the flames of revolution, and the young 

rince who picked it up holds it, like 

hodolph of Hapsburgh, by right of 
the strong hand. 


J. Doran. 
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CURSORY REMARKS ON SOME PASSAGES IN POPE’S 
‘“ESSAY ON CRITICISM.” 


Line 38.—Some neither can for wits nor critics pass, 
As heavy mules are neither horse nor ass ; 
Those half-learn’d witlings, numerous in our isle 
As half-form’d insects on the banks of Nile, 
Unfinish’d things one knows not what to call, 
Their generation’s so equivocal. 


THE phenomenon alluded to is re- 
lated by Diodorus Siculus: heisrecord- 
ing the opinion of the ancient Egyptians, 
who referred the origin of mankind to 


their own country, from the nature of 


the climate and the fertility of the 
Nile: they use, he says, this argument, 
kal vov ére thy ev TH OnBaidn xyopav 

" , : ; 
Kara twas xatpods, Too ovTous Kai THALKoU- 
Tous pis yevvay, aore tovs iSovrus TO 
yevopevor exmAntrec Oat. €vious yap avTav 
€ws pev TOD oTnOovs, Kai Tov €umpoobior 
modav Siarerum@oOat, Kai kivnow ap-~ 


Srom the mud. 


Bavew, To de owrdy rov wwparos exe 
ddvarimerov, pevovons ert kata vow 
ths Bodov. (Lib. 1.c. x.) At this day, 
near Thebes, so great a number of mice 
are generated by the mud of the Nile, as 
occasions the greatest astonishment ; some 
of which may be seen formed as far as 
the breust, and the fore-feet beginning 
to move, while the rest of the body re- 
mains unformed, and not yet extruded 
Spenser alludes to the 
same in the “ Fairie Queen :” 


His fatty waves do fertile slime outwel, 

And overflow each plain and lowly dale ; 
But when his latter ebb ’gins to avail, 

Huge heaps of mud he leaves, wherein then breed 
Ten thousand kinds of creatures, partly male 

And partly female, of his fruitful seed. 


Dryden makes a very happy applica- 
tion of the circumstance: speaking of 
the numerous hemistichs in the Zneis, 
he says (addressing Lord Mulgrave), 
“T am confident your lordship is by 
this time of my opinion, and that you 


will look upon these half-lines hereafter 
as the imperfect product of a hasty 
muse, like the frogs and serpents of 
the Nile, PART OF THEM KINDLED INTO 
LIFE, AND PART A LUMP OF UNFORMED, 
UNANIMATED MUD.” 


Line 130.—When first young Maro in his boundless mind 
A work t’ outlast immortal Rome design'd. 


It is very obvious that the last line of 
the above couplet contains one of those 
blunders which are regarded as pecu- 


liar to the sister-isle. 
curacy has also been noticed in his 
translation of the Iliad,— 


A similar inac- 


He fled, and flying left his life behind.—B. xi. 433. 


And in Addison’s ‘ Cato,”— 


So the pure limpid stream, when foul with stains 
Of rushing torrents and descending rains, 
Works itself clear, &c.—End of Act i. 


So true is it that “slight avocations 
will seduce attention.” We may per- 
haps suspect an oversight from seduced 
attention in- Shakspere’s “ Merchant 


of Venice,” where Gratiano, in the trial 
scene, is jeering the unfortunate Shy- 
lock, when the tables are turned upon 
him by the cleverness of Portia : 


Grat.—Now, infidel, I have tuxx upon the hip ! 
evidently playing off upon him his own expression towards Bassanio, in the 


First Act,— 


Suy.—If Ican caATCH HIM Once upon the hip, 
I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 


Yet the words were spoken by Shylock asrpx. 
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Line 158.—Great wits sometimes may gloriously offend, 
And rise to faults true critics dare not mend. 


Dr. Jortin’s remark on the following lines of Virgil appositely illustrates this 
passage,— 
Fecerat et viridi foetam Mavortis in antro 
Procubuisse lupam: geminos huic ubera circum 
LuDERE pendentis pueros, et Jambere matrem 
Impavidos : illam tereti cervice reflexam 
MULCERE ALTERNOS, et corpora fingere lingua. 


“Ts not (he says) MuLCERE ALTERNOS too bold an expression, since motion cannot 
be represented in a picture ?—I dare not condemn it.’’ (Tracts, vol. ii. p. 487.) 


Line 170.—Some figures monstrous and mis-shaped appear, 
Consider’d singly, or beheld too near, 
Which, but proportion’d to their light or place, 
Due distance reconciles to form and grace. 


It would be difficult to imagine a Eton College, or more unsuitable to 
prosopopeeia more out of place than the simplicity and pathos of the lines 
that introduced by Gray,in his Odeto immediately preceding,— 


Ah! happy hills! ah! pleasant shade ! 
Ah! fields belov’d in vain ! 

Where once my careless childhood stray’d, 
A stranger yet to pain. 

I feel the gales that from ye blow 

A momentary bliss bestow, 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing 
My weary soul they seem to soothe, 
And redolent of joy and youth, 

To breathe a second spring. 


from which he turns off to a puerile address to the Thames, as a river-god,— 


Say, Father Thames, for thou hast seen, &c. 





Yet Cowper has one as unsuitable in x1nTo Port, &c. It is really difficult 


his poem upon receiving his mother’s 
picture; and he concludes a poem of 
exquisite tenderness and simplicity by 
likening his deceased and feminine pa- 
rent to A GALLANT BARK, which, escap- 
ing from the storms of ocean, sHooTs 


to understand how such writers can be 
betrayed into these deviations from 
propriety and good taste; unless, in- 
deed, on the principle of Bayes in the 
“ Rehearsal,” — 


Smi1rH.— What necessity for a simile, Mr. Bayes ? 
Bayes.—Because she’s surprised ; that’s a general rule. You must always make a 


simile, when you’re surprised: ’tis the new way of writing. 


Lord Kames remarks that figures are 
not the language of every passion; 
that emotions which elevate the mind, 
vent themselves in strong expressions, 
and figurative allusions ; that humbling 


and depressing passions affect to speak 
plain. No doubt this is generally true, 
yet can any thing be more touching 
and true to nature than that used by 
Jane Shore,— 


Whose HUNGER has not tasted food these three days ! 


Impropriety of words and expres- 
sions are still morecommon. Milton’s 
GOLDEN-TRESSED SUN is justly praised 
by the learned editor of his smaller 
poems as a fine epithet, but it is my- 
thological, and therefore unsuited to 


sacred poetry ; it occurs in his version 
of the hundred and thirty-sixth Psalm. 
Dr. Warton has a similar impropriety 
in his lines on the restoration of Trinity 
College Chapel, where, speaking of Sir 
Thomas Pope, he says, 


O salve! neque enim, pater optime, credo 
Elysios inter sedes, 
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used for heaven. And Milton exhibits 
a like fault in his ode on the death of 
the Vice-Chancellor Goslyn, which is 
full of allusions to the heathen my- 
thology, applied to the death of a 
Christian. So his expressions, also in 
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the above Psalm, “ ParnTED heavens” 
—sPANGLED sisters of the night”— 
“ floods like liquid cLass”—would seem 
to be objectionable on the principle of 
the critic that illustrations derived 
from art degrade nature. 


Line 283.—Some to conceit alone their taste confine, 
And glittering thoughts, struck out at every line. 


The finest writers have been occa- 
sionally betrayed into conceits; but 
the frequent use of them must be re- 
garded as the evidence of a small mind 
and puerile taste. Certainly there is 
imagination in conceits, but it is of no 
high order. There is imagination in 
the writings of the metaphysical poets, 
yet their genius exerted itself in the 


display of far-fetched combinations, in 
the play upon words, and antithetical 
phrases. Yet conceits, in some com- 
positions, and sparingly used, are not 
necessarily objectionable; some ma 
be pretty, and some beautiful. The fol- 
lowing, from Lord Chesterfield, is an 
example of the former, 


The dews of the evening most carefully shun, 
THOSE TEARS OF THE SKY FOR THE LOSS OF THE SUN. 


The inscription upon the sun-dial near Venice, is an eminent example of 


the latter, 


HoRAS NON NUMERO NISI SERENAS. 


But perhaps the happiest example of 
the kind is the well-known verse, upon 


the occasion of our Saviour’s turning 
the water into wine, 


Lympha pudica Deum vidit, et ERUBUIT. 


In reference to this line, a tradition 
existed at Westminster many years ago 
to the effect that it was written by 
Dryden while at school there. It is 
the custom at Westminster for the 
boys to write Latin verses on certain 
days of the week, either from the 
Psalms or some other portion of Scrip- 
ture. Upon the occasion alluded to 
Dryden had neglected, it was said, to 
write any. The subject was the mar- 
riage of Cana, and when the time 
came for sending in the exercises 
Dryden, in order to escape the imme- 
diate consequences of his neglect, 

- hastily wrote down the above penta- 
meter, and heading the paper, as was 


usual, with the subject, and his name, 
sent it up among the others ; the tra- 
dition added, that the extreme beauty 
of the thought saved the great poet 
from the discipline which Busby was 
about to administer. Most old West- 
minsters will remember the tradition ; 
but the truth is that this celebrated 
line forms part of an epigram, on the 
same subject, by Crashaw, in a volume 
of Latin poems which he published at 
Cambridge in 1634, and consequently 
only three years after Dryden was 
born. The line is well known, but 
the epigram, perhaps, is not so, and is 
as follows: 


Aque in vinum verse. 
Unde rubor vestris, et non sua purpura, lymphis ? 
Que rosa mirantes tam nova mutat aquas? 
Numen, convive, presens agnoscite numen :— 
Lympha pudica Deum vidit, et erubuit. 


Crashaw was of the Charterhouse, 
and afterwards of St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge. He became a Roman 
Catholic, and falling into great dis- 
tress, was assisted by Cowley. His 
poetry exhibits much feeling, and oc- 


casionally much elegance; perhaps 
his epitaph upon a young married 
couple, who died and were buried 
together, affords the best specimen of 
his style: 


To these, whom Death again did wed, 
This grave ’s their second marriage- bed. 
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For though the hand of fate could force 
’Twixt soul and body a divorce, 

Tt could not sunder man and wife, 
’Cause they both lived but one life. 
Peace, good reader, doe not weep ; 
Peace, the lovers are asleep ; 

They, sweet turtles, folded lye 

In the last knot Love could tye. 

[And though they lye as they were dead, 
Their pillow stone, their sheets of lead, 
Pillow hard, and sheets not warme, 

Love made the bed, they’! take no harme. ] 
Let them sleep, let them sleep on, 

Till this stormy night be gone, 

And th’ eternall morrow dawne, 

And they wake into that light 

Whose day shall never dye in night. 


Mr. Ellis gives the above in his 
“ Specimens,” &c. but remarks, in a 
foot-note, that the four lines which 
are placed between brackets are in no 
printed edition of Crashaw’s works ; 
that “they were found ina MS. copy, 
and are perhaps not Crashaw's.” ‘This 
is an error; they are in the edition of 
1648, which was printed therefore in 
Crashaw’s lifetime. 

Miss Strickland, in her life of Queen 
Anne, cites a passage from this poet as 
applicable to a circumstance which 





Delights of the Muses, p. 26. 


occurred at the death of William III. 
The lords then in waiting on the King 
(Scarborough and Lexington) directed 
Ronjat the surgeon to unbind from 
the wrist of the royal corpse, a black 
ribbon which fastened a bracelet of 
Queen Mary’s hair close to the pulse. 
She regards the act an outrage on the 
deceased warrior, and ‘magines thet 
his lately departed spirit would have 
sympathised with the following ex- 
quisite lines of Crashaw : 


Whoever comes to shroud me, do not harm 


Or question much 


The subtile wreath of hair about my arm, 
The mystery, the sign thou must not touch. 


The lines are certainly gracefully 
introduced by Miss Strickland, but are 
in no poem of the above edition, and 
which was published about a year 
before Crashaw’s death. Of kindred 
poetic feeling with Crashaw was Allan 
Ramsay, who is less generally known 
than he deserves to be. His beautiful 


ballad of “ Jonny and Nelly ” exhibits 
great delicacy of sentiment, tenderness, 
and elegance of diction, united with 
that simplicity which is the charac- 
teristic of this class of compositions. 
There is also a passage of much feel- 
ing in the ballad “ Throw the wood, 
laddie :” 


That I am forsaken, some spare no tell; 

I’m fash’d with their scorning, 

Both evening and morning; 
Their jeering goes oft to my heart with a knell 
When throw the wood, laddie, I wander mysel. 


His epigram upon receiving an orange from “Mrs. G. L. afterwards Countess 


of Aboyne,” is better known :— 


Now, Priam’s son, thou must be mute, 
For I can proudly boast with thee ; 
Thou to the fairest gave the fruit, 
The fairest gave the fruit to me. 


The “ Mrs. G. L.” was Grace Lock- 


sixth Earl of Eglinton. She afterwards 


hart, daughter of George Lockhart of married John third Earl of Aboyne, 


Carnwath, esq. by a daughter of the 


and died in 1738. 
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Line 322.—Unlucky, as Fungoso in the play, 
These sparks with awkward vanity display 
What the fine gentleman wore yesterday. 


Fungoso, a character in Ben Jon- 
son’s “ Every Man Out of his Humour,” 
whose highest ambition is to imitate 
the dress and fashions of the court, but 


with such little success that he was 
always a suit behindhand, and fails 
egregiously in obtaining admiration. 


Line 358. —’Tis not enough no harshness gives offence, 
The sound must seem an echo to the sense. 


In illustration of this law Pope, in 
some fourteen or twenty lines, exhibits 
the power inherent in language to ex- 
press the various ideas of motion, toil, 
strength, sweetness, &c., with what suc- 
cess must be left to the judgment, or 
rather to the ear, of the reader. The 
reality, indeed, of representative har- 
mony has been questioned by critics 
of greatname. Dr. Campbell produces 
several passages from Milton, Dyer, 
and others, where this has been at- 
tempted, and which, though as good, 


he says, as any of the kind extant in 
the language, serve to evince how little, 
rather than how much, can be done in 
this way. (Rhetoric, vol. ii. 235.) Dr. 
Johnson asserts that there is nothing 
in the art of versifying so much ex- 
posed to the power of imagination as 
the accommodation of the sound to the 
sense, and remarks, in confirmation of 
his opinion, that the poet exhibits both 
swiftness and slowness in the same 
sequence of syllables, viz. an Alexan- 
drian line ; thus, for slowness,— 


A needless Alexandrian ends the song, 
THAT, LIKE A WOUNDED SNAKE, DRAGS ITS SLOW LENGTH ALONG. 


And for swiftness,— 


Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
FLIES 0’ER TH’ UNBENDING CORN, AND SKIMS ALONG THE MAIN. 


Yet Dr. Johnson seems to have 
overlooked the different kinds of mo- 
tion which may occur: swift motion 
may be sudden, or prolonged, or inter- 
rupted; slow motion may be merely 
slow, or it may be also laboured. The 
line describing the wounded snake ex- 
presses simply slow motion ; that de- 
scribing Camilla rapid and continued 
motion, similar to the velocity of a 
bird whose fiight is sustained often for 
a long time without even the move- 


ment of its wings, as it skims along the 
main. After all, it is a question which 
depends chiefly on the ear. That 
Johnson was very deficient of this 
sense is well known, and may be seen 
by his illustration of the present sub- 
ject. “In such resemblances (he says) 
the mind often governs the ear, and 
the sounds are estimated by their 
meaning: one of their most successful 
attempts has been to describe the la- 
bour of Sisyphus :— 


With many a weary step, and many a groan, 

Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone ; 

The huge round stone, resulting with a bound, 

Thunders impetuous down, and smokes along the ground. 


“ Who does not perceive the stone to move slowly upward, and roll violently 
back ? but set the same numbers to another sense :— 
While many a merry tale, and many a song, 
Cheer’d the rough road, we wish’d the rough road long : 
The rough road then, returning in a round, 
Mock’d our impatient steps, for all was fairy ground. 


“ We have now surely lost much of 
the delay, and much of the rapidity.” 
We surely have ; but to introduce en- 
tirely new words, discarding those 
which the writer has designedly se- 
lected for his purpose, and then to 


sess 67 over the loss of the effect 
intended, is hardly to illustrate with 
justice: the lines cited by Dr. John- 
son exhibit by no means the most suc- 
cessful attempt at representative metre, 
but, such as it is, the delay and the 
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toil very little depend upon the num- 
bers, but upon the worps and their 
arrangement, “up a high hill” —“ heaves 
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a huge round stone,” &c. single, heavy 
words, open vowels, and aspirates. 


Line 362.—True ease in writing comes from art, not chance. 


Yet Dr. Warton says, “In no po- 
lished nation, after criticism has been 
much studied, and the rules of writing 
established, has any very extraordinar 
book ever appeared.” The remar: 
was probably suggested by a passage 
in Sir William Temple’s “Essay on 
Poetry,” who had said, “I do not 
know there was any great poet in 
Greece after the rules of that art laid 
down by Aristotle; nor in Rome, after 
those by Horace.” As eloquence and 


Line 368.— 


poetry are the natural expressions of 
passion, there will necessarily be more 
sublimity among a people whose feel- 
ings are unfettered, than among those 
who are checked and disciplined by 
the conventualities of artificial rules, 
and artificial life. Yet it has been 
observed that the “ Jerusalem” of 
Tasso was written after the rules of 
criticism had been made known in 
Italy by Vida, and by Trissino. 


the varied lays surprise, 


And bid alternate passions fall and rise. 


An entertaining essay might be 
written on the effects produced on 
individuals by music, and by the sister- 
arts of poetry, painting, and sculpture. 
Many instances will readily occur to 
the recollection, as Octavia fainting on 
hearing the lines of Virgil, “Tu Mar- 
cellus eris,” &c.; Saul’s paroxisms of in- 
sanity soothed by the harp of David, 
&e. In the year 1783 a Latin essay of 
great wit and learning was written 
under the name of Michael Gaspar, by 
the Rev. Henry Michell, the friend and 
correspondent of Markland and Bow- 
yer, in proof that music and poetry 
were successfully made use of by the 
ancient physicians in the cure of diseases. 


It is entitled, “ De Arte Medendi apud 
Priscos Musices ope atque Carminum,” 
and justly placed the author in the first 
rank of modern Latin writers. In 
respect to sculpture, the case of the 
young female may be mentioned who 
died from the passion of love excited 
y her admiration of the Belvedere 

pollo. The circumstance was grace- 
fully introduced by Mr. Milman in his 
prize poem on that celebrated statue, 
and is related, as he mentions, in Mons. 
Pinel’s work, Sur [ Insanitie. 

The subject connects itself with the 
instances related by Pliny (Nat. Hist. 
xxxvi.) and by Val. Maximus (lib. viii. 
c. ii. 8. iv.) 


Line 540.—Then unbelieving priests reform’d the nation, 
And taught more pleasant methods of salvation. 


In the first line Dr. Jortin 7 Pope 
had Bp. Burnet in view and his History 
of the Reformation, and in the second 
Kennet, “ who was accused of having 
said, in a funeral sermon on some no- 
bleman, that converted sinners, if they 
were men of parts, repented more speedily 
and effectually than dull rascals.” The 
nobleman alluded to by Jortin was the 
Duke of Devonshire, and it was in re- 
ference probably to the above passage 
that Kennet was said to have built a 
bridge to heaven for men of wit, but 
excluded the duller part of mankind 
from any chance of passing over it. 
Dr: Kennet was afterwards Bishop of 


Peterborough. He was an opposer of 
Sacheverell, and on the new ministry 
coming in became so unpopular that in 
a picture of the Last Supper, executed 
for the altar-piece at Whitechapel, he 
was introduced among the apostles as 
Judas. The painting was ordered to be 
removed by the Bishop of London, but 
an engraving was made from it, and 
is frequently to be met with, in which 
Kennet is represented in an elbow- 
chair, habited in a long black robe and 
scarf, and white band; the black patch 
is also conspicuous, which he wore in 
consequance of having been trepanned. 


Line 540.—Pulpits their sacred satire learn’d to spare. 


Thesacred satirist alluded to is South, 
who was a man of great learning and 
piety, but soured by his view of the 


vices and follies of mankind. In him 
wit was an irrepressible principle, and 
when directed against his opponents 
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knew neither bounds nor intermission. 
His sermons were surcharged with 
witticisms, for which he justly incurred 
the censure of Abp. Tillotson. He said 
of Col. Croke and the fanatics of that 
time that they always commenced their 
fasts after dinner—that with them the 
best preachers were such as could not 
read, and the ablest divines those who 
could not spell—that to be blind was 
the proper qualification of a spiritual 
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guide—that by them none were thought 
fit for the ministry but tradesmen and 
mechanics, men who, like St. Paul, 
could work with their hands, and be 
able to make a pulpit before they 
rr ge in it. Latin, he said, they 
ooked upon as a crime, and Greek, 
not as the language of the Holy Ghost, 
but as the sin against it; so that with 
those gentlemen there was the confusion 
of Babel without the diversity of tongues. 


Line 612.—With him, most authors steal their works, or buy ; 
Garth did not write his own Dispensary. 


The criterion by which to distinguish 
between literary plagiarism, and un- 
designed coincidences of thought and 
expression, has been sufficiently es- 
tablished by critics; and no one, at 
the present day, would regard such 
imitations, when not too frequent and 
glaring, as detracting from a writer’s 
just fame and reputation, which will 
always depend, not on occasional de- 
fects, or occasional beauties, but on his 


permanently sustained genius and 
originality. There is always entertain- 
ment in tracing the thoughts and sen- 
timents of a writer to the source which 
supplied them, or of observing how 
the same idea may suggest itself to 
different minds. ‘The following coin- 
cidences of idea and language have not 
hitherto, I believe, been noticed. 

Dr. Goldsmith, in his “ Traveller,” 


says, 


And wiser he whose sympathetic mind 
Exults in all the good of all mankind ; 
CREATION’S HEIR, THE WORLD, THE WORLD IS MINE! 


Norris, who wrote during the Commonwealth, has the following, in his poem 


entitled “ My Estate.” 


While you a spot of earth possess with care 
Below the notice of the geographer, 

I, by the freedom of my soul, 

PossEss, NAY MORE, ENJOY THE WHOLE ; 
To TH’ UNIVERSE A CLAIM I Lay. 


The idea expressed in the second stanza of Campbell’s lines to “ Melancholy,” 
There ’s such a charm in melancholy, 
I would not if I could be gay, 
is from the same writer, in a poem also addressed to “ Melancholy ;” 
Mysterious passion, dearest pain, 
Tell me what wondrous cHARMS are these, 
With which thou dost torment and please ; 
I GRIEVE TO BE THY SLAVE, YET WOULD NOT FREEDOM GAIN! 
In Robert Blair’s fine, original poem, “ The Grave,” is the following : 
Oh! that some courteous ghost would blab it out, 
What ’tis ye are, and we must shortly be. 
The same Norris, in his “ Meditation,” says, 


Some courTEovus Guost tell the great secrecy, 
WHat ’TIS YOU ARE, AND WE MUST BE. 


Gray adopted the thoughts of others with great freedom. 


the Death of West, he has, 


I fruitless mourn to him who cannot hear, 


In his Sonnet on 


And weep the more because I weep in vain. 


Lord Bacon, in his “ Apophthegms,” 
had remarked that Solon, when weep- 
ing for his lost son, and being told that 
weeping would not help, replied, “ Alas / 

2 


and therefore do I weep, because it will 
not help.” Gray received much praise 
for a passage in his Ode on the Duke 
of Grafton’s Installation at Cambridge, 
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Sistit preecipites ambitiosus aquas ; 
CAPTUS AMORE LOCI, CURSUM OBLIVISCITUR, ANCEPS 
Quo FLUAT, ET DULCES NECTIT IN URBE MORAS. 
Hine varios implens fluctu subeunte canales, 
d Fons fieri gaudet, qui modo flumen erat. 


| 

rht ‘ 
nd in reference to the Cam, where he that river into a graceful compliment | 
ul, converts the proverbial sluggishness of to the University: 
be Ye brown o’erarching groves 
ey That contemplation loves, 
ey Where willowy Camus lingers with delight. 
k, Nearly thirty years ago I transcribed the following from a pedestal on the 
- Pont Notre-Dame, at Paris: | 

n 
am Sequana quum primum Regine allabitur Urbi, | 


- The lines are by Santeul, and were 








placed on the Pont Notre-Dame a few 
years before Gray visited that city. 
Santeul died in 1697, and was a Canon- 
regular of St. Victor’s. He adorned 


Paris with various inscriptions, which, 
like his Latin hymns, are marked by 
grandeur of thought and simplicity of 
expression. Rollin wrote his epitaph, 
which ends with the following couplet: 


Fama hominum merces sit versibus sequa profanis ; 
Mercedem poscunt Carmina Sacra Deum. 


In the “ Monody written near Stratford upon Avon,” by Dr. Warton, is this 


line, 


His robe with regal woes embroider'd o’er ; 


which was suggested by an affecting passage in Savage’s “ Wanderer,” 
Here the lone hour a blank of life displays, 
Till now bad thoughts a fiend more active raise; 
Death in her hand, and frenzy in her eye! 
Her eye all sunk, and red !—a ROBE SHE WORE 
WITH LIFE’S CALAMITIES EMBROIDER’D O’ER. 


Sir Walter Scott, in the “Lady of the Lake,” says, 
=’en the light harebell rears its head 
Elastic from her airy tread. 


Which is from Milton’s “ Comus,” 


Thus I set my printless feet 
O’er the cowslip’s velvet head, 
That bends not as I tread. 


The talented translator of Anacreon 
was indebted for the idea of his pretty 
song “* Why does azure deck the sky ?” 
to a passage in Giles Fletcher’s “ De- 
scription of Mercy.” Fletcher lived 


in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and 
of James I.; but the sweetness and 
cadence of these lines have scarcely 
been surpassed by later poets. 


If any ask, why roses please the sight ? 
Because their leaves upon thy cheeks do bower : 
If any ask, why lilies are so white ? 
Because their blossoms in thy hand do flower: 
Or why sweet plants such grateful odours shower ? 
It is because thy breath so like they be. 
Or why the orient sun so bright we see? 
What reason can we give but from thine eies and thee ! 


The beautiful stanza in Beattie’s “ Hermit,” 
Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn, 
Kind nature the embryo blossom will save ; 


But when shall spring visit the mouldering urn, 
Ah! when shall it dawn on the night of the grave? 


contains a sentiment very like one by the accomplished and ill-fated Surrey, 
in his “* Description of the restless state of a Lover.” 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXVIIL. 
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But a more remarkable instance of 
imitation occurs in “The Vision,” by 
Burns. He was certainly indebted for 
the idea of that poem to a copy of 
verses written by “the melancholy and 
pensive Wollaston,” so far back as 
1681, and therefore seventy-eight years 
before Burns was born. Wollaston’s 
poem was written upon the occasion 
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The winter’s hurt recovers with the warm ; 

The parched green restored is with shade : 
What warmth, alas! may serve for to disarm 

The frozen heart that mine in flame hath made? 
What cold again is able to restore 

My fresh green years that wither thus and fade? 


of his leaving, “ with a heavy heart,” as 
he says, his beloved Cambridge. It 
will be recollected that, in “The 
Vision,” Burns describes himself as 
sitting in “the auld clay biggin,” 
musing with regret on the time he had 
wasted, and the fair opportunities he 
had lost, from his devotion to poetry, 
and as being about 








To swear by a’ yon starry roof, 
Or some RASH AITH, 

That I henceforth would be rhyme proof 
Till my last breath. 


At this moment the Muse of Scotland appears to him : 


Green, slender, leaf-clad HOLLY BOUGHS 
WERE TWISTED, GRACEFU’ ROUND HER BROWS; 
I took her for some ScottisH Muse, 
By that same token ; 
An’ come to stop those reckless vows 
Would soon been broken. 


With musing-deep astonish’d stare 
I view’d the heavenly-seeming FAIR ; 
A WHISP’RING THROB DID WITNESS BEAR 
OF KINDRED SWEET, 
When, with an elder sister’s air, 
She did me greet. 
* * * a 
Down FLOW’D HER ROBE, A TARTAN SHEEN, 
TILL HALF A LEG WAS SKRIMPLY SEEN}; 
* * * * 
HER MANTLE LARGE, OF GREENISH HUE, 
My gazing wonder chiefly drew ; 
DEEP LIGHTS AND SHADE, BOLD MINGLING, THREW 
A lustre grand ; 
And seemed to my astonished view 
A well-known land. 


She tells him that she had marked which too often accompanied these 
his progress through life, and the traits feelings, but still reminds him of their 
of deep poetic feeling of his boyhood: high and sacred origin, 
admitted the errors and the sufferings 

That e’en the light that led astray, 
Was light from heaven ! 


and warns him that the wealth of the world could never compensate the loss of 
the Divine gift : 
** And wear thou this ’’—she solemn said, 
And bound the holly round my head : 
The polish’d leaves, and berries red, 
Did rustling play ; ; 
And, like a passing thought, sHE FLED, 
IN LIGHT AWAY. 


_ Wollaston, in the poem alluded to, 
in like manner describes himself, as 
sitting in his own “ small apartment,” 


under the influence of similar feelings, 
and proceeds thus: 
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As here one day I sate, 


Disposed to ruminate, 


DEEP MELANCHOLY DID BENUMB, 
WITH THOUGHTS OF WHAT WAS PAST, OF WHAT TO COME. 


* oK * 


* 


I rHovent I saw My MUSE APPEAR, 

Whose dress declar’d her haste, whose looks her fear ; 
A WREATH OF LAUREL IN HER HAND SHE BORE: 
Such laurel as the god Apollo wore. 

The piercing wind had backward comb’d her hair, 

And laid a paint of red upon the fair ; 

HER GOWN, WHICH, WITH CELESTIAL COLOURS DY'D, 
Was with a golden girdle tied, 

THROUGH SPEED A LITTLE FLOW’D ASIDE, 
AND DECENTLY DISCLOS’D HER KNEE ; 

When, stopping suddenly, she spoke to me: 

““ WHAT INDIGESTED THOUGHT, OR RASH ADVICE, 
HAs CAUS’D THEE TO APOSTATIZE ? 

Not my ill-usage, surely, made thee fly 

From thy apprenticeship in poetry.’’ 

She paus’d awhile, with joy and weariness oppress’d, 
AND QUICK RECIPROCATIONS OF HER BREAST; 

She spoke again :—WHAT TRAVAIL AND WHAT CARE 
Have I sestow’p! my vehicle of air 
How often chang’d in quest of thee! 


And she concludes, like the Muse of Burns, by counselling him to remain 


true to her and to poesy. 


“ Suppose the worst, thy passage rough, still I’ll be kind, 
And breathe upon thy sails behind. 

Besides, there is a port before: 

And every moment thou advancest to the shore,’ 
Where virtuous souls shall better usage find.’’ 

Concern, and agitation of my head, 

Wak’d me; AND WITH THE LIGHT THE PHANTOM FLED. 





GODFREY WILLIAM LEIBNITZ. 


PART FOURTH. 


TO carry metaphysics into poysion 
as some men of genius among the Ger- 
mans have done, is to give grandeur 
to science and to stimulate the daring 
of scientific discovery ; but to carry 
physics into metaphysics, is to render 
the whole metaphysical domain arid 
and mechanical. ‘To the extent that 
Leibnitz occupied himself with meta- 
physics this is the result at which he 
arrived. Though professedly a spiri- 
tualist, yet he was continually and ar- 
rogantly giving ostentatious promi- 
nence to ideas involving a more radical 
and fatal materialism than any taught 
in the basest, most fanatical of the 
sensational systems. It is not the 
amount of materialism which it theore- 
tically propounds that makes a meta- 
sheuet system really materialist ; but 


the degree in which it excludes the 
fecundity and the energy of life. The 
living God is God the Spirit; the 
living universe is the spiritual infinite ; 
and a living man is the spiritual being 
of the man. But the God of Leibnitz 
is a dead god; the universe of that 
God a dead universe ; and the man that 
Leibnitz obtains from his pre-esta- 
blished harmony of the soul and the 
body, a dead man. Creation to him 
is merely a vast corpse which he skil- 
fully dissects on geometrical princi- 
ples. He is thus, in spite of his religi- 
ous parade and theological jargon, 
more substantially an Atheist than any 
philosopher that has appeared in our 
modern times. We conceive, there- 
fore, that wherever his influence as a 
metaphysician has extended it has 
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been exceedingly pernicious. In these 
years, beneath the confident tones and 
the pedantic forms of a pharisaical 
spiritualism, how rank an atheistical 
p sana often lurks, for we miss the 
life of which the spirit is but the 
breath. Now there may be moral 
causes for one of the most deplorable 
of all the hypocrisies: but every 
moral disease has, amid its many moral 
roots, an intellectual root, and never 
fails to seek for and to find a specula- 
tive apology; and it is from the 
books of Leibnitz, from the theories of 
Leibnitz, that this malady of the na- 
tions has drawn intellectual nutri- 
ment and speculative justification. It 
is impossible to treat the relation of 
Leibnitz to philosophy as purely a 
matter of literary or scholastic interest. 
From the time of Leibnitz dates the 
disadvantageous, the disastrous posi- 
tion which spiritualism occupies in the 
great battle which it has to fight in 
every age against the sophistries, the 
errors, and the bestialities of pyrrho- 
nism and epicureanism. “He stripped it 
of its armour, dried up its pith, yy 
robbing it of its spontaneousness. It 
is true that the schoolmen had in some 
measure done the same; but their 
empire did not go much beyond the 
schools. Religion continued to trust 
to its own vitality, and not tothe subtle- 
ties of the schoolmen. ‘The Reforma- 
tion gave increased intensity to dog- 
matism both of a positive and an 
antagonistic kind. Religion, however, 
still remained a free and flowing force, 
spurning all bondage to the mechani- 
cal. With the appearance of Leibnitz 
on the scene, we behold a tragical 
change, against the effects of which the 
churches of Christendom, and espe- 
cially the Protestant churches, strive 
in vain. For a century and a half 
science has been smothering faith, while 
professedly the handmaid of faith. It 
is only the science that has sworn no 
fealty to faith from which faith has 
received no injury, though it is science 
of such a kind that the current theolo- 
gies, blind alike to their own interests 
and to the glory of God, have alone 
attacked. Dishonest science is ever 
materialism disguised ; materialism the 
more baneful from the mask it wears. 
It was the grand achievement of our 
hilosopher’s life to make science dis- 
onest; not intentionally so, but from 
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his insatiate mania for compromise. 
The idea which dominated his entire 
existence was a political idea; an 
idea which even in the noblest minds 
draws its sap and substance from ma- 
terialism. A statesman is one who 
does the work of the state with the 
material instruments at his disposal. 
A German writer of our own age, and 
who was also a statesman, Ancillon, 
was proclaimed by the Institute of 
France the worthy heir and successor 
of Leibnitz, for exhibiting in a book 
avowedly dedicated to the subject, and 
in other works, the means of recon- 
ciling extremes in opinion. Undoubt- 
edly this is a chief art in statesmanship : 
but what may be an excellence and a 
triumph there may be a degradation 
in philosophy, a corruption in morality, 
and a curse in religion. Philosophy is 
absolute reason, morality absolute law, 
and religion absolute conviction, from 
which an unceasing incense of prayer 
goesup. ‘The property of the absolute 
in each case is identical with, creates, 
and is created by, the spiritual. No 
artificial reconciliation of extremes 
therefore is what is wanted, but the 
boldest enouncement, the most fecund 
evolvement of extremes. So thought 
not Leibnitz, who was possessed by the 
demon of mediatorial action there most, 
where that action was the most per- 
nicious, or the most impossible. We 
speak for the sake of convenience of 
Leibnitz’s philosophical system, but he 
never had an organic system in his 
own mind, and we find not a trace 
thereof in his productions. If how- 
ever he had the faint outline of a 
system, it might be fitly called the 
system of capricious analogy. He 
bound analogon to analogon by the 
vigour of his arbitrary will. He could 
not, from the nature of his intellect, 
have a system. To the conception of 
the infinite he was incapable of rising ; 
and without that conception no system 
can be constructed. The infinite to 
him was an aggregate of multitudinous 
finites, not the finite’s directest con- 
trary and most conquering contrast. 
To the shallow and the vulgar, how- 
ever, this imperfect notion of the in- 
finite is much more imposing than the 
sublime phantasy which ascends from 
the abyss of opposites, for it dazzles 
with the rapid rush of an immense 
army of objects. Hence the enormous 
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mistake regarding the grandeur of 
Leibnitz’s genius, his depth, his ori- 
ginality. As horde after horde of way- 
ward analogies was marshalled forth, 
Leibnitz seemed the victor of the ut- 
most skies,—seemed to totter under 
the weight of the transcendental veri- 
ties he had won. But the originality, 
the depth, the genius, all vanish the 
moment we discover the tricks that 
can be played with analogies. ‘There 
is not one of his leading doctrines 
which is not, according to the different 
manner in which we view it, either a 
gross absurdity, a pitiful common- 
place, or a scandalous plagiarism. His 
monadology is plainly the old atomic 
theory revived. His pre-established 
harmony is either the mere reassertion 
of a fact while pretending to account 
for it, since a pre-established harmony 
is nothing more than an established 
harmony, which everybody admits,——or 
it is a crotchet wholly undeserving the 
attention which it has received, besides 
being foul with that leprosy of the 
mechanical which makes his philosoph 

asawholeso odious. Each individual, 
from his earliest childhood, becomes 
conscious of unity by being conscious 
of life. Conscious of unity, he still feels, 
when prostrated by sickness, or when 
the ardour of some invincible enthu- 
siasm careérs in his blood, how de- 
pendent the body is on the soul, and 
the soul on the body. When the voice 
of the Holy Spirit calls him away from 
the earth to the serene and the beau- 
tiful, he sees the immanent deity 
through the loving Father, and has 
small sympathy for a cold order, which 
is made still colder by being mecha- 
nised into pre-ordination. In every- 
thing connected herewith, the senti- 
ments, the experience, of the very 
commonest of our race are wiser, 
nobler, gladder, and incomparably 
more pious than Leibnitz’s arid, 
bleak, clockmaker theology. Of the 
optimism contained in the “ Théo- 
dicée,” which he wrote in reply to 
Bayle, we may repeat what we have 
said of the pre-established harmony, 
that it is solely the re-statement of a 
fact while affecting to explain it ; for, 
as soon as you accept theism, you ac- 
cept God as the best of all possible 
gods, since there is and can be no other 
God, everything being the best of its 
kind when it is the only thing of its 
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kind; and, if you accept God asthe 
best of all possible gods, you accept 
creation as the best of all possible cre- 
ations, seeing that the action of God 
must be always equal to his beirig, and 
we cannot allow that, having it in his 
power to make the best of all possible 
worlds, he would from sheer wilfulness 
make the worst, otherwise he would 
cease to be the best of all possible gods, 
and, that ceasing, theism would also 
disappear. On these plain and obvious 
truths Leibnitz has nothing new to tell 
us; but, instead of the new, we have 
abundance of sophistry, self-adulation, 
and what we cannot call by any other 
name than blasphemy—a harsh and 
cruel word, and not to be lightly used ; 
yet we know not what other word to 
employ to convey our meaning, to ex- 
press the horror and disgust with which 
we are penetrated every time we be- 
hold the shameless face of Leibnitz’s 
optimism. What could a man who had 
neither humility nor reverence teach 
us of God which was not a wound to 
our tenderest feelings, and an offence 
to our most sacred associations? All 
the dexterities of Leibnitz suffice not 
to picture a living God; but we might 
have stood with awe and a profound 
and holy silence gazing on the coun- 
tenance of his dead God, if the features 
had been divine. Alas! however, we 
discern nothing except an enormous 
shapeless mummy, ever and anon gal- 
vanised into hideous jerkings to do the 
work of a machine. Woe for us, tra- 
velling on in toil and in trouble, and 
treading at every ‘step the brink of 
wondrous and adorable mysteries, if 
compelled to exchange the Deity so 
mighty yet so merciful, so far off and 
yet so near, alike the hearer of our 
prayers and the monarch of the uni- 
verse, speaking to us in stars and in 
flowers, in our own heart and in our 
mother’s tears, and in blessed Gospels, 
for a ghastly phantom like this! Leib- 
nitz pleads with subtlest logic for the 
freedom of God’s will ; but what is will 
without force ? and what is force with- 
out fecundity? God is eternal genesis, 
—necessary growth. Clothed with har- 
monies and bounties, he is the ineffable 
type and exhaustless fountain of ma- 
terial and spiritual generation and re- 
generation. Even in the symbols re- 
pulsive to the untaught eye, which 
have been used in so many religions to 
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represent nature’s prodigal fertilities, 
there was a poetical beauty and a phi- 
losophical truth which wither when 
overshadowed by the dismal cobwebs 
of Leibnitz’s audacious but barren 
brain. If, as we believe, the being of 
Deity irresistibly overflows in germs, 
and births, and developments, rushes 
forth ever in creative exuberances and 
spermatic potencies, why pedantically 
place him as a planner at some remote 
point in the past? Those belonging 
to the same school as Leibntiz, who 
believe that God was first in a state of 

uiescence, then in a state of design, 
then in a state of preordination, and 
that he has since returned to a state 
of quiescence, having once for all set 
the immense machinery of the world 
going, deny his eternity, while making 
unwittingly the strange confession that 
he can add to the number of his attri- 
butes. Thus we should have a God 
born of chaos, and not perfect, but 
evermore going on toward perfection ; 
or rather we should have a God in a 
dormant condition equivalent te non- 
existence,—then gradually awaking to 
consciousness, — then gradually ac- 

uiring the force to plan and to will,— 
then, after having planned, performing 
an act of self-annihilation by return- 
ing once more into his dormant con- 
dition. We would speak in a tone 
worthy the highest of all themes. 
But we are dragged down from the 
supernal glories by men who, in the 
name of religion and philosophy, do 
such deadly harm to philosophy and 
religion. And who are those men, and 
with what pretences do they arm them- 
selves? They are not heretics, whom 
popular bigotry anathematises. The 
claim which they wave as a banner 
above them is to be more orthodox than 
the mass of unpretending, unquestion- 
ing orthodox believers. At the portal 
of Leibnitz’s “ Théodicée” stands a dis- 
course on the conformity of faith with 
reason, and all his followers are stung 
with the ambition of establishing that 
conformity. Unless faith and reason 
can be proved to harmonise, they think, 
or affect to think, the character of God 
in great danger. Now the attempt to 
unite faith and reason in the bonds of 
poets evidences either a defective phi- 
osophical comprehension or a defective 
religious sentiment. Faith and reason 
are both self-suflicing—each is strong 
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in its own strength, and spurns aid and 
alliance. Faith, leaning in general on 
the traditions of a supernatural revela- 
tion, welcomes with simple and yearning 
heart whatever those traditions com- 
municate regarding God, creation, the 
origin of evil, and the means of re- 
demption. To the eye of faith there is 
a curse clinging to the world, and that 
curse is sin. Faith loathes all théodicées 
as insulting to Him who inhabiteth the 
immensities. It is enough that he hath 
decreed—it bows its forehead in the 
dust before the decree. It everywhere 
beholds God’s justice and God’s mercy, 
and is too much occupied with its own 
salvation to think of his vindication. 
It is a worm, a filthy rag, a rebellious 
and abominable thing. How should 
it dare to judge Him who from His 
everlasting throne hurls his thunders 
at guilt? To this faith, weltering in 


the torture of its own abasement, you 
approach with ingenious and eloquent 
phrases about the best of all possible 
worlds, and it thrusts you from it as 
one of the false prophets whom it is the 
duty of the faithful to stone to death. 
No! if you, as the apostle of reason, 


have aught to disclose, utter it to 
reason, and in the name of reason: 
but, as it would be folly for reason to 
convince or to conciliate faith, it would 
be treachery for reason to allow faith 
to interfere either with its courageous, 
comprehensive investigations, or with 
the revealings which it brings to man- 
kind from its journeyings through uni- 
versal being. Now for absolute catho- 
lic reason the debate about the best of 


- all possible worlds, the origin of evil, 


and matters of that sort, is too frivolous 
for amoment’s serious attention. Ab- 
solute catholic reason sees only infinite 
unity divested of space and time, flow- 
ing, flowing, ever and evermore. It 
cannot admit the origin of evil without 
admitting the origin of creation, and it 
cannot admit the origin of creation 
without admitting the origin of the 
Creator, seeing that it cannot conceive 
in deity the potential and the actual 
separated. vil itself it denies, since 
the idea of evil arises from the divorce, 
through abstraction, of God, the uni- 
verse, and the individual from each 
other, while reason opens channels for 
them to melt into our nature as the co- 
essential one. The idea of evil gains 
compactness and strength through a 
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further process of abstraction, which 
fragmentises God into attributes, the 
universe into elements, and the indi- 
vidual into qualities. God, the uni- 
verse, and the individual thus come 
unceasingly before the morbid imagi- 
nation, and the still more morbid con- 
science, as at war with each other and 
at war with themsélves. Gather God, 
the universe, and the individual once 
more into essential unity, and the phan- 
tom called evil is dissipated into air. 
Ontology, the science of being, is the 
grand province of reason; and in on- 
tology proper there are no difficulties. 
With what sublime simplicity the ear- 
liest Greek philosophers, far greater 
than the Platos and other abstraction- 
ists who succeeded them, traced ra- 
pidly, but with a pencil made of rain- 
bows and lightnings, the divine linea- 
ments of being! Immortally beautiful, 
as they are mystically deep, are their 
words. What enabled them to give 
us pictures of creation alike so radiant, 
so majestic, and so true? Because 
they saw nothing but perennial, most 
musical outpouring, where modern phi- 


losophy sees only antagonisms and rela- 


tions. Psychology is the mortal foe of 
ontology: for how can the mind that 
gloats on the carrion of a minute self- 
anatomy, cast the glance of a demigod 
on the infinite? It is the poor, sickly, 
whimpering thing known as psycho- 
logy,—the final manisfestation of phi- 
losophy amongst us,—which, conscious 
of its weak and diseased condition, 
alone seeks an alliance with faith. 
And what is the faith that is willing 
to accept the alliance? The faith which 
has ceased to be faith, by entertaining 
doubts which it cannot altogether con- 
ceal, yet dares not confess. The al- 
liance is therefore as hollow as the 
allies are false: it is a juggle and an 
imposture, which the first breath of a 
robuster faith and a robuster philoso- 
phy will scatter to the winds. History, 
says Schelling, is an epopee conceived 
in the mind of God: its two parts are 
the movement by which humanity 

roceeds from its centre to develope 
itself to its highest expression ; and 
the other movement which effects the 
return: the first part is the Iliad of 
history, the pool | its Odyssey—the 
first movement is centrifugal, the 
second centripetal. The truth of this 
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may not be obvious to every one re- 
garding history in general, but it is emi- 
nently true when applied to the history 
of philosophy. From the depths of 
central being, or from ontology, which 
is the heroism of philosophy, the latter 
descends step by step to psychology, its 
most prosaic and most beggarly form, 
and then ascends step by step to the 
epic lustre, the colossal magnitude of 
ontology, again. Leibnitz has has- 
tened the ascent by hastening the de- 
scent; but, instead of thanking him 
for the service, we feel inclined to take 
refuge from the spectacle of his arid- 
ities and mummifications in the very 
wildest of the Hindoo mythologies, 
for they, amid the most monstrous ex- 
travagances, unfold to us_ supera- 
bounding movement, fecundity, and 
life. Though however we must re- 
fuse Leibnitz all merit as a metaphy- 
sical creator, he has been surpassed b 

few as a metaphysical critic; and this 
is what makes him so dear to the 
modern philosophers of France, who 
are suchadmirable metaphysical critics, 
but quite incapable of metaphysical 
creation, which requires genius more 
vigorous, fertile, varied, and organiz- 
ing, than the highest poetry. His 
“New Essays on the Human Un- 
derstanding,” his “'Théodicée,” and 
his smaller philosophical productions, 
though written in a slovenly, slipsop, 
and most undignified style, whatever 
has been maintained to the contrary, 
have an undeniable value for their 
shrewdness of remark, their extent of 
information, and the independent, in- 
cisive, and discursive intellect which 
they display. In observations of de- 
tail Leibnitz is almost always as acute 
as he is substantially right. Recog- 
nizing him to be one of the ss of 
metaphysical critics, we would equally 
admit him to be one of the greatest of 
metaphysical controversialists ; while 
taking, on the whole, a candid, gene- 
rous, and manly attitude toward his 
opponents. Simply as_ replies, the 
“ Théodicée” and the “ Nouveaux Es- 
sais” are triumphant: wherein they 
are defective is in the assertion of 
a positive, organic doctrine. There 
was, however, after all no very large 
or lasting glory in being victor in 
either of the battles. In the case 
of Locke, he had mainly to detect 
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and expose boundless assumption; in 
the case of Bayle, he had merely to 
lash boundless presumption. Bayle 
should have stuck to his unrivalled 
literary gossip and left the problems 
of the universe alone. And Locke 
was still more destitute of synthetic, 
creative genius, than Leibnitz himself. 
The “ Théodicée” is a more ambitious 
work than the “ New Essays,” though 
not nearly so able, the nature of the 
subjects in the latter being better fitted 
to call forth Leibnitz’s best and most 
distinctive characteristics. It is in 
reading the “ Nouveaux Essais” that 
we become strongly impressed with 
the immense difference between ca- 
pacity and faculty. Leibnitz was a 
man of extraordinary capacity, but of 
very ordinary faculty. It is capacity 
more than faculty which in all human 
affairs achieves success. Extraordinary 
faculty in conjunction with ordinary 
capacity usually fails. The mind of 
Leibnitz was a storehouse not a field, 
such a storehouse as for the number of 
its chambers and the wealth of its 
contents will be seldom seen on this 
earth again ; but a mind so ridiculously 
uninventive, that all that he could say 
about God, in words sufficiently ir- 
reverent in sound, though not inten- 
tionally irreverent in sentiment, is,— 
God is a geometer who incessantly 
calculates and resolves this problem,— 
given a monad, an atom of existence, 
to determine the present, past, and 
future state of all the universe: that 
is to say,—God is nothing more than 
enormously dilated capacity, an over- 
grown Leibnitz, not producing any- 
thing, but adding and measuring. Here 
it may be noted that it is men of ca- 
pacity, never men of faculty, that 
perplex and annoy mankind with their 
“'Théodicées.” Faculty gladly, eagerly 
leaps to brotherhood with faculty. To 
justify that infinite faculty on which it 
hangs as a branch, it would feel to be 
like a justification of its own existence ; 
and a justification of its own existence 
it would regard as tantamount to an 
accusation of Him through whom it 
exists. All “Théodicées” are in the 
final analysis vindications of ourselves 
for existing. Capacity is ever fixing 
the confines, mapping out the frontiers, 
in order to have an intenser conscious- 
ness of possession within a determined 
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space, which is the same thing as an 
intenser consciousness of itself, the pos- 
sessor. Every fresh acquisition of 
territory is a more strenuous assertion 
of the claim to what is .already ac- 
quired, and an insatiate avidity bursts 
from time to time into the insolent 
shriek,—Who dares dispute my right 
to be? So that, in addition to all the 
other charges we have made against 
the philosophy of Leibuitz, we accuse 
it of the most grasping egoism joined 
to the most radical and incurable 
scepticism. In truth, men of capacity 
should always let philosophical subjects 
alone: to gather together facts, to 
expound them, to illustrate them, to 
classify them,—that is their province. 
When they venture into metaphysics, 
their grandest feat is to hang vapory 
visions round the pertinacious, mo- 
notonous, croaking appeal in favour of 
their own personal existence. The 
impulse that systematically guides them 
in their metaphysical attempts comes 
curiously forth in their continual 
ascription to the deity of motives. 
Now any one to whom motives are a 
leading idea is ruled in the main by 
ignoble motives. For, in the first in- 
stance, the motive is base that prompts 
to the study of motives either in our- 
selves or in others; and to attribute 
motives to God is to behold in him 
nothing but infinite selfishness. Even 
if this were not so, motive in deity is 
impossible. Whatever is capable of 
motive must stand apart from some- 
thing else. But can God so stand apart? 
If he can stand apart from himself then 
he is not one but multiple, and that 
portion of his nature which influences 
the other portion must itself be God, 
and the rest is merely phantasmal, 
phenomenal. If he can stand apart 
from the universe, and if it is the uni- 
verse that influences him, then is the 
material stronger than the spiritual. 
In either case his infinitude and his 
omnipotence vanish. It was the notion 
of motives in the Divine Being, com- 
bining with other monstrous and base- 
less notions, which led Leibnitz to the 
silly doctrine that the Almighty could, 
like a weak and wayward mortal, have 
choice in creation : a doctrine which, if 
it were true, would conduct to the still 
more preposterous doctrine that he 
could transform his own nature, could 
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morally and intellectually change him- 
self; for the universe being only the 
visible God, if it was in the Deity’s 
power to make any one of a thousand 
possible universes, it was equally in his 
power to work any one of a thousand 
possible transmutations on himself, or 
the whole of them in succession, if he 
had felt so inclined. A thought like 
this opens 2 gulf of horrible problems 
which we shudder to approach. It 
drags us as far as we care to go in the 
company of Leibnitz; and we have 
proceeded so far with him as we have 
done for the purpose not only of de- 
monstrating the thorough untenable- 
ness of his system, both in its totality 
and in its parts, but of showing that 
while reason has the glance of a divi- 
nity faith must have the simplicity of 
a child; and that as it is not one in 
millions who has that glance as a dower 
from infinite reason, it is wise in the 
mass of men to remain contented with 
the child’s simplicity—with faith— 
never seeking to trouble it with pedan- 
tic rationalisings. 

There is an aspect of Leibnitz’s phi- 
losophy which demands copious com- 
ment, but which we must dismiss with 
a mere indication of utmost brevity : 
we mean its juristic character. This 
probably arose from his professional 
studies and occupations. When the 
God he brings before us is not buried 
in the mechanical, he only comes to 
life, from time to time, as a lawgiver. 
Now the deification of law is just as 
ugly and degrading as the deification 
of mechanism. 

As we have not written with any 
intention to depreciate Leibnitz, but 
mainly with the design of fixing the 
place which his philosophy occupies in 
the history of human thought, we shall 
always join in the admiration for his 
talents and labours in so many other 
directions. He was not a great man, 
for he wanted the magnanimity, the 
generosity, the chivalry which are in- 
dispensable to the great man, however 
otherwise gifted. He was not a great 
genius, for he wanted the fecundity, 
the lavish life of genius. But so com- 
prehensive an intellect, so largely fur- 
nished, if we refuse it our fullest re- 
verence, demands our warmest, most 
ungrudging admiration. 

n the Remains of Arthur Henry 
Hallam, whose death caused such ge- 
‘Gent. Maa. Vou. XX XVIII. 
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neral grief, and whose grave has lately 
attracted the gaze of men through the 
melodious lamentations of a famous 

oet, is an essay, entitled “ Theodicea 

ovissima.” ‘This is a very clever 
piece of rhetorical fencing ; but, as a 
serious attempt to grapple with a most 
momentous subject, it is wholly a 
failure. Let us hope that it will be 
the last of the “ Théodicées.” Arthur 
Hallam, treating a matter which Leib- 
nitz had treated, encountered defeat 
from the same cause as Leibnitz. He 
was, like Leibnitz, a man of extraordi- 
nary capacity rather than extraor- 
dinary faculty, and the capacity seemed 
more extraordinary than it was from 
his prodigious facility of expression. 
Even if it were not the most shadowy 
of chimeras, his “ Théodicée” is too ex- 
clusively theological to be examined 
here; and, if Leibnitz is unsatisfactory, 
he is incomparably more so. It was 
equally a blunder in him as in Leibnitz 
to travel into the metaphysical domain 
at all. Whatever may have been his 
metaphysical tastes, we find no evidence 
in the volume of any but the most 
slender amount of metaphysical ability. 
Like John Sterling, he had a military 
rapidity of perception, along with ora- 
torical promptitude and affluence. Nei- 
ther of them had thought deeply, nor 
could think deeply, and it was not on 
the soap-bubbles which they blew that 
we pee travel into the heart of the 
universe. Metaphysics, if they end 
with richest poetry, begin with tra- 
gical battle, and neither Sterling nor 
Hallam had faced terrific conflict, or 
traversed unspeakable agonies. No 
man who has fought grim fights, or 
lived for years in the desert, having for 
only food the fruits he plucks from 
prickly plants, which he refreshes with 
his tears and fecundates with his sweat 
and his blood, would dream of writing 
“Théodicées.” Having no meat given 
him by God, but the bread of sorrow, 
he would ask,—For whom am I so pra= 
digal of these pithy, pointed, pregnant 
sentences? ‘The man of faith needs 
them not, the man of reason needs them 
not. He who is neither a man of faith 
nor a man of reason is a sceptic. And 
what can he do withthem? Ifa noble 
soul, he sinks into despair like Pascal ; 
if an ignoble soul, he will sink still lower 
than despair. And here and there on 
the earth there will ever be some 
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broken and burdened wretch who will 
regard whatever you have to say on 
the best of all possible worlds as stu- 
pidity, sophistry, falsehood, and will 


pronounce, yea, denounce, it as the 
worst of all possible worlds, because he 
feels it to be so. 

Francis HARWELL. 
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THE Historian of Durham was one 
of those truly amiable persons who, 
after their departure, are looked back 
upon as men whom it was a privilege, 
andit isa pride, to have associated with ; 
and with whom strangers and posterity 
are glad to make acquaintance through 
the pages of the biographer. Of such 
men the reputation is ever on the in- 
crease, nor indeed can it fairly com- 
mence (with the public) before their 
death: for they instinctively shrink from 
prominence and from display; they are 
wholly free from any ambition, but 
that of doing good in their generation; 
and, so long as they are alive, they 
elude any attempts their admirers may 
make to obtrude or parade them be- 
fore the world. Mr. Surtees declined 
the wish of his friends to place his 
portrait before one of the volumes 
of his History :* he even avoided a 
county dinner if he suspected he 
should be brought prominently for- 
ward: he disliked the crowded draw- 
ing-room and the strife of tongues, 
and he turned ever for refreshment to 
his garden and his books. There was 
something, perhaps, in his temperament, 
of the impatience of genius, and the 
sensitive excitability of the poet: for 
the title of Robert Surtees to be 
classed as a Poet must be admitted in 
every point required to sustain it, ex- 
cept that of publishing a volume of 
verses. The amount of his poetical 
compositions outnumbers those of Gray. 
Their fancy, their classic taste, their 


pathos, distinguish them far above 
the productions of the common herd 
of versifiers. In imitation he was ex- 
cellent : and so far did his success in 
this respect extend that he entirely 
foiled, in several instances, the pene- 
tration of his correspondent Sir Walter 
Scott, in that poet’s peculiar field of 
the romantic ballad. More than fifty 
poetical pieces of various kinds by Mr. 
Surtees are now published in the vo- 
lume before us, and they are a selec- 
tion only from those which he left be- 
hind him. But, whether his poetical 
remains had been many or few, it was 
already well known that the Historian 
of Durham possessed a highly poetical 
taste, and that he infused the same 
into the composition of his great work. 
All who have made the acquaintance 
of the History of the County Palatine 
will admit the justice of the estimate 
made by Mr. Southey, that 


Mr. Surtees was no ordinary topogra- 
pher. The merest pioneer in literature 
could not have been more patient and 
painstaking. But he possessed higher 
qualifications than the indispensable ones 
of industry and exactness: few writers of 
this class have equalled him in richness 
and variety of knowledge: fewer still have 
brought to the task a mind at once so 
playful and so feeling. 


At the time of Mr. Surtees’s prema- 
ture decease in 1834, Mr. Southey 
wrote the brief memoir of him which 
appeared in the Obituary of our Ma- 
gazine.t} A more extended memoir 





* From this circumstance, there is no better likeness of him than a silhouette taken 
when he was a young man. An engraving of this is prefixed to the present volume: 
In this respect Mr. Surtees’s conduct was parallel to that of Richard Gough, the 
editor and continuator of Camden. 

tT New Series, vol. III. p. 440. A letter addressed by Mr. Southey at the same 
period to Mr. Taylor is printed in the volume before us: ‘‘ I am very sorry (he says) 
for your friend’s death. The loss of a good and learned and happy man can never be 
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was undertaken by his old friend Mr. 
Taylor of Witton-le-Wear, father of 
the author of Philip van Artevelde; 
and it was printed in folio to be pre- 
fixed to the fourth volume of the His- 
tory of Durham, which was left by its 
author unfinished in the press. On the 
publication of this memoir, we hastened 
in our Magazine for January 1840 to 
introduce to the notice of our readers 
some of its interesting contents. We 
there gave a summary of Mr. Taylor's 
biographical narrative; we related the 
literary history of the History of Dur- 
ham; and we made considerable ex- 
tracts from the correspondence of Mr. 
Surtees with Sir Walter Scott. We 
also ventured to express a hope that 
this interesting piece of biography 
should be published separately in octavo, 
feeling sure that it would be gratefully 
received by the public. After the lapse 
of twelve years, and the death of the 
author,* this is now accomplished : the 
extent of the work being increased by 
an equal amount of additional matter, 
which consists of three divisions,—the 
illustrative anecdotes and remarks of 
the Editor, selections from Mr. Sur- 
tees’s poetical compositions, and se- 
lections from his literary correspond- 
ence. 

The additions of the Editor, like the 
finishing touches of a picture, have 
imparted further life and completeness 
to the faithful portrait by Mr. Taylor. 
They consist chiefly of a variety of 
characteristic anecdotes, some of which 
might appear minute and trifling if 
they were extracted individually, but 
which will be duly estimated and wel- 
comed by every reader, who, having 
once made acquaintance with the sub- 
ject of the work, will catch at every 
trait of his benevolent and chivalric 
spirit. We present as a specimen this 
pleasant — of the historian’s lite- 
rary workshop. 

Of that library, from which proceeded 
the History of Durham, let me give a brief 
description. It is a room of a convenient 
size, upon the ground-floor, and commu- 
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nicating with the breakfast room. It is 
lighted by two windows to the west, open- 
ing upon the lawn through a wall, then 
profusely covered with gigantic old pear- 
trees with moss-grown stems interwoven 
with roses and other creeping and flower- 
ing shrubs, in the spring time of the year 
the breeding-place of numerous throstles 
and blackbirds, not one of which was suf- 
fered to be disturbed. Hard by is a 
rookery, in an old clump of sycamores, 
which overhang the garden wall; and in 
the same wall, beneath a coping of a pe- 
culiar character, a whole tribe of starlings 
yearly lay their nests, and hold their mys- 
terious converse on its top. Now and 
then, when a window was open, a red- 
breast would fly in and perch upon Dug- 
dale or the Boldon Buke, and he, too, was 
welcome. ‘Two sides of the room were 
closely occupied by old-fashioned ma- 
hogany book-cases; a third book-case stood 
in a recess near the fire, and the cabinet 
of coins stood between the windows. A 
few portraits upon the wainscot, one of 
Fenelon, one of Walter Scott, and a third 
of Hogg the Shepherd, and an old friend 
upon the hearthrug in the shape of a dog, 
Bounce or Carlo or Nigel, completed the 
picture. 

There are many who will thank me for 
bringing back this room to their memory, 
for along with the room will arise vividly 
to their mind, the most pleasing recollec- 
tions of such a man as they may never 
know again. 


We add another sketch, which leads 
us forth through the library window: 


Mr. Surtees was no mean botanist, and 
he regularly made the pursuit take its part 
in his daily amusements. In spring, in 
particular, it was his habit to walk quietly 
every morning round his garden, and 
count the new flowers as they appeared in 
their turns, as above stated, illustrating 
them by their classical names and descrip- 
tions. When the dahlia was first intro- 
duced into the garden, and he saw, for the 
first time, its velvety bloom, he was much 
delighted, and going into the house came 
out with a mediaeval poet in his hand, 
reciting, as he walked to meet me, two or 
three hexameters in which he fancied the 
flower was described. Not many days 
before he died, he amused himself by 





supplied in his own circle. Slight and casual as my acquaintance with Mr. Surtees 
was, I have never thought of it since without pleasure. His position in society was 
precisely that in which such a man could at the same time be happiest and most 
useful,’? We may here add that Mr. Southey was the writer of the critique on the 
History of Durham, which appeared in the Quarterly Review, vol. xxx1x. p. 361. 

* Mr. Taylor died on the 2d Jan. 1851; and a memoir of him appeared in our 


Obituary in vol. XXXV. p. 317. 
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putting into rhyme the few flowers then 
out in his garden. 

See where the tenants of the spring 
Their chalic’d wreaths unfold— 
Their silver rent the snowdrops bring, 

The crocus pays in gold. 


Of Mr. Raine’s personal anecdotes 
we will give one, which has reference 
to Bishop Barrington : 


This friendly intercourse was agreeable 
to both parties. When the Bishop was 
in the diocese, Mr. Surtees rode to Auck- 
land whenever he felt inclined. The want 
of a frank for a letter, for which he knew 
he could not pay the postage without 
hurting the feelings of the person to whom 
it was addressed, and to whom he further 
knew that even the postage of a letter was 
a consideration, frequently afforded him 
an errand, and he was always welcome. 
The Bishop delighted in his playfulness. 
One morning he found a grave-looking 
personage in black closeted with his Lord- 
ship, and, notwithstanding he was earn- 
estly pressed to enter, as the business of 
the person was not of a private nature, he 
retired till called for. ‘* Why did you not 
come in, Mr. Surtees ?”’ said the Bishop, 
“that was only my chimney-sweep with 
whom I wanted a minute’s talk.’’ ‘“ That 
a chimney-sweep, my Lord! ”’ said Sur- 
tees, * I really believed you were engaging 
a new chaplain. He seem’d to me to be 
the very man for the job.”’ 


This anecdote affords another illus~ 
tration of a remark made by Mr. 
Taylor, that whilst Surtees was dis- 
tinguished by a sentiment of great 
respect for high birth and high station, 
it still was insufficient, in social inter- 
course, to repress the lively sallies of 
his humour. His elation in accomplish- 
ing an act of charity towards an indi- 
gent clergyman, gave rise to a memo- 
rable instance of the same propensity, 
which Mr. Taylor thus described : 

Solomon Grisdale, Curate of Merring- 
ton, who was very poor, and had a numer- 
ous family, lost his only cow. Mr. Sur- 
tees determined to raise a subscription for 
another cow ; and waited on the Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry (the late Earl 
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Cornwallis), then Dean of Durham, and 
owner of the Great Tithes of Merrington, 
to ask what he would give? ‘ Give,’’ 
said his Lordship, ‘‘ why a cow, to be sure. 
Go, Mr. Surtees, to Woodifield, my stew- 
ard, and tell him to give you as much 
money as will buy the best cow you can 
find.’’ Mr. Surtees, who had not ex- 
pected above a five-pound note, at most, 
exclaimed, ‘“*‘ My Lord, I hope you'll ride 
to Heaven upon the back of that cow! ”’ 
A while afterwards he was saluted in the 
College, by the late Lord Barrington, 
with—*‘ Surtees, what is the absurd speech 
that I hear you have been making to the 
Dean?’’ “TI see nothing absurd in it,’’ 
was the reply: “when the Dean rides 
to Heaven on the back of that cow, many 
of you Prebendaries will be glad to lay 
hold of her tail !’” 


Such was the joyous and benevolent 
spirit whose smiles spread happiness 
around the daily path of its owner ; 
and which fed its fancy and culled its 
peculiar delights in that study of past 
ages, which brought so much that was 
strange and grotesque before his vivid 
imagination. 

The memorable imposition upon the 
editor of “The Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border” of the ballad of Fea- 
therstonhaugh, and subsequently of 
some other similar compositions, was 
perfectly in character with Mr. Sur- 
tees’s sportive temper, and with his 
various imitative compositions both in 
prose and verse, of which the book 
before us contains multifarious ex- 
amples. Some recent critics have cen- 
sured this matter with far greater 
severity than we can imagine that 
Scott himself would have done, had 
he made the discovery, even though he 
found himself the victim of the decep- 
tion. The Author of Waverley wrote 
fragments of too many “Old Plays,” as- 
sumed too many literary masks, and out- 
faced too many appeals to his persona-~ 
lity, to have taken offence upon this 
score with the kindred fancy of Surtees. 
Besides, Scott’s eagerness to rush into 
the snare* was enough to outstrip any 


* From other instances it seems that Scott was naturally credulous on such occa- 


sions. 


He mistook a ballad adapted to the chorus of— 


‘* Twenty thousand Cornish men will know the reason why”’ 
for a ‘‘ spirited ballad of the seventeenth century ’’ (see Lockhart’s Life), though it 


had been actually written in 1824, by the present Vicar of Morwenstow. 


He was also 


successfully imposed upon by the Rev. Henry I. T. Drury, who sent him anonymously 
from Cambridge, under the signature of Detector, a Latin version of the apostrophe to 


Woman in Marmion, affirming that it was a passage from one of the poems of Vida ; 
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attempt that Surtees might have made _ bookseller on the Quay-side in New- © 


to withdraw it.* It was at the com- castle, asked Mr. Surtees’s permission 
mencement of the correspondence be- to include it in a collection which he 
tween the parties. Scott acknowledged entitled “ Rhymes of Northern Bards.” 
the receipt of “ The Fray between the Surtees told him that it could be only 
Ridleys and Featherstonhaughs” in a_ with Scott’s permission, which he un- 
letter dated the 17th Dec. 1806. The dertook to ask for; whereupon Scott 
third edition of the Scottish Minstrelsy replied, “I have not either right or 
had just been published ; but Scott inclination to object to what Mr. Bell 
declared he would certainly insert it of Newcastle proposes. An old ballad 
in the next edition. He had not pa- is, Z apprehend, common property; and 
tience to wait so long. On the 21st cannot be appropriated exclusivel 
Feb. following he informed Surtees even by the person who first brings it 
that it had been placed in the notes to before the public; and at any rate, if 
Marmion, a portion being introduced I had any right in the matter, it could 
into the poem itself. This was, it will be only through you, to whom I owe 
be observed, before Scott and Surtees the song, with many other favours.” 
were personally acquainted. Mr.Tay- We here see how fully impressed Scott 
lor’s remarks on the point are these: was with a belief in the genuineness 
of the “old ballad;” nor is there any 
have the success of his attempt tested by Teason to imagine that he was ever 
the unbiassed opinion of the very first undeceived. The truth was first dis- 
authority on the subject; and the result closed in a note by Mr. Raine, pub- 
must have been gratifying to him. But lished in the “ Durham Wills and In- 
at a later period of their intimacy, when ventories,” in 1835. ‘There can be no 
personal regard was added to high admira- doubt that Mr. Surtees had seen the 
tion for his correspondent, he probably will of Albanye Fetherston, of Fether- 
would not have subjected him to the mor- ston, dated and proved in 1573, which 
tification of finding, that he could be im- js there printed. It contains something 
posed on in a matter where he had a right hout Haltwhistle. ti h ti 
to consider himself as almost infallible, 200U) --aluwusstic, though mo mention 
And from this feeling most likely it was, be made of “the Baily.” The testa- 
that Mr. Surtees never acknowledged the tor names his sons Nycholas and Alex- 
imposition: for so late as the year 1830, ander, who are the “ Nicol and Alick” 
in which Scott dates his Introduction to of the ballad. 
the edition of the Minstrelsy published in But Mr. Surtees had pursued his 
1831, the ballad of the ‘‘ Death of Fea- sport still further. On the 28th Feb. 
therstonehaugh ’’ retains its place (vol. i. 1807,—that is, just a week after Scott 
p- 240) with the same expressions of obli- had written to him that the Death of 
gation to Mr. Surtees for the communi- Featherstonhaugh was enshrined in 
cation of it, and the same commendation Marmion, he forwerded 
of his learned proofs of its authenticity. ’ z 
‘ ere ete A ballad of Lord Eure, apparently a 
The vigour and animation of this song of gratulation on his elevation to the 
composition had delighted every ad- peerage, which (he added) I took by reci- 
mirer of the romantic ballad. In De- tation from a very aged person, Rose 
cember, 1811, Mr. John Bell, then a Smith, of Bishop Middleham, et. 91 
’ 


Mr. Surtees, no doubt, had wished to 


when Scott innocently confessed, that, though he had never seen or heard of such poem, 
‘* yet there was so strong a general resemblance as fairly to authorise Detector’s sus- 
picion.”’ 

* Compare a letter of Mr. Surtees to Scott, dated 23rd May, 1808, at p. 72 of the 
volume before us. Its contents are chiefly in reply to Scott’s inquiries respecting Wil- 
limondswick and the Ridleys. “ At the time I sent you my ballad (he writes) I had 
no immediate idea of your publishing it, and was probably not so minutely accurate as 
I ought, had I contemplated its appearance from the press. . . . I had intended, 
et si mens non leva fuisset I certainly should have written to you, on hearing you 
were about to honc ur the ballad with a place in Marmion, [this seems to confess to 
some compunction, but he proceeds—] to give you some account of the old tower of 
Willimondswick,’’ &c. &c. Again, towards the end, “ By-the-by, when you reprint 
Marmion, say the ballad was given me by an agent, &c. not the agent ; as that would 
imply Col. Beaumont’s chief agent, of whose name I am ignorant, and who probably 
knows nothing of the matter.”’ 


i 
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whose husband’s father and two brothers 
were killed in the rebellion of 1745. I 
was asking her for Jacobite songs, and 
instead acquired ‘ Lord Eure.’’ The 
person intended is William Lord Eure, 
father of Sir Ralph killed at Ancram ; 
created a peer in 35 Henry VIII. which 
would be, I believe, the year before An- 
cram fight. 


This ballad was printed by Scott in 
his Minstrelsy, and in the edition of 
1833 it occurs in vol. i. p. 417. In 
the volume before us Mr. Raine has 
presented another copy, with its tale- 
telling variations, from a loose paper 
in Mr. Surtees’s handwriting. 

A third case was Bertram’s Dirge, 
which Scott also inserted in his Min- 
strelsy. Mr. Raine had suspicions of 
its authorship during Mr. Surtees’s 
life, not merely from its style, but from 
the introduction of Grey friars, as he 
knew of no establishment of that order 
in any district of Northumberland in 
which the scene could be laid. He 
assigned it to Surtees in the margin of 
his own copy of the Minstrelsy, and 
the author confessed the impeachment, 
by adding, Jia, teste seipso. Bertram’s 
Dirge was communicated to Scott in 
Nov. 1809, as a romantic fragment 
obtained “ from the imperfect recita- 
tion of Anne Douglas, a withered 
crone, who weeded in my garden.” It 
is now printed with variations, some 
of which (it is remarked by Mr. Raine) 
appear to surpass in beauty and sim- 
plicity the corresponding stanzas al- 
ready before the public. Portions, it 
will be observed, are entirely new. 


They shot him dead on the Ninestane rigg, 
Beside the headless cross ; 

And they left him lying in his blood, 
Upon the Ninestane moss. 


They made him a bier of the birken boughs, 
Of the sauf and the espin gray ; 

And they bore him to the Lady Chapel, 
And watched him there all day. 


They washed him in the Lady well, 
His wounds so deep and sair ; 

And they plac’d a posy on his breast, 
And a garland in his hair, 


They row’d him in a lily sheet, 
And bare him to his earth : [mass, 
And the grey priests sang the dead man’s 
As they passed the chapel garth. 


* To greet, to weep. 
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They buried him at mirk midnight, 
By the side of the Ninestane burn ; 
And they cover’d him o’erwith the heather 
flower, 
The gray moss, and the fern. 


The birk tree grows aboon his grave, 





and the espin gray ; 
His biood-hounds lie beside his feet, * 
That never shall wake the day. 





They buried him when the bonny may 
Was on the flow’ring thorn— 

And she wak’d him till the forest gray 
Of every leaf was lorn ; 

Till the rowan-tree of gramarye 
Its scarlet clusters shed— 

And the hollin green alone was seen, 
With its berries glistening red. 

They buried him when the Ninestane burn 
Did o’er the pebbles greet,* 

And she wak’d him till the water rose 
And lav’d her lily feet. 

They dug his grave but a bare foot deep, 
With neither pick nor spade— 

That the dew of Heaven might fall and dreep 
On the moolst where he was laid. 


This concludes the list of Mr. Sur- 
tees’s compositions admitted into The 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border ; but 
he sent Scott still another, “ Lord Der- 
wentwater’s Good Night,” which was 
transferred to James Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd, and published by him in his 
“ Jacobite Relics,” ii. 30; and a fifth, 


As I down Raby Park did pass, 


but this was not adopted by Scott, be- 
cause the author admitted at the time 
that it was almost entirely his own 
composition :— 


I have only just heard, a few hours 
ago, the first stanza of this, evidently 
founded on “ Plumpton Park ;’’ can re- 
cover no more of the original than the 
two lines which I suppose were the bur- 
den. I have filled it up asa kind of cento 
from such ideas and passages as occur to 
me at the present writing. I would give 
ten pounds for the original Lament. 


Both the pieces last mentioned ac- 
companied the ballad on Lord Eure: 
and here we come toa close of the 
successful impositions of the English 
antiquary on the Scotish bard. For 
poetical merit they may be safely 
trusted to defend themselves. As fa- 
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brications they would probably have 
been detected sooner or later, even if 
the original drafts had not been pre- 
served. There is nothing in the harm- 
less imposition practised on Sir Walter 
Scott that can justify the classification 
of these forgeries with those of Mac- 
pherson or Chatterton. They pre- 
tended to offer the public no new 
class of literary composition, and their 
perfect verisimilitude prevented their 
assuming any other character than that 
of being “very good of their kind.” 
They are a species of mosaic-work, 
“a cento of ideas and passages” (to 
use the author’s own words), gathered 
from historical reading, as Gray’s poetry 
is a cento of ideas and passages culled 
from the perusal of his classic and 
polished predecessors; and their au- 
thor merely pursued the 0 of the oft- 
commended Bishop of Dromore, but 
with more taste and more truth. Still, 
as we have already remarked, there are 
parts that would not have stood a strict 
critical ordeal. Mr. Raine has pointed 
out one in the non-existent Grey 
friars. There are several phrases, 
now familiar, and forcible enough, 
(such as “haud their jaw,” &c.) but 
which would probably not be sup- 
ported by other examples of so early 
a presumed date, and we can name 
one expression in particular which is 
not correctly used, 

Symy Haw gat lam’d of a leg, 

And syne ran wallowing hame. 
where a note explains wallowing as 
“bellowing.” But what says Brockett’s 
North-Country Glossary ? It contains 
no such verb: whilst in Jamieson “ to 
wallow” is explained “to wither, to 
fade,” from the Anglo-Saxon wealow- 
ian, marcescere; and in Johnson to 
wallow is “to roll like swine in the 
mud.” In short, the word never ex- 
isted in the sense imagined by Mr. 
Surtees. 

It is evident that a poetical and 
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romantic version of the traditions of 
the North was one of Mr. Surtees’s 
favourite schemes throughout his life, 
though it was repeatedly taken out of 
his hands. Mr. Raine states in the 
Preface to the present volume that, had 
he lived to finish his History, “it was 
his settled plan to compose what he 
often spoke of as his Bishopric Gar- 
land, to consist of the publication of 
ballads by his own pen, founded on the 
historical events and legendary tradi- 
tions of the county.” 

In that work, had it been produced, 
it cannot be doubted that “ The Death 
of Featherstonhaugh,” and all the other 
compositions we have named, would 
have been honestly reclaimed by their 
true parent; as well as those which he 
had inserted in the quiet corners of his 
History, without any other intimation 
of their authorship, save that some of 
them were said to be extracted from 
an inedited Poem on the Superstitions 
of the North. But first Sir Walter 
Scott, next Mr. Bell in his “ Rhymes 
of Northern Bards,” and lastly Sir 
Cuthbert Sharp, were the adventurers 
in the same field who anticipated his 
designs.* To the last-named we find 
Mr. Surtees very kindly communicating 
his ideas on the subject, in a letter 
written only five months before his 
death :— 


I think, (he says,) at least in the first 
instance, the Collection should be confined 
to genuine Durham ballads, or what John 
Bell calls Northern Rhymes. Some imi- 
tations (but such mine scarcely aret) might 
be added, but perhaps I might throw these 
into a separate though uniform shape. 
They would make a small garland, and 
some embellishments. Let us have the 
old stuff first. 


It would seem that Surtees was con- 
templating that the proposed Garland 
should be a joint production: at least, 
he wished to retain the control and 
arrangement of it. In consequence of 





* There is a fourth compilation of this kind, ‘‘ The Local Historian’s Table Book, 


Legendary Division,’’ by Mr. M. A. Richardson, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


In this 


work several of Mr. Surtees’s ballads are republished, but it was only ‘‘ The Fray of 
Featherstonhaugh ”’ of the three inserted in the ‘‘ Scottish Minstrelsy,’’ as to the 
authorship of which the Editor had been enlightened. 

+ + This expression is remarkable, but it is difficult to determine with precision its 


intended import, or to which of his compositions it was intended to refer. 


As for the 


ballads in the ‘‘ Minstrelsy,’’ if he did not regard them as imitations, it seems to 
imply a reflection on the penetration of any one who could mistake them for ‘‘ the 


old stuff.’’ 
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his death, Sir Cuthbert Sharp pub- 
lished his Bishopric Garland accord- 
ing to his own devices. It consists en- 
tirely of “ the old stuff,”—a few ballads, 
a few doggrel rhymes, and a few tradi- 
tional legends. 

We have stated that Mr, Surtees 
excelled in other imitative composi- 
tions. He wrote some capital Bar- 
nabsean verses describing a visit to 
Harrogate and Richmond ; but, as still 
more in character with his peculiar 
tastes, we shall here quote the follow- 
ing parody of “I do remember an 
Apothecary "— 

I do remember a strange man, a herald— 

And hereabouts he dwells—whom late I noted 

In parti-colour’d coat like a fool’s jacket, 

Or morrice-dancer’s dress—musty his looks, 

Like to a piece of ancient shrivell’d parchment, 

Or an old pair of leather brogues twice turn’d ; 

And round the dusky room he did inhabit, 

Whose wainscot seem’d as old as Noah’s ark, 

Were divers shapes of ugly, ill-form’d monsters, 

Hung up on scutcheons like an old church aisle— 

A blue boar rampant, and a griffin gules, 

A gaping tyger, and a cat-o’-mountain, 

What nature never form’d, nor madman dream’, 

Gorgons and hydras and chimeeras dire ; 

And straight before him lay a dusty heap 

Of ancient legers, books of evidence, 

Old blazon’d pedigrees and antique rolls, 

(Which made full oft the son beget the father, 

And give to maiden ladies fruitful issue,) 

Torn parish registers, probates, and testaments— 

From which, with cunning art and sage con- 
trivance, 

He fairly culled divers pedigrees ; 

And next, by act of transmutation rare, 

Did change his musty vellum into gold— 

For straight comes in a gaudy city youth, 

(Whose father, for oppression and vile cunning, 

Lies roaring low in Limbo lake the while,) 

And straight depositeth some forty guineas, 

And after some few words of mystic import, 

Of Mowbray, Howard, Vere, Plantagenet, 

And other necromantic terms of art, 

Most gravely utter’d by the smoke-dried sage, 

He takes, in lieu of gold, the vellum roll, 

With arms emblazon’d and Ear] Marshal’s signet, 

And struts away, a well-born gentleman. 

Observing this, I to myself did say, 

* And if a man did need a coat of arms, 

Here lives a caitiff that would sell him one.” 


In accordance with the same train of 
ideas, we have been more than amused 
by the Historian’s sketch of his own 


character. It was written when he 
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was about three-and-twenty, and is the 
earliest of his compositions that has 
been preserved :— 


Heraldicus is the only child of a gentle- 
man of independent fortune in one of the 
northern counties.* His mother was a 
lady of great good sense and elegant ac- 
complishments, and his father, to a taste 
for painting and the fine arts, added a de- 
gree of information in the most useful 
branches of general science and natural 
history seldom met with in any one not 
professionally connected with those sub- 
jects. The subject of these Memoirs in- 
herited from both of them a quickness of 
apprehension, a diligence of application, 
and a degree of retentive memory, which, 
under a proper direction, might probably 
have either enabled him to attain a re- 
spectable situation in any professional line, 
or have rendered him useful as a country 
gentleman and magistrate. Unfortunately, 
however, Heraldicus has rendered of no 
avail all these qualifications, by an exclu- 
sive application of them to a-study at once 
useless and uncommon. In an age when 
the fictitious splendour of heraldry and the 
idle boast of pedigree are universally seen 
through and despised, and when the trifles 
which amused, and perhaps polished, and 
the distinctions which awed our unreason- 
ing ancestors, are sinking fast into oblivion, 
as institutions which, having outlived the 
purposes they were intended for, are con- 
sidered (like corporations, brass (dlank), 
and boot-tops) not only useless but noxious 
—when the idea of hereditary right and 
divine succession gives place to notions of 
equality in rights, with distinctions in pro- 
perty and subordination for civil purposes, 
founded on reason, not prejudice,—He- 
raldicus, who ought from his talents and 
(blank) to have been one of the first to 
hail the dawnings of a brighter age, and 
who might, perhaps, have usefully and 
honourably assisted in dispelling the re- 
maining mists of ignorance and darkness, 
instead of this, employed his faculties in 
attending to and admiring the invidious 
distinctions so long held to scorn by the 
eye of philosophy, and forgetting, or per- 
haps approving, their tendency to enslave 
and debase, spends his time in contem- 
plating and admiring the gorgeousness of 
the trappings in which the genius of the 
feudal times held enchained the liberties 
of mankind ; contemplating the mass of 


* “ His father, Robert Surtees, esq. had married his first cousin Dorothy, daughter 
and co-heiress of William Steele, of Lamb Abbey, in Kent, and Red Lion Square, 


London, an East India Director, and M.P. for Hindon. 


The mother, a lady adorned 


with personal and fashionable attractions, possessed considerable literary acquirements : 
the father was a scholar, a skilful amateur painter, and a recluse.”—(From a notice of 
Mr. Surtees, written by Sir Cuthbert Sharp.) 

4 
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armorial e¢ cetera which adorn the walls 
of the feudal fortress, he forgets the dun-~ 
geon io which the prisoners of some petty 
tyrant languished. - He has, indeed, em- 
ployed himself in the study of history, but 
he has left off reading it at the very period 
when it becomes useful and interesting. 
Enquire after the exploits of some petty 
Norman baron, or one of the princes whose 
internal quarrels desolated the fine empire 
of France, and he will weary you with a 
long and tedious history of their manors, 
possessions, and victories; what abbeys 
their superstition founded, and what ra- 
vages their lust and cruelty occasioned. 
Examine him as to anything subsequent 
to those days of darkness, concerning any 
modern act of legislature, or any late regu- 
lations as to landed or commercial pro- 
perty, the influence of which is still felt, 
and he will answer you only by lamenting 
that Henry VII. permitted the nobles to 
alienate their estates, and that the com- 
missioners of Henry VIII. were permitted 
to deface the painted windows and gorgeous 
shrines of the monasteries. In matters 
useful to the private gentleman heis equally 
ignorant. Agriculture, which so much and 
deservedly occupies the attention of the 
country gentleman of the present day, has 
forhimnocharms. He knows not whether 
the fields which surround his house grow 
larger turnips, but he will tell you exactly 
where the entrenchments of a Danish camp, 
which his good fortune has placed near 
him, formerly existed. It igeprecisely 
those ages which the liberal enquirer is 
content to pass with a sigh of general pity 
for their ignorance, and averted horror for 
their barbarity, precisely the history of 
these that is his favourite study. Heraldry, 
it may be supposed, is one of his chief ob- 
jects. It is, indeed, his loved employment 
by day, his dream by night. Whilst at 
Oxford, instead of laying in stores of 
general learning, which the public library 
presented, he read nothing but the mis- 
spelt, tattered folio MSS. of Roger Dods- 
worth, the Yorkshire antiquary. These, 
indeed, he copied verbatim, and many a 
charter and many a feoffment he toiled 
through. Though not destitute of a taste 
for poetry, he seldom amused himself with 
reading the compositions of the muse; 
and, though on classic ground, he only 
Once, to quiet the perpetual solicitations 
of his tutor and the college forms, wrote a 
copy of Latin verses, which were suffi- 
ciently applauded, describing in poetical 
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language the crests and armorial bearings 
of the warriors. He prefers that chapter 
of Ariosto which describes the badges of 
the heroes, and was, when a child, fond of 
reading, in the Universal History, the em- 
blems of the twelve tribes of the Jews. 
When removed to Lincoln’s Inn for the 
study of the law, he gave, in order nomi- 
nally to comply with his father’s desire, 
one hundred guineas to an eminent con- 
veyancer, for the liberty of not attending 
his office ; but his time was spent in the 
British Museum and the Heralds’ Office, 
and his rooms were filled with transcripts 
of Visitations of counties, grants of arms, 
and useless copies from the mouldering 
records of the Harleian Manuscripts. 
Dallaway’s Heraldry was the only book 
he ever subscribed to, though he wished 
him at the d. for forestalling the subject. 
He was once, indeed, heard to say he had 
some idea of studying conveyancing, and 
settling as a lawyer in the country, that 
he might in the course of business gain 
easier access to the pedigrees and ancient 
evidences of the gentry. When at home, 
in the midst of an elegant collection of 
books on polite literature, he spends all 
his time in poring over the registers of his 
own and two orthree neighbouring parishes, 
making extracts of the gentry. These, 
with some inscriptions from tombstones, 
and a few anecdotes of scoundrels long 
since rotten, he binds and gilds, and calls 
Cottecran. DUNELM..... 


The letters which Mr. Surtees wrote 
to Mr. Raine in the olden style are 
also excellent for their imitative truth. 
The masterpiece in our view is one 
which describes his adventures in the 
Dean and Chapter Library, on an oc- 
casion when he undertook to supply 
Mr. Raine’s place as Librarian :— 


Maineford, 20 Jan. 1826. 

Good Maister Rayne,—Ye schal under- 
stonde that I stode for ye in the libr’ 
Tewesday and Thorsday, and on y° first 
daie cam a certen nobillman of y* reaulme 
of Scotland, yat is callid Blynd Erskine,* 
and on namid Prynce of Shincliffe; and 
Dom’ Erskine gat a boke, which is fairly 
enterid; Maister Prynce askid for on 
boke yat was not imprinted. And on 
Thorsdaie was grete snowe and hail, and 
yer cam no on nigh; but at the last it fell 
out, as I sat reading in Strype’s Annals, 
the windowes all shook fearfully, and y® 





* This gentleman, who had the misfortune to have been born blind, was an excellent, 
well-informed man, and at that time resided in Durham, for the education of his sons 


at the school. 
to Mr. Erskine’s father by George 1V. 
Gent. Mag. Vor. XX XVIII. 


The earldom of Mar, forfeited in the rebellion of 1715, was restored 
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portraicture of blody Mary movid, and right 
aneath Deane Sudbury a panel opened,* 
and there came in an apparition fairly 
attired, lyke a yong dame after London 
fascion; by which mater I gat a grete 
fright, for I knewe of non such passage. 
And on the next Tewsdaie, when Maister 
Wheler shuld have taken the key, he 
fell seeke of a grete stroke of payne across 
the smale of his bakke (a part which maie 
not be easilie found), and so I deliv’ed 
the grete key to Maister Millar, Scotus, 
and, he standing in som doubte, I also 
spake with M* Prebendarie Darnell, who 
was verie willing to come in case of need ; 
and with him I left your small keys, 
which he said he faithfully (would) liver 
over to you; and I did observe, Maister 
Rayne, that y® dore hinges of the auld 
cabinet be sore shaken and disrupted, so 
that it hingeth altogether by the locke, 
which mater gat worse in my handling by 
the breking of an auld nayle, and Maister 
Darnell said yt shuld be amendid when ye 
returned ;-and I send herewith yo" boke 
of Lycens and Administration, and one 
other old boke out of the privy Closet, 
e dextra ut intraveris, and one boke of 
Aydes and Subsidies, which methinke I 
never saw afore: and, when ye have had 
y' use of it, I schal pray ye to send itt 
forth again: and I have of yo™* one boke 
of Testaments, No. III, and y® Catal. 
spectant. Fishlake and Hemingburgh I 
could not finde; so that mater restith. 
And having good hope to see ye in Dirrame 
in short time, I saie no mor at this pre- 
sent, except sending ye a curious receit to 
cure dronkenness in any ill man or wife, 
which is: 

Take lyve vyperres, and bruise them 
not, but putt them in the pot or can 
whereof the dronkard schal go to drinke, 
and it schal moche amende him, and if he 
drinke of them and they engendre kindly 
in his kyte, it wil be better, for soe schall 
he drincke no moe. 

Soe restith yours ever, R. S. 


The Correspondence of Mr. Surtees 
now published for the first time con- 
sists of some hundred and twenty let- 
ters, extending from the year 1803 to 
that of his death, thirty years later. 
The most prominent of his early corre- 
spondents (as here exhibited) were the 
late Mr. Kirkpatrick Sharpe of Edin- 
burgh, and Mr. Frank of Stockton- 
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upon-Tees, the nephew of Ritson; the 
more recent are the Rev. James Raine, 
Sir Cuthbert Sharp, and his printers 
the Messrs. Nichols. ‘There are a few 
letters to the Rev. John Hodgson, the 
late Historian of Northumberland, and 
many—perhaps the most interesting of 
the whole—addressed to Mrs. Surtees. 
Mr. Frank of Stockton was addressed 
chiefly on behalf of Walter Scott, with 
reference to Ritson’s poetical collec- 
tions. Surtees’s correspondence with 
Scott himself was previously worked 
up in Mr. Taylor’s biography. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick Sharpef of Hoddam 
Castle, in Dumfriesshire, was a fellow- 
collegian of Surtees at Christ Church : 
and Scott thus mentions him in a letter 
written from Edinburgh in April 
1808 :— 

Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe is here at 
present; he is, I find, an old college friend 
and correspondent of yours. He is a very 
ingenious as well as agreeable young man, 
and, I think, will be an excellent poet, 
when the luxuriance of his fancy is a little 
repressed by severer taste. I never saw 
so excellent a drawer of comic figures, for 
I will not debase his sketches by calling 
them caricatures. 


We think in this case, and perhaps 
in some others, the Editor would have 
done well to have introduced both 
parts of the correspondence, following 
Mr. Taylor’s example with respect to 
Scott. We have none of Mr. Sharpe’s 
letters to Surtees, but among many of 
Surtees to Sharpe there is one, dated 
in March 1808, which warmly testifies 
to their mutual regard. It was writ- 
ten before Mr. Surtees had ventured 
into print, and we extract a portion of 
it :— 

I go on collecting and collecting, but as 
to publishing, I fear dealing with printers 
and engravers worse than critics. If they 
mauled your volume of poems, what will 
they do with a heavy volume of topography, 
full of uncouth names, law-Latin, and old 
English, a noble field for errata? I got 
your poems,t and have been most highly 
gratified, not less by the poetry than notes. 
Your account of the overloading Holyrood 
House Chapel is the most satisfactory 


* In this part of the library there is a private entrance through the wainscot into 


the deanery. 


+ Mr. Sharpe died on the 17th March, 1851; and a memoir of him will be found 
in our Obituary, vol. xxxv. p. 557. Of the sale of his library see vol. xxXv1. p. 523. 


t Metrical Legends and other Poems. 


Lond. 1807. 8vo. 
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account that could have been given; 


* Julian of the Bower is sweetly pretty, and 


the Countess of Roxburgh most delight- 
fully arch, and reminds me so much of 
Charles Sharpe, that I long for Christ 
Church again, notwithstanding the ap- 
pendages of Carey anda long list of frightful 
spectres that rise in review at the name. 
It strongly reminds me of a lady whom 
you were determined to call Lady Southesk, 
and who, perhaps, now enjoys the title. 
I was extremely struck with the lines on 
Guise. Amidst some strange conceits, 
they possess, at least in your version, a 
romantic air of sorrow that is not always 
found in attempts of the same kind, either 
in the demps passé or present; but the das 
de soie incarnat in the note, which set the 
French son of a b— a-crying, is exquisite. 

I wish you would give us a few more 
translations of the best pieces of Boccace, 
in the style of your Lorenzo and Isabella. 
They remind me of Dryden’s Tales and 
Translations, which were always peculiar 
favourites with me. These kind of stories 
are, I think, much better in verse than in 
roundabout half-poetic prose. 

Our space will not allow us to make 
further extracts from the Correspond- 
ence of Mr. Surtees: but we cannot 
conclude without expressing our opi- 
nion that this volume will be one of 
the most acceptable that has been pro- 
vided for the members of the Surtees 
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Society. Our readers are aware that 
that Society was established shortly 
after Mr. Surtees’s death, with the con- 
joint objects of doing honour to his 
memory and of illustrating the history 
of the North of England and the Scotish 
borders. It has given birth to a series 
of works,—not so numerous as those of 
some other publishing Societies, but, 
it is universally admitted, altogether 
of a more uniformly important and 
substantial character. In the year 
1849 the subscription was reduced from 
two guineas to one per annum; and 
since that time the Society has pro- 
duced— 

In: 1850, The Injunctions and other 
Ecclesiastical Proceedings of Richard 
Barnes, Bishop of Durham, 1577— 
1587. Edited by ‘the Rev. James 
Raine, M.A. 

In 1851, The Anglo-Saxon Hymna- 
rium, from MSS. of the x1th century, 
in Durham, the British Museum, &c. 
Edited by the Rev. Joseph Steven- 
son, M.A. 

In 1852, The Life of Mr. Surtees ; 
and 

Boldon Buke. Edited by the Rev. 
William Greenwell, M.A. [Of this 
last we shall take some further notice 
in another place. ] 


STOWE BARDOLPH CHURCH, NORFOLK. 
(With Exterior and Interior Views.) 


The parish church of Stowe Bar- 
dolph has been lately restored, chiefly 
at the expense of the patron, Sir 
Thomas Hare, Bart. The roofs being 
ina bad state, it was necessary to have 
new roofs both to the nave and chan- 
cel, and it was determined at the same 
time to replace the old square-headed 
windows of no-order of architecture by 
decorated windows, and also to reseat 
the church with open seats; taking 
down a partition and-huge gallery, 
which cut off the font and tower, and 
thus opening the west window to the 
church. Towards this the parish 
raised 5002. Upon stripping the 
plaster from the walls (which, as is 
common with our parish churches, 
were plastered outside as well as in), 
that on the south side was found to be 
in such a defective condition, that it 


was decided to rebuild it from the 
foundation. This wasaccordingly done, 
and a general restoration made after 
the designs of Raphael Brandon, of 
Beaufort-buildings, architect. 

Early English sedilia, a Piscina with 
lancet window above, and a curious 
low side-window, about 28 inches high 
and 5 inches wide, looking directly 
upon the high altar, were discovered 
on stripping the plaster from the walls, 
and have been represented in the Papers 
of the Norfolk and Norwich Archzo- 
logical Society. These have all been 
rebuilt in their exact original position. 
The chancel, which was pewed, has 
been fitted with oak stalls and seats, 
and the patron’s seat, which occupied 
one side of the chancel, has been thrown 
back into a private side chapel, by 
opening an arch through the north 
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wall; a new oak screen has been 
placed under the chancel arch; also a 
new carved oak lectern, stone pulpit, 
and font. The windows throughout 
have stained glass, executed by Messrs. 
Ward and Nixon; those in the nave 
were given (together with the font) 
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by Major F. M. Martyn. The walls 


are built of the brown rag of the 
country, which is of divers hues, whilst 
the basement, string course, gablets, 
water tables, and crosses, with the 
dressings generally, are of Caen stone. 
The total cost was upwards of 2,100/. 





WANDERINGS OF AN ANTIQUARY. 
By Tuomas Wrieut, F.S.A. 


VI.—Tue Roman Porreries on THE BANKS OF THE MEDWAY. 


IT was a bright and beautiful day 
in the month of May, 1846, when a 
few friends, all interested more or less 
in antiquarian pursuits, assembled at 
Strood, in Kent, at the invitation of 
Mr. Humphrey Wickham of that place, 
a gentleman well known to archzxo- 
logists for his numerous and interesting 
discoveries on the site of the cemetery 
of the Roman city of Durobrive 
(Rochester) which lay at Strood. Our 
party consisted of Mr. Roach Smith, 
Mr. Fairholt, Mr. Jerdan (of the 
Literary Gazette), Mr. A. J. Dunkin, 
Mr. Wickham, myself, and one or two 
others. A fine yacht, which had been 
lent us for the occasion, waited upon 
us in Chatham harbour. 

After a hearty breakfast at Strood, 
a prudent preparation for such an ex- 
cursion, we went on board our craft, 
which was immediately put under 
weigh, and we were soon sailing down 
the waters of the Medway; I might 
well have added joyously, for there is 
nothing more exhilarating than an ex- 
cursion on the water in one of the 
smiling days of spring. The banks of 
the Medway, so fine above Rochester 
bridge, are below Chatham nowhere 
very interesting, and they soon become 
extremely flat, with ground rising a 
little behind, on which we may trace 
here and there the tower of a village 
church. We pass on the left Upnor 
castle, and on the right Gillingham, 
two of the defences of Britain in the 
olden time, and then we come upon 
low level ground, extending from Gil- 
lingham to the isle of Sheppey, and 
known as the Gillingham, Upchurch, 
and Halstow marshes, from the three 
parishes over which they extend. They 
are not correctly described by their 
name of marshes, as they can hardly 


be called marshes in the usual ac- 
ceptation of the term; the ground 
is in fact hard, but it lies upon a 
very tenacious and fine clay, its level 
being a little above that of the river 
at high water, and the latter has 
cut it into innumerable little creeks 
and channels. It was at the mouth of 
one of the larger creeks, known by the 
name of Otterham creek, which runs 
in a winding course from the Medway 
up to the western boundary of the vil- 
lage of Upchurch, that we cast anchor. 
It is time that I should state the 
object of our little voyage. Various 
accidental discoveries made of late 
years had shown that these marshes 
are the site of very extensive Roman 
potteries, which must, from appear- 
ances, have been worked during the 
whole period of the Roman occupation 
of the island. In many parts along the 
sides of the creeks, where the sea has 
broken away the ground and left a 
perpendicular or almost a perpendicu- 
lar bank, we can see running along at 
a depth of from two to three feet a 
regular layer, in many places a foot 
thick, of Roman pottery, most of it in 
fragments, but here and there a perfect 
or nearly perfect vessel, and mixed 
with lumps of half-burnt clay. The 
bed of the creek is formed of the clay 
in a liquid state, forming a fine and 
very tenacious mud, which is com- 
pletely filled with the Roman pottery, 
which is more easily procured in the 
mud than in the bank, and with less 
danger of breaking the perfect speci- 
mens. These latter may be felt by 
pushing a stick about in the mud. 
When I say more easily found, I mean 
by those who have no objection to 
trusting themselves into the mud, with 
the hope of getting out of it again. 
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Having dropped our anchor at the 
mouth of Otterham creek, as I have 
already stated, we lowered our two 
boats. We had previously prepared 
ourselves for the adventure by laying 
aside such parts of our clothing as we 
did not wish to spoil, putting on im- 
mense water-boots, which enveloped 
most of us nearly to the middle, and 
shielding our heads with those impene- 
trable coverings known as “ sou’ 
westers.” Thus equipped, and carry- 
ing each of us a light spade, or at least 
a stick, we took to our boats and 
ascended the creek. After some row- 
ing, we came to a spot where the ap- 
pearance of the banks told us that 
there must be abundance of pottery, 
and here we run our boats on the mud, 
and jumped into it ourselves. It must 
be borne in mind, that we had so 
chosen our time as to arrive there when 
the tide was almost out, and when 
therefore there was a wide surface of 
mud left uncovered between the water 
and the bank. The mud, it must be 
observed, had no definite bottom. At 
the surface it was simply clay kept in 
a liquid state by being constantly co- 
vered by the tide. A little beneath it 
was rather stiffer, and as one sank 
deeper and deeper the consistence in- 
creased gradually, until no doubt at 
some unknown depth it became hard. 
This conjectural depth, however, was 


Searching for Roman Pottery, Otterham Creek, Upchurch. 








so far beyond our geological know- 
ledge or our power of fathoming, that 
we were obliged to keep in almost 
constant motion, that we might not 
sink too far ourselves, and withal the 
clay mud was so tenacious that motion 
itself was not always possible. It was 
a common occurrence for one of us to 
get his leg so fast that he was obliged 
to call in the aid of one of his compa- 
nions to help him to pull it out; and 
even when a foot had sunk to a very 
inconsiderable depth, its unfortunate 
possessor, in his attempt at progression, 
was often thrown on his hands and 
knees, in which case his arms inva- 
riably went in almost up to the shoul- 
ders, or he was made to roll over in a 
contrary direction. ‘Towards the close 
of the exploring expedition, when the 
tide was coming in rather rapidly, I 
actually found one of our most distin- 
guished archeologists, who had been 
unconsciously sinking gradually, while 
occupied with a remarkably rich bed 
of pottery, imbedded himself to such a 
degree, that I had literally to dig a 
trench round him to set him free, 
obliged all the while to move about 
rapidly myself to avoid a similar fate. 
All these accidents, however, helped 
to keep up the mirth and amusement 
of this extraordinary exploration, and 
we spent two or three hours very 
agreeably, dubbling about in the mud 
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and the water, to the no small annoy- 
ance of multitudes of shrimps and 
small crabs, the latter of which were 
running about like so many very large 
spiders. Our proceedings, however, 
were venturesome enough to be not 
altogether agreeable to one or two of 
our party, who preferred basking in 
the sun on the more solid bank, and 
looking on at the freaks of their com- 
panions. 

We had soon collected a very con- 
siderable quantity of samples of Roman 
pottery, of a great variety of forms 
and patterns, though we had not been 
very successful in finding perfect ves- 
sels. Many of our fragments, however, 
were sufficiently large to shew us the 
original shape and character of the 
vessels to which they belonged, and 
they always possessed the classic ele- 
gance of form characteristic of Roman 
art in all its branches. The pottery 
made here, however, was of an inferior 
kind to that made in the no less exten- 
sive works which have been discovered 
at the northern Durobrive (Castor, on 
the eastern borders of Northampton- 
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shire). Nevertheless, theRoman pottery 
of the Medway was of a fine and hard 
texture. Its colour is usually a blue- 
black, which was produced by baking 
it in the smoke of vegetable substances, 
in what have been designated by Mr. 
Artis, the discoverer of the Durobrivian 
potteries, smother-kilns. The orna- 
ments of the pottery found in these 
marshes are simple in character, but 
very diversified. Sometimes they con- 
sist of bands of half-circles, made with 
compasses, sometimes by themselves, 
and sometimes combined with lines 
drawn from the half-circles to the bot- 
toms of the vessels, with an instrument 
like a notched piece of wood. Some 
of the samples of this ware are orna- 
mented with wavy intersections and 
zigzag lines, while on others the orna- 
ment is formed by raised points, en- 
circling the vessels in bands, or grouped 
into circles, squares, and diamond pat- 
terns. In other examples the ornament 
is more simple, consisting merely of 
parallel or crossed lines. Lines crossed 
diamond-wise, like network, form a 
very common ornament. A few sam-~- 





Roman Pottery from the Upchurch Marshes. 


ples of this pottery, to furnish a general 
notion of its character, are given in the 
accompanying cut. Some specimens 
of a red ware have been found in Ot- 
terham creek and its neighbourhood ; 
they are of the same kind of clay, but 
were made by subjecting them to a 
stronger degree of heat in the burning. 
The vessels of this red ware are usually 
bottle-shaped, with narrow necks and 
with handles. 

The most extraordinary circum- 


stance connected with these layers of 


pottery is their great extent. They 





have as yet only been very partially 
explored, but they have been found 
within the parish of Gillingham, and 
again on the edge of the flat land or 
marshes towards the isle of Sheppey, 
and they have been discovered on every 
point which has yet been explored be- 
tween these extremes, a distance of not 
less than seven or eight miles. In the 
transverse direction, the site of the 
potteries extends as much as three 
miles. The bed of pottery is, as before 
stated, usually nearly a foot thick. In 
the mud of the creeks it is found in 
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such quantities that you may often 
thrust your arm down and bring up a 
handful of it, and it is so hard that you 
run the risk of cutting your fingers 
with the fragments. From an exami- 
nation of the fragments as they lie, and 
of the more perfect specimens found 
among them, we can have no doubt of 
their being the refuse of the kilns of 
the potters, who, it seems, gradually 
moved along in the course of years, or 
rather of ages, using up the clay, which 
is peculiarly well calculated for the 
purpose, and throwing their refuse— 
the broken and damaged pottery—on 
the land which they had exhausted, 
until this extensive tract of ground be- 
came covered with it. The channel 
of the Medway appears then to have 
been narrower than at present, and 
these—as they are now called—marshes 
were then not subject in the same 
manner to the influx of the sea. The 
Romans left them, either when they 
left these potteries to seek some new 
site, or when Saxon invaders drove 
the inhabitants away, a mere wide field 
of broken pottery. This was gradually 
covered by alluvial soil to the depth 
of two or three feet; at some subse- 
quent period the sea has scooped this 
ground into creeks and channels, till it 
looks almost like a great honeycomb ; 
and thus the bed of pottery was again 
brought to light. What were the 
changes through which the river has 
gone during this known period, and 
what were their causes, are questions 
not unworthy of the consideration of 
the geologist. 

Mr. Roach Smith has examined this 
district more extensively than any one 
else, and he has traced on the high 
grounds behind indications of build- 
ings which no doubt mark the site of a 
village or small town inhabited by the 
potters and their masters or overseers. 
“‘In the Halstow marshes,” he says, 
“T noticed, at a particular spot, a con- 
siderable quantity of tiles and stones, 
which I could not positively identify 
as having been used in buildings; but 
adjoining the church, near the creek, 
there are abundance of fragments of 
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tiles of various kinds, that clearly show 
the locality to have been the site of 
buildings, which, if we may judge from 
their debris, must have been tolerably 
extensive. On the sides of the church, 
facing the creek, an embankment has 
been thrown up to protect the land 
from the sea; this defence is filled with 
broken tiles and pottery, which also 
literally cover the shores. The church 
itself, probably of Saxon origin, has a 
large quantity of Roman masonry 
worked into the walls, and in a field, 
west of the church, in the side of a 
well sunk for water for purposes of 
brick-making, I noticed a tier of Roman 
tiles, which appeared to be part of a 
hypocaust.” ‘The high grounds behind 
the Upchurch marshes, beginning at 
the head of Otterham creek, were the 
site of a Roman cemetery belonging 
no doubt to the settlement at Halstow. 
Sepulchral deposits of urns and cal- 
cined bones are frequently met with 
there, and in one of them was found 
a large brass coin of Antoninus Pius. 

The whole of this extensive and 
little known district deserves a much 
more careful exploration. Our re- 
searches, in the visit I have been de- 
scribing, were entirely confined to 
Otterham creek. After passing the 
greater part of the day very pleasantly 
in the mud, until the tide flowing in 
was rapidly covéring it, we gathered 
ourselves together in the boats, and 
rowed down to our yacht. We had 
taken abundance of provisions on board 
at Chatham, and the exercise of the day 
combined with the bracing sea air had 
put us in a condition to make a rather 
alarming attack on thedinner. When 
this matter was fully discussed, we were 
again speedily under sail, and reached 
our station at Chatham as dusk of 
evening was beginning to set in; and 
it was fortunate that it was so, for 
when we landed from our boats at 
Strood, it appeared, in spite of all our 
precautions of watermen’s boots and 
sou’ westers, as if we had been trying 
to show what a mess an antiquary can 
make of himself if you only give him 
mud enough to roll in! 
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THE NOBILITY OF SCOTLAND IN 1592. 


THE following list of the Peers of Scotland, made in the year 1592, is pre- 
served with the Scotish Correspondence of that year in the State Paper Office. 
It is indorsed “ Of the Nobilitie in Scotland.” Lord Burghley, who had studied 
the paper, and marked the names of the Catholics, has added to the indorse-~ 
ment, in his own hand, “ A Catalogue,” and the date, “1™° Julii, 1592.” The 
figures over the Papists’ names are also in his hand. 

Their 





- 
Surnames. Religions. 


Dukeof Len- Stewart. 

nox. 

Earls. 
Arran. Hamilton. 
Angusse. Douglass. 
Huntley. Seton-Gordon. 
Argile Campbell. 
Atholl. Stewart. 
Murray. Stewart. 
Crawford. Lindsey. 
Arroll. Hay. 
Morton. Douglass. 
Marshall. Keithe. 
Cassills. Kennedy. 
Eglinton. Montgomery. 
Glencairn. Cunningham. 
Montrosse. Grame. 


Prot. 


Prot. 


Doubtful. 


l. 
Pa. 


‘Young. 
Protest. 


Young. 


[9] 
“ 


Papist. 
3. 

Papist. 
Protest. 
Protest. 
Young. 


Young. 
Protesf. 


4. 
Pap. 


i 
Ages. 

Of 20 yeres. His mother a French woman. 
Married the third daughter of the late 
Earl of Gowrie. She is dead. His house, 
Castle of Methven. 

Of about 54 yeres. His mother Douglas, 
daughter to the Earl of Morton, who was 
Earl before James the Regent. His house, 
Hamilton ; and married this Lord Gla- 
mis’ aunt. 

Of 42 yeres. His mother Grame, daughter 
to the Laird of Morphy. Married the 
eldest daughter of the L. Oliphant. His 
house, Tantallon. 

Of 33 yeres. His mother daughter to 
Duke Hamilton. Married the now Duke 
of Lennox’s sister. His house, Strabogy. 

Of 17 yeres. His mother sister to the Earl 
Marshall, this Earl’s father. Not yet 
married. His house, Dynuone. 

Of 32 yeres. His mother daughter’ to the 
Lord Fleming. Married this Earl of Gow- 
ries sister. His house, Dunkell. 

Of 10 yeres. His mother daughter to the 
Earl of Murray, Regent, by whom this 
Earl’s father (slain by Huntley) had that 
Earldom. Not married. His house, 
Tarnewny. 

Of 35 yeres. His mother daughter to the 
Earl Marshall. Married first the L. 
Drummond’s daughter, and now the Earl 
of Athol’s sister. His house, Fineaven. 

Of 31 yeres. His mother Keith, daughter 
to the Earl Marshall. Married first the 
Regent Murray’s daughter, next Athol’s 
sister, and now hath to wife Morton’s 
daughter. His house, Slanes. 

Of 66 yeres. His mother Erskin, daughter 
of the L. Erskin. Married to the sister of 
the Earl of Rothes. His house, Dalkeith. 

Of 38 yeres. His mother daughter to the 
Earl of Arrol. Married this L. Hume’s 
sister. His house, Dunotter. 

Of 17 yeres. His mother Lyon, aunt to 
this L. Glames, and who now is the L. 
J°. Hamilton’s wife. Not married. 

Of 8 yeres. His mother Kennedy, daughter 
to the Laird of Barganie. Unmarried. 
Of 40 yeres. His mother Gordon of Loch- 
invar. Married the Laird of Glenurchy’s 
daughter Gordon. His house, Glencairn. 

Of 49 yeres. His mother daughter of the 
L. Fleming. Married the Lord Drum- 
mond’s sister. Auld Montrosse, in Angus 
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Earls. 
Menteithe. 


Rothes. 


Cathness. 


Sutherland. 


Bothwell. 


Lords. 
Lyndsay. 


Seaton. 
Borthwick. 
Yester. 
Levingston. 
Elphinston. 
Boyd. 
Sympil. 


Ross. 
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Surnames. 
Grame. 


Leslie. 


Sinkler. 


Gordon. 


Stewart. 


Douglas. 
Erskine. 


Stewart. 


Ruthven. 


Surnames. 


Lyndsay. 
Seaton. 
Borth’, 
Hay. 
Levng’. 
Elp’. 
Boyd. 
Sympill. 


Ros. 


Their 





Religions. 
Young. 


Pro. 


Neut. 


Neut. 
Prot. 


Young. 
Prot. 


Neut. 


Young. 


y 
Ages. 

Of 19 yeres. His mother daughter to the 
old Laird of Dilanrig. Married to Gle- 
nurchy’s daughter. Kylbryde. 

Of 65 yeres. His mother Som’ville. Mar- 
ried first the sister of Sir James Hamil- 
ton, and then the sister of the L. Ruthven. 
Castle of Leslie. 

Of 26 yeres. His mother Hepburn, sister 
to Bothwell, that died in Denmark. Mar- 
ried this Huntley’s sister. Tungesbey. 

Of 36 yeres. His mother sister to the 
Regent Earl of Lennox. Married the 
Earl of Huntley’s sister, this Earl’s aunt. 
His house, Dunrobyn. 

Of 30 yeres. His mother Hepburn, sister 
to the late Earl Bothwell. Married the 
sister of Archibald Earl of Angus. He 
stands now fralted. Crighton. 

Of 11 yeres. His mother Stewart, here- 
trix of Buchan. Unmarried. 

Of 32 yeres. His mother Murray, sister 
to the Laird of Tullybarden. A widower. 
His house, Allowaye. 

Of 63 yeres. Bast. sonne of K. James the 
Fifth. His mother Elphingston. Mar- 
tied to the Earl of Cassillis’ daughter. 

Of 15 yeres. His mother sister to un- 
quhile L. Methven. Unmarried. Ruth- 
ven. 


LORDS OR BARONS. 


Their 





_ 
Religions. 
Prot. 


3. 
Papist. 
Prot. 
Prot. 

6. 

Pa. 
Neut. 
Pro. 


Pro. 


Pro. 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XX XVIII. 





a 
Ages. 

Of 38 yeres. His mother sister to the Laird 
of Loughleaven. Married the Earl of 
Rothes’ daughter. His house, Byers. 

Of 40 yeres. His mother daughter to Sir 
W™. Hamilton. His wife is Montgomery, 
the Earl’s aunt. His house, Seaton. 

Of 22 yeres. His mother daughter of Buc- 
cleughe. This wife the L. Yester’s 
daughter. Borthwick. 

Of 28 yeres. His mother Carr of Pharni- 
herst. His wife daughter of the L. of 
Newbottle. Neidpeth. 

Of 61 yeres. His mother daughter of un- 
quhile Earl of Morton. His wife the L. 
Fleming’s sister. Calendarre. 

Of 63 yeres. His mother Erskine. His 
wife the daughter of Sir John Drummond. 
Elphinston. 

Of 46 yeres. His mother Colquhoun. His 
wife the Sheriff of Air’s daughter. 
Kilmarnok. 

Of 29 yeres. His mother Preston. His 
wife daughter of the Earl of Eglinton. 
Sempell. 

Of 30 yeres. His mother the L. Sempill’s 
daughter. His wife Gavin Hamilton’s 
daughter. 

3B 
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Their 
) 
Lords. Surnames. Religions. Ages. 

Uchiltree. Stewart. Pr. Of 32 yeres. His mother sister to the L. 
Methven. His wife Kennedy, the daugh- 
ter of the Laird of Blairquhen. Uchiltre. 

Cathcart. Cathcart. Pr. Of 55 yeres. His mother Simpill. His wife 
Wallace, the daughter of the Laird of 

7. Cragy Wallace. Cathcart. 

Maxuell. Maxw’. Pa. Of 41 yeres. His mother daughter to the 
Earl of Morton that preceded the Regent. 
His wife Douglas, sister to the Earl of 

8. Angusse. 

Harris. Maxwell. Pa. Of 37 yeres. His mother Harris, by whom 

he had the Lordship. His wife is the 
9. sister of Newbottle. His house Triagles. 

Sanquhar. Crighton. Pa. Of 24 yeres. His mother daughter of 
Dilanrig. Unmarried. His house San- 
quh’r. 

Somervile. Somervile. Prot. Of 45 yeres. His mother sister to Sir James 


Hamilton. His wife sister to the L. 
Seaton. Carnwath. 

Drumond. Drum’ond. Pr. Of 41 yeres. His mother daughter to the 
L. Ruthven. His wife Lyndsay, daugh- 
ter of the Laird of Edzell. Drum’ond. 


Oliphant. Oliphant. Prot. Of 65 yeres. His mother Sandielands. His 
10. wife is Arrell’s sister. Duppline. 
Gray. Gray. Pa. Of 54 yeres. His mother the L. Ogilvy’s 
daughter. His wife the L. Ruthven’s : 
sister. Fowlis. 
Glames. Lyon. Young. Of 17 yeres. His mother sister to the L. 4 
ii. Saltoun. Unmarried. 
Ogilvy. Ogilvy. Pap. Of 51 yeres. His mother Campbell of Cad- 


dell. His wife the L. Forbes’ daughter. 
No castle, but the B. of Brichen’s house. 


Hume. Hume. Suspect. Of 27 yeres. His mother the L. Gray’s 
daughter. His wife the Earl of Morton’s 

12, daughter. Hume. 
Fleming. Fleming. Pa. Of 25 yeres. His mother daughter of the 


M. of Rosse. His wife the Earl of Mont- 
rosse’s daughter. Bigger. 

Innermeith. Stewart. Pr. Of 30 yeres. His mother the L. Ogilvy’s 
daughter. His wife Lyndsay, the Laird 
of Edzell’sdaughter. Redcastle. 


Forbes. Forbes. Pro. Of 75 yeres. His mother Lundie. His wife 
Keithe. 

Salton. Abernethy. Young. Of 14 yeres. His mother Athol’s sister, 
this Earl’s aunt. Salton. 

Lovat. Fraser. Prot. Of 23 yeres. His mother Stewart, aunt to 
Athol. His wife the Laird of M‘Kenzie’s 
daughter. 

Sinckler. Sinckler. Pro. Of 65 yeres. His mother Oliphant. His 
wife the L. Forbes’ daughter. Ravins- 
Crage. 


Torpichen. Sandilands. Young. Of 18 yeres. His mother daughter of the 
L. Rosse. His house Calder or Torpichen. 
Thirlstane. Maiteland. Prot. Of 48 yeres. Married the L. Fleming’s aunt. 
A new house in Lowther or Lethington. 


HOUSES DECAIDE. 


Methven. Stewart. Decaied by want of heres; and coming to the King’s 
hands he hath disponit it to the Duke. 
Carlisle. Carlisle. The male heiers are decaied. There is a daughter of 


Lord Carlisle’s married to James Douglas of the 
Parkhead, who hath the living but not the honours. 
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LORDS OR BARONS CREATED OF LANDS ‘APPERTAINING TO BISHOPRICS AND 


ABBACIES. 

Lords. Surnames. Religions. 

Altrie. Keithe. Prot. Of 63 yeres. His mother Keith. His wife 
Laureston. This lordship is founded on 
the Abbot of Dere. 

Newbottle. Ker. Pro. Of 39 yeres. His mother, the Earl of 
Rothes’ sister. His wife Maxwell (sister) 
to this L. Harris. This lordship is 
founded on the abbacy of Newbottle. His 

13. house Morphale or Preston Grange. 

Urquhart. Seaton. Pa. Of 35 yeres. The L. Seaton’s brother. 
His wife the L. Drummond’s daughter. 
Founded on the priory of Pluscardy. 

Spiney. Lyndsy. Prot. Of 28 yeres. The Earl of Crawford’s third 


brother. His wife Lyon the L. Glamis’ 
daughter. This is founded on the Bishop- 

rick of Murray. His house is Spynay. 

~ Huntly is heritable Constable on that 
ouse, 


CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


Bondage in England—Religious opinions of Spinoza—Iconic Vicissitudes—Visit of James IT. to 
Shrewsbury—Derivation of Wekare—Alchymists in England. 


BonDAGE IN ENGLAND. 


Mr. Ursan,—tThe first progress that 
was made towards the extinction ofslavery, 
better known by the names of villenage and 
bondage, in this kingdom, has been re- 
ferred by Dr. Sullivan, and Biackstone 
who has cited him, to the confusions oc- 
casioned by the contentions between the 
Yorkists and Lancastrians, when it became 
necessary for lords of manors to emanci- 
pate bondmen as a means of obtaining 
their service as soldiers; and it also seems 
that the distractions of those troublous 
times impeded the prosecution of their 
rights by lords of manors against those of 
their bondmen who escaped to corporate 
and privileged towns and cities, and by re- 
maining there the year and day without 
claim acquired freedom for themselves and 
their posterity. The dissolution of monas- 
teries also afforded frequent opportunies 
for manumission upon easy terms; and 
bishops also, as Sir Thomas Smith observes, 
manumitted their bondmen ‘‘ partly for 
argent, partly for slaunders, [in] that they 
seemed more cruel than the temporaltie ;’’ 
and he in his De Republica Anglorum, first 
published in 1583, distinguishing the villein 
in gross (i. e. the bondman bound to the 
person) from the villein regardant (bound to 
the manor or place, and to the lord or owner 
thereof), further says (fo. 108, ed. 1583), 
‘* Neither of the one sort nor of the other 
have we any number in England. And of 
the first T never knew any in the realme in 
my time ; of the second, so few there be, 





that it is not almost worth the speaking.”’ 
However, at the time Sir Thomas Smith 
wrote there yet remained those who were 
in law bondmen regardant or attached to 
the manors in the hands of the Crown, and 
it also is evident that those unfortunate 
persons who had acquired property during 
a period of non-claim, sufficient, perhaps, 
to have barred any other person than the 
sovereign, against whom no limitation of 
suit was available, were being made the 
objects of a cruel and rapacious traffic, as 
is demonstrated by the following commis- 
sions and grants, whereby the oppression 
of the sovereign in supporting projects for 
raising money at that period is fully ex- 
emplified, and how greatly the agents and 
instruments employed therein, or who 
farmed these sources of revenue, must 
have profited when everything that could 
bring money into the exchequer was coun- 
tenanced by patent, is clearly shewn. In- 
deed the projects of Attorney-General Noy 
are partially divested of their odium when 
compared with the following proceedings, 
the earliest of which is given in Rymer’s 
Foedera, XV. A.p.1574. Your readers will 
pardon my giving this, although already in 
print, somewhat at length, as it the better 
enables me to abbreviate as well as eluci- 
date the three subsequent entries on the 
Patent Roll, which, had they appeared in 
Rymer, would have long since imparted 
all the intelligence that remains upon this 
remnant of feudal tyranny; in fact, the 
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ensuing documents may be said to supply 
an hiatus in the Foedera so far as the 
present subject is concerned. 


DE COMMISSIONE AD MANUMITTENDUM. 


Pat. de diversis Annis Eliz. Reg. m. 
32. 31. d. [3 April 16 Eliz. Anno 1574. ] 
—ELizaBeTH, by the Grace of God, &c. 
to our trustie and welbeloved counsellor 
Sir William Cecill, of the Garter Knighte, 
Lord Burghley and Highe Treasorer of 
England, and to our trustie and right 
welbeloved counsellor Sir Walter Mild- 
may, Knight, Chauncellor and Under- 
treasorer of our Exchequer, greeting: 
Whereas divers and sundrie of our poore 
faitthfull and loyal subjects, being borne 
bonde in blode and regardaunt to divers 
and sundrie our manors and possessions 
within our realm of England, have made 
humble suyte unto us to be manumysed, 
enfraunchised, and made free, with their 
children and sequells, by reason whereof 
they, their children and sequells may be- 
come more apte and fitte members for the 
service of us and of our common wealthe ; 
we therefore, having tender consideration 
of their saide sute, and well consideringe 
the same to be acceptable unto Almightie 
God, who in the beginninge made all man- 
kinde free, for the tender love and zeale 
which we beare to our said subjects, and 
for the speciall trust and confidence which 
we have in your approved wisdomes and 
fidelities, do name and appoynte you two 
our Commissioners [and their nominees} 
—to enquire of all our bondmen and 
bondwomen, with their children and 
sequells, and of all theire goods, chat- 
tels, landes, tenements, and hereditaments 
within the several counties of Cornwall, 
Devon, Somerset, and Gloucester, and of 
what value the same be of—and to accepte, 
admit, and receive to be manumised, en- 
JSranchised, and made free, such our bond- 
men and bondwomen in blood — com- 
pounding with them for such reasonable 
fines or sommes of money, to be taken 
and received to our use, for the manu- 
mission and enfranchisement, and for the 
possessions and enjoying of all and singu- 
ler their landes, tenements, goods, and 
chattels whatsoever, as you and they can 
agree for the same, after your wisdomes 
and discretions [here follow clauses con- 
ferring certain powers for effecting this 
composition, and giving the enfranchised 
persons “full power, authority, and liberty 
to possess and enjoy all and singular their 
manors, messuages, landes,’”’ &c.] At 
Gorhambury, the 3rd April, in the 16th 
year of our reign. Per ipsam Reginam. 

It does not appear what profit accrued 
to the Queen’s Exchequer from this com- 
mission ; however, it is very certain that the 
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project was so far gainful that it was made 
the means of rewarding Sir Henry Lea, 
and to what extent in point of number of 
bondmen is apparent from the subsequent 
entries upon the Patent Roll, although the 
amount of property so harshly confiscated 
and compounded for ( Anglicé, extorted) 
is very discreetly kept in the shade. 

Pat. 17 Eliz. p. 9, in dors’ [17 Jan. 
1575]. (Eaxtract.)—E.izaBetu, by the 
grace of God, &c. To our well-beloved 
and faithfull subject and servant Sir Henry 
Lea, knight, greeting: Whereas divers 
and sondry of our poore, faythfull, and 
loyal subjects, being borne bond in blood 
and regardant to divers and sondrie our 
mannors and possessions within our realm 
of England, have made humble sute unto 
us to be manumysed, franchesed, and made 
free, with their children and sequells, by 
reason whereof they, their children and 
sequells, may become more apt and fitt 
members for the service of us and of our 
commonwealth, We, therefor, having tender 
consideracion of their sute, and well con- 
sydering the same to be acceptable to Al- 
mightie God [&c. as in the former com- 
mission, with power to enfranchise two 
hundred bondmen and bondwomen, as re- 
cited in the next commission]. Witness 
ourself, at Westm. the 17th day of January. 

Pat. 17 Eliz. p. 14, m. 40 [30 June, 
1575]. (Extract.)\—E.izasertn, by the 
grace of God, &c. To all to whom, &c. 
{reciting the last letters patent, whereby 
she did name and appoint] “ Sir Henry 
Lea our commissioner, and that he should 
by force and warrant of the same |I’res 
patent, or otherwise by commission from 
us under the seal of our Court of Ex- 
chequer, should enquire or cause enquiry 
to be made of all our bondmen and bond- 
women, with their children and sequeles, 
and of all their goods, chattels, lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments within this 
our realm of England and Wales, and of 
what nature the same be, and that certifi- 
cates should be returned concerning the 
premises into the Court of Exchequer ; 
and that the said Sir Henry Lea should 
have full power and authority to appoint, 
accept, admit, and receive to be manu- 
mysed, enfranchised, and made free such 
two hundred of our bondmen and bond- 
women in blood, which should be so cer- 
tified by force of any such commission, or 
otherwise found out by his inquiry, travell, 
or diligence, with all and every their chil- 
dren and sequells, their goods, cattalls, 
leases, lands, tenements, and heredita- 
ments, as then were either bondmen or 
bondwomen in blood in gross, or appur- 
teyning or regardant to all or any of our 
manors, lands, tenements, or heredita- 
ments within the said realm of England 
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and Wales, as to him by his discretion 
should seem meet and convenient, com- 
pounding with them for such reasonable 
fines or somes of money, to be by them 
payed to him for their manumission and 
enfranchisement, and for the possessing and 
enjoying of all and singular their lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments, leases, 
goods, and chattels whatsoever, as he and 
they should agree for the same, after his 
wisdome and discretion, which fynes and 
sums of money we did by the same L’res 
Patent frelie give unto him the said Sir 
Henry Lea, Knight, to be taken of our 
liberality for his good service heretofore 
done, without any accompte or other thing 
to be yelded or done to us, our heirs, or 
successors, for the same or any part thereof: 
and that further thereupon he should have 
full power and authority, by force of the 
same our L’res Patent, from time to time, 
to make warrant under his hand to the L4 
Chanct or L* Keeper of the Great Seale 
of England, for the time being, to pass 
such and so many enfranchisements to 
any such persons as he should so com- 
pounde and agree withall, and as to him 
should be thought meet. That, in en- 
largement of the said grant, the said 
Sir Henry Lea had power and authority 
to appoint, accept, admit, and receive 
to be manumysed, enfranchised, and made 
free, over and besydes the said two hun- 
dred, with their sequele and children, 
mentioned in our said l’res patent, such 
other number of one hundred of bondmen 
and bondwomen in blood which shall be 
so certified by force of any such commis- 
sion or otherwise, found out by his enquiry, 
travell, meanes, or diligence, with all and 
every their children and sequells, their 
goods, chattels, leases, lands, tenements, 
and hereditaments, as now are either bond- 
men or bondwomen in blood in gross, or 
apperteyning or regardant to all or any 
the lordships, manors, lands, tenements, 
or hereditaments,’’ &c. 

This scheme seems to have proceeded 
as most odious schemes of that period 
were usually conducted. It probably had 
been suggested to her most gracious ma- 
jesty, that some money could be made by 
reviving the dormant villenage that still 
existed in some of her manors in some 
particular counties, and such was the scope 
of the first commission. Next a courtier, 
for some service, was preferred with a 
similar commission and grant, extending 
to England and Wales, to which commis- 
sion inquisitorial powers were annexed, 
with power to enfranchise two hundred 
persons possessing property, but tainted 

with bondage; and, as the former com- 
mission naturally excited remarks against 
the sovereign, inasmuch as the proceeds 





of this commission were to find their way 
into her exchequer, a patentee was intro- 
duced upon the next commission, who was 
willing to undergo the odium and reap the 
fruits of this iniquitous grant. Next re- 
mains to be seen, how that the unhappy 
objects of these harpy-like commissions, 
finding that all their property was forfeit, 
because it might be suspected their parents 
or ancestors had been villeins, took mea- 
sures to conceal and convey to friends in 
trust that property, and thus prevent the 
patentee from obtaining his extortionate 
estates in plundered families: to meet the 
difficulties thus interposed, one more 
licence, grant, or commission became ne- 
cessary, and in every probability this was 
the last, as my further searches, in eluci- 
dation of this subject, have not produced 
me any subsequent or Jater allusion to this 
shameful traffic in slavery. The last com- 
mission and grant is as follows, viz: 
“De Licentia pro Lea, mil’, Pat. 19 Eliz. 
p- 8,m. 19. [17 Dec? 1576].—Eniza- 
BETH, by the grace of God, &c. To all 
to whom, &c. Whereas diverse and son- 
drye bondesmen in blood of us and our 
progenitours, as well in grosse as apper- 
taining or regardant to divers and sondrie 
lordships, manors, landes, tenements, and 
hereditaments of us and our progenitors, 
have aliened, geven, ‘granted, conveyed 
away, and imbeselyd divers and sondrie 
their manors and lordships, lands, tenem'"*, 
hereditaments, goods, and chattels, to our 
great disinherison and losse, contrary to 
their duty, and the laws of this our realme 
of England ; for remedy whereof, and to 
the intent the same may be the more better 
revelyd and brought to light, and to the 
end the good service heretofore to us by 
Sir Henry Lea, knt. may be the better 
recompensed, We, of our special grace, 
certain science, and mere mocion, do by 
these presents name, constitute, and ap- 
point the said Sir Henry Lea, knt. com- 
missioner for us, our heirs and successors, 
and, by these presents, for us, our heirs 
and successors, do give and grant to the 
said Sir Henry Lea, knt. full power and 
auctoritie that he from time to time, and 
as often as he shall think meet or con- 
venient, either by vertew and warrant of 
these presents enquier, or otherwise by 
commission from us, our heirs, or suc- 
cessors under the greate seal of our Court 
of Exchequer, to be made to such meete 
persons as the said Sir Henry Lea shall 
nominate, and the Lord Treasorer and 
Chancellor of our said Court of Ex- 
chequer for the time being, or one of 
them, shall allowe, cause from time to 
time enquiry to be made by the othes of 
twelve lawful men, and by all and every 
other lawful ways and means, of all, every, 








374 
and singular the lordships, manors, lands, 
tenements, possessions, hereditaments, 


goods, chattels, and leases, whatsoever 
heretofore given, granted, bargained, 
aliened, demised, leased, or imbeselyd 
away, or at any time hereafter during the 
space of seven years next ensuing the 
date hereof to be given, granted, bargained, 
aliened, demised, or by any wayes or means 
conveyed or imbeselyd by any bondmen 
or bondwomen in blood, of us, our heirs, 
progenitors, or successors within this our 
realm of England and Wales, and of what 
valewe the same goods be or shall be, and 
in whose hands they do or shall remain, 
and of what yearly valewe above all 
reprises the same lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments be or shall be, and also who 
have or shall hould the same or perceave 
and take the profits and emoluments 
thereof, and of all circumstances touching 
or concerning the same. And our will 
and pleasure is, and of our further grace, 
mere motion, certain science and liberality, 
we do by these presents for us, our heirs, 
and successors, give and grant to the said 
Sir Henry Lea, knt. his heirs, executors, 
and assigns, for ever to his and their pro- 
per use and behoof of the said Sir Henry 
Lea, knt. his heirs and assigns, all and 
singular such manors, lordships, landes, 
tenements, possessions, hereditaments, 
goods, chattels, and leases whatsoever 
which by any bondmen or bondwomen in 
blood, in gross, or apperteyning or re- 
gardant to any lordships, manors, lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments of us, our 
heirs, or successors, or of any our pro- 
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genitors at any time heretofore, have or 
hath been or hereafter during the said 
space of seven years shall be aliened, 
bargained, geven, granted, assured, im- 
beselyd, leased, assigned, demised, or by 
any ways or means conveyed by any 
bondman or bondwoman in blood which 
are or shall be withholden from us, our 
heirs, progenitors, or successors, or any 
of them, which by force of any such com. 
mission or commissions shall be certified 
or otherwise by the travell, industry, 
means, or diligence of the said Sir H. 
Lea, knt. shall be found, discovered, or 
reveled to be aliened, &c. or by any ways 
or means conveyed by any such bondman, 
bondmen, or bondwoman, or bondwomen 
in bloode as are before mentioned, with- 
out any accompt or any other thing thereof, 
or by reason thereof, to us, our heirs, or 
successors in any wise to be yelded, payd, 
or done, to have and to hold all such 
manors, lands, tenements, and _heredi- 
taments to the said Sir H. Lea, knt. his 
heirs and assigns for ever to his and their 
proper use and behoof, to hold of us, our 
heirs and successors, as of our manor of 
East Greenwich, by fealty only in free 
socage and not in capite.’’ 

These are the latest recorded instances 
of tenure in villenage subsisting in effect, 
but perhaps some of your intelligent cor- 
respondents may be able to cite legal in- 
struments and copies of Court Roll of a 
still later date, in which its continuance is 
recognised or assumed. 


Yours, &c. ¥. 3. F. 


Tue ReELIGiousS OPINIONS OF SPINOZA. 


Mr. Ursan,—lIt was not rashly that I 
made the assertion, which a Correspondent 
impugns, characterizing as a calumny the 
vulgar belief which places Spinoza among 
atheists. Ihave for many years been a 
diligent reader of Spinoza’s works, and 
from‘no books have I received deeper re- 
ligious impressions, by none ‘have I had 
my faith in a Supreme Being more strongly 
confirmed. It might be a sufficient reply 
to your Correspondent to say that those 
who from levity, or from bigotry, have 
been readiest to charge Spinoza with athe- 
ism, have shown the greatest backward- 
ness to establish the averment by fair and 
copious extracts from Spinoza, and by 
substantial and irrefragable arguments. 
They who have been content to accept 
the hearsays on which this huge slander 
floats would be a little astonished to find, 
if they were to read Spinoza for them- 
selves, that the first part of his greatest 
work, the Ethics, is devoted to the de- 
monstration of God’s existence and the 





illustration of his attributes, and that all 
through his writings ontology is theology 
in the original and highest sense of the 
latter word, and that the science of being 
never fails to be transformed, in his hands, 
emphatically and grandly into the science 
of God. I quote a few passages which 
ought surely to satisfy every lover of the 
truth :— 

God, or a substance consisting of in- 
finite attributes, of which each expresses 
eternal and infinite essence, necessarily 
exists. 

Except God no other substance can 
exist or can be conceived. 

Whatever is, is in God, and apart from 
God nothing can either exist or be con- 
ceived. 

God acts by the sole laws of his own 
nature, and not constrained by any other 
agency. 

God is the abiding and not the transi- 
tory cause of all things. 

These passages are enough to convince 
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all but the invincibly prejudiced, and I 
could confirm them by a hundred more, if 
your Correspondent were entering on con- 
troversy, and not merely asking for infor- 
mation. 

The belief in Spinoza’s atheism has 
altogether died away in Germany and 
France, because those who interest them- 
selves about philosophy there have done 
a very honest and a very simple thing,— 
they have read his productions. Here 
we shall for some time yet receive without 
questioning the fictions of the most inge- 
nious but most inaccurate Bayle. 

There is scarcely any excuse for the ig- 
norance of any one pretending to scholar- 
ship in regard to Spinoza’s system and 
opinions. His works, which are not vo- 
luminous, have been more than once re- 
published since Paulus gave a complete 
edition of them about fifty years ago. The 
whole of them have been admirably trans- 
lated into German by Auerbach ; the chief 
of them have been translated into French 
by Saisset; nearly all modern philosophies 
also are nothing more than reproductions 
of Spinozism. In every history of meta- 
physics Spinoza is one of the great figures 
that cannot be overlooked. Next to Plato 
no primordial thinker has exercised so 
wide and deep an influence, or met with 
so many interpreters. If interested in 
metaphysical pursuits, but limiting our- 
selves to the metaphysicians and meta- 
physics of our own country, we persist in 
asserting that Spinoza was an atheist, this 
is plainly a fanaticism on which argument 
and evidence would be expended in vain. 

Spinoza was the champion of spiritual- 
ism, the strenuous upholder of the noblest 
principles in morality and religion, and 
nothing can be found in his books which 
which is not favourable to the stability, 
elevation, and divine growth of human 


societies. His ideas respecting the nature 
and character of God are exactly such as 
abound in the Gospel of John, in the 
Epistles of Saint Paul, and in other parts 
of Scripture. They are such as receive 
corroboration from the best of the Christian 
Fathers. They inspired the mightiest of 
those’thinkers in the Middle Ages in whom 
we discover a Platonic element. The merit 
of Spinoza in respect to them is that of 
having given them most symmetrical or- 
ganization, and most commanding unity. 
If Spinoza had been the preacher of a 
materialism leading to the most disgusting 
licentiousness, or if he had been the fero- 
cious assailant of Christ and Christianity, 
like the French infidels of the last century, 
no fiercer curses could have been hurled at 
his grave than those that the rancorous hand 
of ignorance still occasionally throws. I 
am thankful for the opportunity which your 
Correspondent has given me of testifying 
that no one can form a thorough acquaint- 
ance with Spinoza and his works without 
confessing that he was a saint and a sage, 
a man brave as he was modest and chari- 
table, consecrating the most beautiful of 
lives to the sublimest of systems. And it 
is precisely to his pages that I would send 
any Earnest Brother for weapons, who 
yearns to combat and to crush the wretched 
atheisms which are striving now to wriggle 
themselves into notoriety. On the other 
hand, the most eloquent pleaders for a 
Providential Deity will always have an 
immense disadvantage in the contest, so 
long as they are unable or unwilling to 
distinguish between the divine spiritualism 
of Spinoza and the foul materialism of the 
most degrading sensational philosophies, 
for this will argue an excessive and incurable 
materialism in themselves, akin to atheism 
in fact, however severed from it in theory. 
Yours, &c. Francis HARWELL. 


Iconic VICISSITUDES. 


Mr. Ursan,—Pope, in the frontispiece 
which he designed for his ‘‘ Essay on Man,” 
among other instances of the ravages of 
time, has introduced a statue with the in- 
scription Viro ImmMorTALI, but which 
has been unfortunately decollated, so that 
to guess at the subject of it is impossible. 
Mortifying as it would be to foresee the 
mutilation of one’s image, perhaps the 
trial would be even greater to know that 
it would one day serve as the material or 
the site of another. 

Thus Livy relates that the Consul Aimi- 
lius Paullus, in his progress through Greece 
after the battle of Pydna, displaced the 
projected statues of Perses at Delphi for 
his own. ‘ Ubi sacrificio Apollini facto, 
inchoatas in vestibulo columnas, quibus im- 





posituri statuas Regis Persei fuerant, suis 
statuis victor destinavit.’’ (b. xlv. c. 27.) 
‘¢ The Delphians (says Dr. Gillies, acqui- 
escing in the change, but employing the 
singular number) had formerly voted a 
statue to Perses, whose superstition some- 
times assumed the guise of liberality. A 
column to support the figure had been 
erected, but the honour intended for the 
vanquished king was with propriety trans- 
ferred to the conqueror.’’ (Hist. of the 
World, ii. 442.) 

An earlier instance occurs in the history 
of Greece, after the battle of Marathon. 
‘“*The block of marble which Datis was 
said to have brought for a trophy, was 
gratefully wrought into a statue of Ne- 
mesis.”’ (Thirlwall’s Greece, i. 243.) 
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Probably few revolutions have occurred 
without being accompanied by changes of 
this nature. During our own a statue 
had been designed by the Scotish nation 
for Cromwell—a circumstance that almost 
staggers belief, if the evidence were not of 
the most public kind. “The intention was 
probably frustrated by Cromwell’s death, 
and the block of marble imported for this 
statue lay upon the wharf of Leith for 
nearly 150 years. Lately (continues the 
writer) we are informed it was made use 
of for the statue of George III. executed 
by the honourable Mrs. Damer, and placed 
in the register office in Edinburgh.” (Me- 
moir prefixed to the Culloden Papers, 
p- xxxix. note.) The memory of Crom- 
well is not greatly honoured in Scotland, 
nor, politically speaking, has it any peculiar 
claim, to be so; but the memoir states, 
that his “judges were very popular with 
the Scotch, notwithstanding their being 
strangers.’’ (Ibid. p. xxix.) 

The French Revolution must have been 
fertile in such changes. They are admi- 
rably exemplified in Lord Orford’s story 
of the showman, who had a tiger from 
Bengal of the largest species, called the 
Royal Tiger, but who, being afraid of a 
charge of incivism, changed the title on 
his signboard from Tigre Royal to Tigre 
Nationale. Mr. Redhead Yorke, in his 
Letters from France (which, though not 
published till 1814, were written in 1802), 
has given some curious instances. At 
Versailles, in the Saloon of War, he 
says, 

‘* Over the chimney-piece is a fine oval 
bas-relief, twelve feet high, by N. and G. 
Couston, of Mars on horseback. This 
piece had not the good fortune to escape 
the revolutionary frenzy; for as the head 
of Mars represented Louis XV. the sove- 
reign people thought proper to knock it 
off. However, as it is disgusting to see a 
man on horseback without a head, it is in 
contemplation to repair the mischief by 
placing the resemblance of a celebrated 
Corsican gentleman in the stead of their 
former master.’’ (Vol. i. p. 180.) 

Again, under the same head, ‘‘ Oppo- 
site to the greenhouse, and beyond the 
little park, is a large bason, 2,100 feet 
in length, and 720 in breadth, called the 
Piéce des Suisses, at the extremity of 
which is an equestrian statue of Louis 
XIV.; but they have changed the traits of 
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the countenance, so that it now represents 
Quintus Curtius devoting himself for his 
country. These metamorphoses are very 
common in France, and have, upon some 
occasions, been carried to an unpardonable 
degree of blasphemous impiety. In a 
picture, representing our Saviour dis- 
coursing from the Mountain, the coun- 
tenance was altered to that of Robespierre ; 
should this painting descend to posterity 
in its dishonoured state, it will be a memo- 
rable record of the monstrous impiety and 
madness of those times.’’ (p. 190.) 

If Napoleon, as has been mentioned, 
supplanted others, he was doomed to give 
way in turn. His statue at Lyons, which 
was erected near the new imperial palace, 
was removed for a new equestrian one of 
Louis XIV. on the site of one which had 
been destroyed in 1793.* This return of 
the site to its original occupant was only 
just: but the emperor’s trophies had to 
undergo less appropriate changes. The 
grand, but unfinished triumphal arch of 
Neuilly, facing the palace of the Tuileries, 
on the side of the garden, originally 
destined to commemorate his German 
campaign, was completed as a monument 
in honour of the Duc d’Angouléme, and 
his expedition to Cadiz,—‘‘a destination 
(it is remarked) so ill-judged and in- 
congruous as to partake of the burlesque.” 
(ibid. p. 240.) His ill-fortune, or re- 
tributive justice, as royalists would view 
it, pursued him into Italy. The Arch of 
Peace, projected as the termination for 
his Simplon road at Milan, was begun 
1807, and the first artists were employed 
on statues and bas-reliefs, intended to il- 
lustrate the most brilliant events of his 
life. The American tourist, Miss Sedg- 
wick, shall relate the sequel in her own 
words : 

‘‘When the work was finished, his 
power and life had ended; and art, too 
often the passive slave of tyrants, was com- 
pelled to sacrifice truth and beauty, to 
desecrate its own work, by cutting off 
Napoleon’s head, that noble head (made 
to be eternised in marble) and substitut- 
ing in its place the imbecile head of the 
emperor Francis.’’ (Letters from Abroad, 
1841, vol. ii. p. 30.) 

Professor Spalding, in his compendious 
work on Italy, relates, in the article on 
Ferrara, a curious instance of such vicis- 
situde : 


* « Cities and Principal Towns,’’ vol. i. p. 263. 
t The noble head is regarded very differently by Miss H. M. Williams, in her 
‘* Narrative of Events in France in 1815.” A celebrated physiologist, she says, gave this 


opinion of it. 


‘* When I beheld this man ten years since in Italy, I augured ill of 


his destiny: his head partakes too much of the organisation of the tiger and the 


peacock ; it is cruel and climbing.’’ 
6 





(p. 281.) 
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“A public square, planted in the mid- 
dle, had once a statue of its founder, 
Pope Alexander VII.; but in 1796 the 
pontiff was deposed, the First Consul 
afterwards took his place, and the square 
was named the Piazza di Napoleone. In 
1814 the ex-emperor’s statute was thrown 
down, and, by way of compromise, the 
square was named the Piazza of Ariosto, 
whose statue in 1833 was placed on the ac- 
commodating pedestal.’’ (Vol. iii. p. 164.) 

A list of artists who have concurred in 
such changes would be curious. The 
“Dictionnaire des Protées Modernes,”’ 
(Paris, 1815,) enumerates several who 
devoted their talents alternately to con- 
flicting dynasties. J subjoin two brief 
extracts from the former list, concerning 








two painters, Pajou (son of the celebrated 
sculptor) and Vernet.—‘* Dans l’espace 
de deux ans, M. Pajou fils n’a changé que 
deux fois; cela est bien modeste en com- 
paraison de ceux qui ont varié d’opinion 
deux fois en deux mois.’’ (p. 209.) 

M. Vernet, in 1814, had exhibited a 
portrait of the Duc de Berry, but “a 
larrivée de Napoléon, M. Vernet, qui sait 
tirer parti des circonstances, s’empressa 
de suivre le vent qui soufflait alors, en 
achevant et exposant un tableau represent- 
ant la bataille de Marengo, qui prit la 
place du portrait du Duc de Berry. Com- 
me les poétes, les peintres ont deux poids 
et deux balances.’’ (p. 250.) 

Yours, &c. J.T. M. 








Room in the Council House at Shrewsbury. 


Visit oF Kine James II. To SHREWSBURY. 


Shrewsbury, Sept. 10. 

Mr. Ursan,—In the course of the 
progress which King James II. made into 
several parts of the kingdom to influence 
the election of parliament-men favourable 
to his views, he visited Shrewsbury 
August 24th, 1687; on which occasion it 
appears there was no want of outward 
demonstrations of enthusiastic loyalty and 
rejoicing to welcome his arrival. The 
corporation resolved to expend 200/. “ in 
presenting to and entertaining his Ma- 
jesty,’’ and also ordered all the incorpo- 
rated companies to assemble ‘ with their 
drums beating and their colours flying,’’ 
and that ‘‘ the conduits run with wine, 
the day his Majesty comes to town.” 

As, with the exception of the above, and 
that the King attended St. Mary’s Church 
on the morning after his arrival to exer- 
cise the royal gift of healing, no particu- 

Gent. Maga. Vou. XXXVIII. 


lars of his visit here have been published, 
the following incidents from an old manu- 
script volume (lately presented to me), 
entitled ‘“ Remarkable Occurrences in 
Salop,’’ may deserve attention. 

The King on this occasion kept his 
court at the Council House, or ‘‘ Lord’s 
Place,’’ the office of mayor being filled 
by Thomas Bawdewin, esq. barrister-at- 
law, ‘‘in whose time,’’ the manuscript 
narrates, ‘* King James came in his pro- 
gress to Shrewsbury, and on the Wyle Cop 
Mr. Mayor presented him with the keyes 
of the gates and a purse of gold (100 
guineas). Hee received them, and did give 
the keyes to Serjant Willm. Bowers, who 
was one of the mayor’s serjantts then, and 
he kept them till the coming in of the 
Prince of Orange, and then delivered them 
in the Chequer.’’ 

“ When King James was at supper in 
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the great chamber of the Counsell-house, 
hee caused the chamber to be propt up * 
for feare of falling; and hee had 3 dishes 
of flesh, 3 of fowle, and 3 of sweet meats, 
9 in all, to supper, and no more. Mr. 
Patrick Lamb, his head cook, brought 
them all 9 to the table, and did presentt 
them on his knee. Hee brought all his 
household goods with him, and his owne 
beer, and wine, and bed. And on the 
morrow, being friday, all the fish that 
could bee had was bought up and pre- 
sented, in order for his dinner. And the 
maior and aldermen, being 12, and as- 
sistants 24, came to attend him; butt he 
stayed nott to dine, nor to see them, butt 
gott downe a private backstaires, and for 
haste gott upon the wrong side the horse, 
and to Whitchurch yt nighte ;—this I had 
from one y‘ saw him take horse.’’ 

** On the same morning the presbyterian 
preachers John Brian, Francis Tallentts, 
preachers at Oliver’s chapel in the High 
streete, and Mr. Rowland Hunt, Doctor 
Jackson, doctor of physick, Daniel Jenks, 
ironmonger, Joseph Pearson, cutler, pre- 
sented him with a purse of gold, supposed 
to be £100, and was freely accepted, but 
still lying the obligation on them to chuse 
such members for next parliament as 
should bee for taking of the penall laws 
and test: and to y* end he left behinde 
him William Pen,f chiefe arid head of the 
Quakers, who began to speake at Mardoll 
head : butt y® rabble supposing what hee 
would bee att, the mob gave a shout and 
over-bawled him ; so hee desisted and gott 
his way, the mob knocking the bulks t as 
he passed.’’ 

‘* A man climbed up and gott to stand 
on the top stone of St. Mary’s steeple, and 
held by the cross bar, with a flagg in his 
hand, all the while the King was touching 
for the King’s evil in the church under 
him ; and when the King came out of the 
church, the man on the steeple shott of a 
pistoll, which made King James ask what 
meant that, and yt was answered him that 
yt was for joy of his presence; the King 
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sayd it was a presumptious thing to doe 
itt; butt I never could learne the man 
ever gott a farthing for his paines.’’ § 

The chance circumstance detailed below 
would seem almost a foreboding coin- 
cidence of the downfall of the last of the 
ill-fated Stuarts in the following year. 

‘* Upon the high conduitt, at the top, 
in an alabaster stone about two feet square, 
was the King’s armes engraven, and stood 
facing the castle, on the side of the con- 
duit, next the High Cross ; which alabaster 
stone, with the King’s armes on itt, the 
very same day and at the same time that 
King James went by to go up to the 
Counsell-house, where hee lodged, the 
stone fell downe and all broke and dashed in 
pieces, for the stone was much whiter and 
higher than all the rest, which was of 
Grinshill free-stone.”’ 

It may be mentioned that under the 
charter of Charles the First the corpora- 
tion of Shrewsbury consisted of 24 alder- 
men and 48 assistants. This charter being 
surrendered and annulled, James granted 
another March 17, 1684-5, whereby the 
body corporate were reduced to one-half 
of the above number, and reserving to 
himself (as he did in most other places) the 
power to amove the mayor or any of the 
members at his own will and pleasure. 
This renewal of the charter cost the cor- 
poration 200/., and only four months after 
his visit here, James exercised his preroga- 
tive by dismissing five of the aldermen 
and nine of the common councilmen, and 
substituting others in their place. The 
government of the town, however, was on 
the 16th of October, 1688, restored to 
that regulated by the charter of Charles 
the First, and continued so until the pass- 
ing of the Municipal Act in 1835. 

The Rev. John Brian and Francis Tal- 
lents were ministers ejected by the Act of 
Uniformity in 1662 from the churches of 
St. Chad and St. Mary, in Shrewsbury, 
and subsequently became the joint pastors 
of a Presbyterian congregation. ‘The ma- 
nuscript above cited states that ‘‘ Oliver’s 





* The last court of the Council of the Marches which met in this their ancient 
mansion was in 1683. After that time it is therefore not unlikely that the chamber 
(50 feet long) from neglect might require the precaution of a temporary support. 

+t When the King visited Chester after leaving Shrewsbury, Thomas Cartwright, 
bishop of Chester, in his Diary (which has been printed for the Camden Society), 
relates, ‘‘ Aug. 28th.—I was at his Majesty’s levee, from whence, at 9 o’clock, I 
attended him into the choir, where he healed 350 persons. After which he went to 
his devotions in the Shire Hall, and Mr. Penn held forth in the Tennis Court, and I 


preached in the Cathedral.’’ 


t The ‘‘ bulks’’ were stalls which formed part of the open shop-fronts before the 
introduction of glazed windows. Several of these existed in the street called ‘‘ Mardol ’’ 
above mentioned, and in other parts of the town, within the last thirty-five years. 

§ The height of this spire is 220 feet from the ground. The ladders which had been 
used in replacing the bar and vane, lately damaged by a high wind, had probably not 


been removed. 
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meeting-house was soe-called by reason of 
one Thomas Oliver, a turner, living in 
that house.” The congregation afterwards 
built a more convenient place for them 
‘‘in the garden where Oliver kept his 
timber,’’ and which was opened for wor- 
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ship in 1691. It was destroyed by a 
riotous mob in the night of July 6th, 1715, 
but soon re-edified at the expense of Go- 
vernment. Yours, &c. 

Henry PipGEon. 


DERIVATION OF THE WORD WEKARE. 


Shrewsbury, Sept. 8. 

Mr. Ursan,—When I wrote my ac- 
count of Cressage which appeared in your 
July number, p. 59, I was at a loss as to 
the derivation of the opprobrious word 
“ Wekare,’’ with which the inhabitants of 
that place were reviled by the constable 
of Shrewsbury in the reign of Edward the 
First. In mentioning the subject, how- 
ever, to a friend, he suggested that, as 
many cant terms used in this country cen- 
turies ago came to us through the Spanish, 
a root for ‘‘ Wekare’’ might be found in 
that language which would explain the 
reason of the woman taking offence so 
immediately. 

The term ‘‘ Bigardo,’’ or ‘‘ Vigardo,”’ 
which are both given in the Spanish dic- 
tionaries, was used, says Minsheu, ‘‘ by 
the mad mob when irreverently reviling 
any one belonging to a religious order,’’ 
and derives it from a set of monks called 
“ Begardos;’’ this also would in Spanish 
be called “‘ Vegardos ’’ as often as ‘* Be- 
gardos.’” The Dictionary of the ‘* Aca- 


demia Real Espandue,”’ says that it is used 
as aterm of reproach for “ free livers,” 
‘de vida libre.’’ Thus, if the terms be 
really connected, the cry of “ Wekare”’ 
would be equivalent to or something like 
the opprobrious epithet ‘‘ whores.” The 
change is not so violent as that which 
occurs in other words of a foreign origin ; 
the v easily passes into w or vv, as the 
Latin vinum passes into wein and wine; 
and we know that guerre and war are the 
same. Guarantee and warrantee are only 
dialectic differences; the g as easily passes 
into c, or k; thus ‘ catt, or cat,”—Belgic, 
‘¢ katte,’’ Teutonic “ katz,” Italian, “ gatto, 
gatta,’’ French ‘‘ chat, chatte,’’ Spanish 
and Portuguese “ gato, gata.’”’ The En- 
glish would soon drop the “d’’ at the end 
of the word, and ‘‘ Vigarda’’ (the femi- 
nine) would become Vegar, Vekar, Wekar; 
the i (pronounced ee in Spanish) would 
find its substitute e in the English. The 
spelling would, as in other cases, be guided 
by the ear. 


Yours, &c. Henry PIvGEON. 


ALCHYMISTS IN ENGLAND. 


Mr. Ursan,—The delusion that the 
baser metals could by a secret process be 
turned into gold and silver, not only pre- 
vailed in England, but met with as great 
encouragement from royalty here as it 
did upon the continent. King Edward 
the Third personally interested himself in 
the experiments suggested by Rouse and 
Dalby,* two alchymists or professors of 
the philosopher’s stone ; and although in 
Henry the Fourth’s time the ‘ multiplica- 
tion of metals’? was made felony, this 
offence being supposed in its consequences 
to weaken royal authority, yet Henry the 
Sixth not only encouraged one John Cobb t 
by royal licence to ‘“ transubstantiate ” 
imperfect metals into gold, but by advice 


of his council granted commissions ¢ for 
the discovery and promotion of an art 
that promised to replenish the royal coffers 
and render the King independent of his 
parliament and people, in which he was 
followed by Edward the Fourth.§ Indeed 
the possibility seems never to have been 
doubted ; the only question seems to have 
been, how could this occult science serve 
pro commodo regni, as the phrase was, 
and enrich the crown “ beyond the dreams 
of avarice.’’ 

Queen Elizabeth was not a whit behind 
any of her predecessors in credulity. In 
fact, she is known to have encouraged Dr. 
Dee’s speculations, after she had received 
from him a round piece of silver, which 





* De ducendo ad Regem Johannem le Rouse et Mag’rum William de Dalby, 
alcumistas, cum instrumentis suis ad faciendum experimenta coram Rege pro com- 


modo regni.—Pat. 3 Edw. III. p. 1, m. 21. 


‘+ Quod Johannes Cobbe per artem philosophie possit metalla imperfecta de suo 
proprio genere transferre, et ea in aurum vel argentum transubstantiare. 

t Pat. 22 Hen. VI. p. 2,m. 11. Also see the Supplement of Prynne to his Aurum 
Regine, where two commissions by patent to Missenden and others to practise 
alchemy to serve his mint are given at length. 

§ Quod David Beaupre et Johannes Merchaunt pro quatuor annis possint occupare 
Scientiam naturalem generationis a mercurio in aurum faciendo et simili modo a mer- 


curio in argentum, &c.—Pat. 16 Edw. IV. p. 1, m. 20. 
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he told her was formerly brass, and had 
been cut out from a warming-pan, and 
transmuted by means of the philosopher’s 
stone. I had always considered that her 
Majesty’s dabbling in this occult science 
had been confined to her transactions with 
Dr. Dee; but I now find that in the 17th 
year of her reign a project was set on foot 
for the transmuting of iron into copper, 
and lead and antimony into quicksilver ; 
and a company was by the royal permis- 
sion also founded for carrying the scheme 
into effect. From the names of the per- 
sons who were to be entrusted with the 
supposed invention, the reader will per- 
ceive that the intervention of a company 
with by-laws was merely a piece of state- 
craft in order more completely to secure 
to the crown every possible advantage 
without incurring any correspondent risk. 
The following is the preamble to the 
charter, intended to protect the ‘‘ new 
art,’’? and which seems to have been the 
last royal recognition of this delusion. 
The chief mover was one William Mede- 
ley, esq. 

De concessione pro Thoma Smythe mil’, 
Roberto Comit’ Leicestr’, Wiil’o Barone 
de Burghley, et al’ Societat’ Nove artis, 
et successoribus suis.—(Pat. 17 Eliz. p. 9, 
m. 3 [40] to 7 [36].) 14th Feb. 1574-5. 
Eliz. by the grace of God, &c. To all to 
whome, &c. Whereas our righte wel be- 
loved our right faythfull and trusty coun- 
saylor Thomas Smyth, of Teidon at Mount, 
in the county of Essex, Knight, hath 
thorough longe searche in bookes of divers 
arts divers trials many tymes in vaine 
assayde and manyfolde expence of his time 
and money before tyme iost ; now at the 
last by Goddes goodnes and with the in- 
dustrye and practyse of Willyam Medeley, 
esquyer, found out and put in ure a new 
and certen arte to try (sic) out of yron 
very true perfecte and good copper and 
of antimony and lead true and perfecte 
quyck sylver, which arte, as it is merveyl- 
ous rare, so hath it heretofore not byn 
put in ure and practyse in this realme as 
he offereth to do yt, nor to any such greate 
benefitt and enrichinge of our realme as 
far as we have had yet understandynge : 
The which devyse and notable invencion, 
if God graunte good successe to those that 
shall further travayle therein, wil be very 
profitable to us, our heirs and successors, 
for the makynge of our ordinaunces and 
other munycions for the warres, and for 
many other lyke uses, and also to all other 
the people and subjects of this our realme 
of England and other our domynions: We 
therefore, greatly likynge ofall good sciences 
and wyse and learned invencions tending 
to the benefyt of the commonwealth of our 
said realme and domynions, and servyng 
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for the defence thereof, and myndynge, as 
it behoveth, so good and excellent an in- 
vencion so hardly and so happely come to 
further and advaunce, and the skilfull and 
first fynder therof graciously to reward as 
to us in honour in such cases doth apper- 
teyne, do therefore to continew the me- 
morye of the same invencion, and of our 
gracious acceptynge therof, as of a service 
done greatlye to our honour and the bene- 
fyt of our realme, determyne to ordeyne 
and make the sayd Sir Thomas Smyth, 
and also our dere cosen and counsellor 
Robert Earle of Leycester, our ryght trus- 
tye and welbeloved counseylour Sir Wil- 
lyam Cecill, knyghte of our order [sic], 
Baron of Burghley, our high Treasourer of 
England, Sir Humfry Gilbert of Otter- 
den, in our county of Kent, knight, and 
the sayd Willyam Medeley esquyer, 
whome the said Sir Thomas Smyth hath 
especially chosen to be joined to him, that 
by theyr common charges and expences 
the burden of the further procedynge 
in and perfectynge of the said arte and 
enterpryse may be the better borne, to 
be one body politique and corporate for 
ever, and to have and enjoy for ever 
the lycences, benefytts, prehemynences, 
franchises, liberties, powers, and auc- 
torities hereafter in these presents spe- 
cified. And therefore knowe ye that We, 
of our especiall grace, certen knowledge, 
and mere mocion, have gyven and graunted, 
and by these presents for us, our heirs, 
and successors, do give and graunt, to the 
said Sir Thomas Smythe, Robert Earle of 
Leycester, Willyam Baron of Burghley, 
Sir Humfrey Gilbert knight, and Willyam 
Medeley esquyer, that they by the name 
of Governor and Socyetie of the New Arte 
shali be from henceforth for ever one body 
politique in ytself incorporate, and shall 
have perpetuall succession in that name 
and bodye, and be a perpetuall socyetie of 
themselves, both in deede and name, for 
ever. And them by the name of Governor 
and Socyetie of the Newe Arte, for us, 
our heires, and successors, do by these 
presents constitute, make, ordeyne, incor- 
porate, name, and declare to be a body 
politique, corporate, and perpetuall, and 
by that name they and their successors to 
have successyon and continuance for ever 
by these presents.—And to have a com- 
mon seal, &c. [Here follow the by-laws 
of the company. | 

It will be observed that, although this 
society or company was empowered to 
practise a ‘‘ new invention,’’ yet the delu- 
sion was the same as that professed by the 
older alchymists. The idea of transmuting 
iron into copper, and antimony and lead 
into quicksilver, was just as unreasonable 
and unphilosophical as that of producing 
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gold from the baser metals. Mr. Mackay, supply. My references may, perhaps, as 
in his ‘‘ Memoirs of Popular Delusions,’’ sist such of your readers as may desire to 
Lond. 1841, has given an entertaining investigate the whole subject more closely. 
biography of the alchymists ; but he has Yours, &c. T. E. T. 

not appended the sequel which I now 
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—Portrait of the Bastard of Burgundy. 


The meeting of the Archeological In- 
slitute at Newcastle-upon-Tyne has been, 
on the whole, the most successful of any 
of its annual congresses. Not only were 
the excursions most interesting and satis- 
factory, and the hospitalities unprece- 
dented,—especially in the princely saloons 
of Alnwick, and in Bishop Hatfield’s hall 
at Durham, where the thoughts of those 
present were carried back to a memorable 
precedent, when the Duke of Wellington 
and Sir Walter Scott were together en- 
tertained there in the year 1827,—but the 
papers read were unusually substantial and 
valuable. The great liberality evinced in 
various ways by the Duke of Northumber- 
land, was emulated by other parties, and 
the Corporation of the Town granted 50/. 
towards the expenses of the meeting. The 
preparation of so many excellent memoirs 
in illustration of the antiquities of the 
town and county may be attributed to the 
amount of local knowledge and research 
which has been cherished for many years 
past by the Society of Antiquaries of New- 
castle,—a Society which has latterly mani- 
fested increased activity and productive- 
ness. They are now located in a most 
interesting monument of past ages, the 
Norman Castle, which affords ample ac- 
commodation to all their collections : but 
we must admit that the series of Roman 
sculptures, altars, and inscriptions struck 
us with much greater admiration when they 
were formerly arranged in a cloister at- 
tached to the Literary Institution, than 
now when they are scattered up and down, 
and in and out, amidst the various small 
chambers and closets of the castle walls. 
At the monthly meeting of the New- 
castle Society of Antiquaries, held on the 
Ist of September, the following members 
of the Archeological Institute were elected 
honorary members: The Lord Talbot de 
Malahide, M.R.I.A.; the Hon. Richard 
C. Neville, F.S.A.; Sir John P. Boileau, 
Bart. F.R.S., M.R.1.A., President of the 
Norfolk and Norwich Archeological So- 
ciety; William H. Blauuw, esq. M.A., 
F.S.A., President of the Sussex Archso- 





logical Society ; Edwin Guest, esq. M.A., 
Secretary to the Philological Society ; the 
Rev. John Louis Petit, M.A., F.S.A.; 
James Yates, esq. F.R.S.; Wm. Watkins 
E. Wynne, esq. M.P.; the Rev. Charles 
Henry Hartshorne, M.A. ; the Rev. John 
Montgomery Traherne, F.S.A. ; Sir Chas. 
Anderson, Bart.; Sir William Lawson, 
Bart.; Dr. Wilson, Secretary to the So- 
ciety of Scotish Antiquaries; John Mitchell 
Kemble, esq. M.A. ; Anthony Salvin, esq. 
M.I.B.A., F.S.A.; William Beaumont, 
esq. of Warrington; and Henry Maclauch- 
lan, esq. 

The Amateur Company of the GuiLp 
or LITERATURE AND ART has made its 
final circuit through the principal towns 
of the North of England, and gave one of 
its performances in the Assembly Rooms 
at Newcastle during the week of the Ar- 
cheological Meeting, performing Sir E. B. 
Lytton’s play of “ Not so Bad as we 
Seem,’’ and the amusing farce of ‘‘ Mr. 
Nightingale’s -Diary,’’ written by Mr. 
Charles Dickens and Mr. Mark Lemon. 
On the 31st August the dramatic company 
was entertained at a public banquet in the 
Athenzeum, in Manchester, Robert Barnes, 
esq. the Mayor, presiding. The guests 
were the following gentlemen: Sir E. B. 
Lytton, M.P., Mr. Charles Dickens, Mr. 
Dudley Costello, Mr. Charles Knight, 
Mr. J. Tenniel, Mr. F. W. Topham, Mr. 
A. Egg, Mr. Wilkie Collins, Mr. Frank 
Stone, Mr. Peter Cunningham, Mr. W. H. 
Wills, and Mr. R. Bell. Mr. James Cross- 
ley proposed the principal toast, ‘* Pros- 
perity to the Guild of Literature and Art,’’ 
which was eloquently acknowledged by 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, who, in the 
course of his speech, thus described the 
objects of the association: ‘‘ Our modes 
of relief we anticipate to be twofold : first, 
a permanent mode of relief, in the way of 
life annuities to those whom the public 
recognise to be the chiefs of arts and let- 
ters; and next, an assistance for a more 
limited period to a smaller amount, per- 
haps for one, for two, or for three years, 
according to the discretion of the society, 
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to those who will have given sufficient pro- 
mise and industry to enable us to hope 
they may one day rise to be chiefs them- 
selves. We do not propose to give any- 
thing like monetary relief, by way of alms 
or charity. We leave that to the noble 
institution of the Literary Fund, which 
amply suffices for this purpose, although 
by the laws of that society it cannot fulfil 
our objects, since it cannot give more than 
50/. at a time, and cannot bestow anything 
resembling life annuities. The Artists’ 
Fund also is subject to the same limita- 
tions. Our next object will be, if the 
society flourish, to connect it as much as 
possible with the great body of the people 
by some link of general utility and instruc- 
tion ; if, for instance, we should be en- 
abled, as I hope we may be, to make this 
guild undertake, as a corporate body, to 
give lectures gratuitously at all the prin- 
cipal Mechanics’ Institutes or other asso- 
ciations intended for the instruction of the 
people throughout the kingdom. I do 
hope, I do believe, that it will ultimately 
become a distinction to be a member of 
this guild, and that these salaries will be 
regarded as recognitions of genius, and not 
as mere charity to distress. In fact, if we 
can carry out ultimately all our objects, I 
hope that we shall have laid the founda- 
tion-stone of an institution which may 
serve authors as a guild, and tend to in- 
struct the people as a college.’”»— The 
Amateur Company having finished their 
performances, they have now advertised 
for sale their theatre, with its scenery, and 
very beautiful dresses, &c. The price 
asked is 350/. to be added to the funds of 
the guild. 

Two days after, Manchester witnessed 
another literary festival on the opening of 
a Free Lisrary. The meeting took 
place at 11 a.m. and Sir John Potter pre- 
sided. In the course of the chairman’s 
address he pointed to a number of hand- 
somely bound books behind him, presented 
by his Royal Highness Prince Albert. He 
concluded by formally handing over to the 
Mayor of Manchester the title-deeds of the 
building, and a transfer of the library, in 
trust for the people. This address was fol- 
lowed by a succession of eloquent speeches 
from the Earl of Shaftesbury, Sir E. B. 
Lytton, Mr. Charles Dickens, Mr. W. 
M. Thackeray, Sir James Stephens, Mr. 
Monckton Milnes, Mr. Bright, Mr. C. 
Knight, the Rev. Dr. Vaughan, the Bishop 
of Manchester, and others. The building 
consists mainly of two lofty and spacious 
rooms occupying each of the principal 
floors, the lower one containing the library 
for lending, and the upper the books for 
reference. 

The meeting at Belfast of the Bririsu 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
or Science, has been fully attended. 
Though there have been fewer foreign 
visitors than on former occasions, the sci- 
entific men of the United Kingdom have 
met cordially together, and the numbers 
more than doubled those who met last 
year at Ipswich. Colonel Sabine officiated 
as President; and at the first General 
Meeting delivered an address on the pro- 
gress of science during the past year. He 
first commented on the exertions that have 
been making during the past year for the 
establishment, under the auspices of the 
Government, of an observatory in the 
southern hemisphere for the examination 
of the southern nebule; and next referred 
to the investigations that are being made 
with the aid of Lord Rosse’s telescope to 
demonstrate the physical features of the 
moon. He alluded to the interesting dis- 
covery (by Professor Stokes, Lucasian 
Professor of Mathematics,) of the presence 
of a new celestial blue light ; and to the 
revision by chemical philosophers of the 
equivalent members of the elementary body. 
After some remarks on the researches of 
Mr. Hopkins on heat, he enlarged on the 
subject of terrestrial magnetism, which has 
occupied a large portion of his own atten- 
tion ; and then noticed the barometrical 
observations that have been taken at St. 
Helena and Singapore for the investigation 
of a lunar tide in the atmosphere. Arctic 
searching expeditions and their results re- 
ceived some passing notice, and the recent 
scientific ascents of the Nassau balloon 
drew attention to the Observatory of Kew, 
in which great exertions are being made 
for the improvement and supply of instru- 
ments for the observation of terrestrial 
physics. In his concluding observations, 
he referred to the result of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Pensions to Sci- 
entific Persons, by which it appeared that, 
out of the sum granted annually in recom- 
pense of civil services, chiefly, though not 
exclusively, in literature and science, only 
about one-eighth of the whole amount, or 
thirteen per cent. had been allotted to sci- 
entific recipients. The committee thought 
it proper to bring the subject under the 
notice of the Treasury, and a satisfactory 
change has been recorded, as during the 
past year pensions have been granted, at 
the instance of the President of the Royal 
Society, to Mr. Hind, who has the unique 
distinction of being the discoverer of no 
less than six out of the twenty-five planets; 
to Dr. Mantell, so well known as a pale- 
ontologist ; and to Mr. Ronalds, for the 
electrical and kindred researches in which 
he has been engaged for so many years 
past,—pensions involving in their aggre- 
gate an amount equal to one-third of the 
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whole grant. The President notified that 
our Government had acceded to the request 
made by the United States’ Government, 
that scientific publications for the purpose 
of presentation should be admitted duty- 
free, conditionally that they should pass 
through the Royal Society. This con- 
cession, so imperatively demanded for the 
advance of science, was speedily followed 
by a remittance from the United States, 
which was of such magnitude as to amount 
to three tons in weight. He concluded 
his able address by some observations on 
the advisability of science being more di- 
rectly represented in Parliament—a ques- 
tion which had been mooted, but to which 
he could not give his support. 

Among the recommendations suggested 
by the General Committee at this meet- 
ing were the following: ‘‘ That a Com- 
mittee be formed for the purpose of con- 
sidering of a plan by which the Transac- 
tions of different Scientific Societies may 
become part of one arranged system, and 
the records of facts and phenomena be 
rendered more complete, more continuous, 
and more convenient than at present. 
That it be an instruction to this Com- 
mittee to place itself in communication 
with the Council of the Royal Society, 
and the Councils of other Scientific Socie- 
ties which receive scientific communica- 
tions at regular meetings. That the Com- 
mittee consist of Prof. W. Thomson, Prof. 
Andrews, Leonard Horner, Prof. Owen, 
Sir R. I. Murchison, Col. Sykes, J. M. 
Rankine, J. C. Adams, Rev. Dr. Lloyd, 
Prof. Wilson (of Belfast), Rev. Dr. Robin- 
son, Bell, Professors Graham, Grove, Sir 
D. Brewster, and ex-officio officers, with 
power to add to their number. That it is 
important to have a Quarterly Record of 
British and Foreign Scientific Publications 
and Discoveries, and that the considera- 
tion of the practicability of obtaining them 
be referred to the same Committee.’’—It 
was arranged that the meeting of 1853 
shall take place at Hull. 

The Council of the InstiTUTION oF 
Crvit ENGINEERS have awarded the fol- 
lowing Premiums :—Telford Medals, in 
silver, to Capt. Mark Huish, for his paper 
On Railway Accidents ; Braithwaite Poole, 
esq. for his paper On the Economy of Rail- 
ways ; Col. Samuel Colt, for his paper 
On the Application of Machinery to the 
Manufacture of Rotating Chambered- 
breech Fire-arms, and the peculiarities of 
those Arms ; Frederick Richard Window, 
esq. for his paper On the Electric Tele- 
graph, and the principal improvements in 
its construction; Charles Coles Adley, 
esq. for his paper entitled The History, 
Theory, and Practice of the Electric Tele- 
graph ; M. Eugéne Bourdon, for his De- 
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scription of a new Metallic Manometer, 
and other Instruments for measuring Pres- 
sures and Temperatures ; M. Pierre Hip- 
polyte Boutigny, for his Description of a 
new Diaphragm Steam Generator; and 
George Frederick White, esq. for his Ob- 
servations on Artificial or Portland Ce- 
ment. Council Premiums of Books, 
suitably bound and inscribed, to John 
Baldry Redman, esq. for his paper On 
the Alluvial Formations, and the Local 
Changes of the South-Eastern Coast of 
England, from the Thames to Portland ; 
William Thomas Doyne, esq. and Prof. 
William Bindon Blood, for their paper, 
entitled An Investigation of the Strains 
upon the Diagonals of Lattice-Beams, with 
the resulting Formule; George Donald- 
son, esq. for his paper On the Drainage 
and Sewerage of the town of Richmond ; 
Prof. Christopher Bagot Lane, for his 
Account of the Works on the Birming- 
ham Extension of the Birmingham and 
Oxford Junction Railway; and William 
Bridges Adams, for his paper On the 
Construction and Duration of the Perma- 
nent Way of Railways in Europe, and the 
modifications most suitable to Egypt, 
India, &c. 

In our last Magazine, p. 278, we re- 
corded the inauguration of Mr. Noble’s 
STATUE OF Sir Robert PEEL at Tam- 
worth. Two others have since been com- 
pleted, at Montrose and at Leeds. The 
Montrose statue was executed by Handy- 
side Ritchie, of Edinburgh, and stands in 
the High-street, opposite the house once 
belonging to the famous Marquess of 
Montrose. The statue at Leeds is by 
Behnes, and cost 1,500 guineas. It re- 
presents Sir Robert Peel in an attitude 
which he often assumed when addressing 
the House of Commons—his left arm 
resting on his hip, and his right hand 
grasping a roll of papers. In height it is 
eight feet six inches, and was cast in one 
solid piece at the works of Mr. F. Robin- 
son, in Pimlico. The pedestal consists of 
a base of Grey Aberdeen granite, with a 
shaft of red. On this shaft is deeply cut, 
in simple characters, the single word, 
* Peel.” 

The Portrait of the Histor1AN oF 
SoutH YORKSHIRE, which we some time 
since mentioned as in preparation at the 
expense of his townsmen of Sheffield, is 
now suspended in the Cutlers’ Hall at 
that town. It has been painted by Pic- 
kersgill, R.A., and is a three-quarter 
length, in a sitting posture. A local paper 
states that ‘‘ The artist has been equally 
happy both in the head and the attitude of 
his subject. The face is lighted with in- 
telligence and benevolence ; and with the 
fidelity necessary to a perfect likeness, the 
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artist has combined the happiest expres- 
sion.’”’ It was a remarkable coincidence 
that the Portrait was presented to the 
Corporation on the same day that the his- 
torian’s brother, Mr. Michael Hunter, was 
elected Master Cutler for the ensuing year: 
and at the Cutlers’ Feast, which took 
place on the 2d of September, Mr. Hun- 
ter was present among the guests. His 
health was drank with enthusiasm, and in 
acknowledging the compliment, he re- 
marked that, ‘‘ he stood in that hall as, 
in some sense, the representative of per- 
sons who from the very beginning of the 
guild were officers in it, and who had 
filled the chair now so worthily filled by 
his relative. It was now fifty years, or 
nearly so, since he had lived amongst 
them, but there were in that room some 
whom he remarked as the friends of his 
youth.” He afterwards declared that no 
mark of respect could have been more 
grateful to him than that his Portrait 
should have been hung upon the walls of 
that hall, along with other portraits and 
busts of persons, many of whom he had 
known, and all of whom he very greatly 
respected. 

The King of the Belgians has conferred 
the order of Leopold with the civil deco- 
ration upon Sir HENRY DE LA BeEcuHeE, of 
the Geological Survey Office, of London, 
as a public testimony of his Majesty’s 
esteem and satisfaction for the eminent 
services rendered by him to geology by 
his numerous and valuable publications. 

Mr. Owen Jones and Mr. Digby Wyatt 
are travelling on an artistic tour through 
France, Italy, and Germany, for the pur- 
pose of collecting illustrations of Arcur- 
TECTURE AND SCULPTURE, the histories 
of which arts are to be represented by 
ancient and modern specimens in the New 
Crystal Palace, under the direction of the 
gentlemen in question. 
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The re-cutting of the Kou-1-Noor is 
finished, and the expectations of Mr. 
Fedder, the Jewish artist who undertook 
the task, have been fully realised. It is 
unsurpassed by any other diamond above 
ground in shape, lustre, and beauty. The 
artisans employed have each received from 
the hands of their employer, Mr. Garrard, 
the Queen’s jeweller, a piece of silver 
plate with a model of the Koh-i-noor in 
the centre, and bearing the following in- 
scription : ‘* Presented by Mr. Garrard to 
Mr. Fedder (Mr. Voorzanger) in comme- 
moration of the cutting of the Koh-i-noor; 
commenced the 16th of July, and finished 
the 7th of September, 1852.’’ 

Professor Hiibner has made an interest- 
ing discovery in connexion with one of the 
pictures in the Dresden Gallery: it is a 
small but well-known portrait of a middle- 
aged man, wearing a high Burgundian cap, 
and adorned with the order of the Golden 
Fieece. The painting has been attributed 
to Holbein ; but Hiibner, having some time 
ago occasion to examine it more closely, 
discovered on the back of it the Burgun- 
dian device and motto “ Nul Ne Si Frote.” 
On a subsequent visit to Berlin, with the 
assistance of Dr. Friedland, who is cele- 
brated for his numismatic knowledge, he 
discovered the same portrait on a medal of 
Antoine of Burgundy, called in his time 
“Le Grand Batard,’’ son of Philip the 
Good and his mistress Marie de Tieffry. 
This picture must have been painted some- 
where about the year 1460, and according 
to the opinion of Hiibner, and other com- 
petent judges, is without doubt the work 
of Hans Hemling. Van Eyck, the only 
other artist of the age to whom it might 
have been attributed, died in 1441. The 
Dresden gallery is rich in Holbeins, but, 
with this one exception, possesses no work 
of Hemling. 





MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Walton's Life of Dr. John Donne, Dean 
of St. Paul’s. (H. K. Causton.) 12mo. 
—The biographies written by the worthy 
Isaak Walton are interesting in them- 
selves, but they have derived an adven- 
titious estimation from being regarded as 
a sequel or companion to that highly 
popular book The Complete Angler. From 
this cause Mr. Major, who bestowed so 
much care and expense on the reproduc- 
tion of that work, also prepared an illus- 
trated edition of Walton’s Lives, which 
has since been republished by Washbourne; 
Mr. Pickering, the publisher of Sir Harris 
Nicolas’s edition of Walton’s Angler, fol- 





lowed the same course; and now, in like 
manner, Mr. Causton, having lately printed 
an edition of The Complete Angler, pro- 
ceeds to follow it up with the six Lives of 
Donne, Walton, Hooker, Herbert, Sander- 
son, and Walton himself, each to form a 
distinct pocket volume. Mr. Causton 
does not allude in his prospectus to 
Major’s or Pickering’s editions, but he 
states that the present is by no means a 
reprint of that by Dr. Zouch (in 1807), 
and he claims the merit of introducing 
‘* new matter in this edition about equal 
in extent to the whole of the former.’’ 
We must give the Editor credit for con- 
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siderable industry in these voluminous 
illustrations, which consist of extracts 
from Donne’s own writings, from con- 
temporary letters, and of biographical 
notes. Altogether, especially in the last 
particular, the work is, perhaps, overdone. 
A whole page on Bishop Andrewes, and 
nearly the same measure on other charac- 
ters as well known, was surely unneces- 
sary. On the royal favourite, Robert Car, 
Earl of Somerset, the Editor bestows two 
pages and a half; and in so doing he has 
fallen into the old error, that Car was 
made Knight of the Bath at King James’s 
coronation. Mr. Major’s Editor was 
more correct, in saying that Car was 
knighted on recovering from the accident 
in the Tilt-yard which first introduced 
him to the King’s notice, though that ac- 
cident was incorrectly assigned to the year 
1611. Car was knighted on the 24th 
Dec. 1607, and the same day sworn of the 
King’s Bedchamber. (Nichols’s Pro- 
gresses, &c. of King James I. ii. 161.) 
The fact is that there were three knights 
named Sir Robert Carr or Kerr, at the 
court of James the First. One, the Knight 
of the Bath, became, in 1609, the second 
Earl of Lothian. Another, the Earl of 
Somerset, was the most important “ Sir 
Robert Car’’ from 24 Dec. 1607 to the 
25th March, 1611, when he was created 
Viscount Rochester. This was the great 
Court favourite for about eight years; and 
the third, who was the intimate friend and 
frequent correspondent of Dr. Donne, was 
for many years Gentleman of the Bed- 
chamber to Charles both when Prince of 
Wales and King, and at length, in 1633, 
advanced to the dignity of Earl of Ancram. 
We have noticed these particulars the 
more precisely in reference to the two fol- 
lowing passages of Walton’s biography, 
which it seems to us more than possible 
may be still somewhat misunderstood. 
Walton shows that Donne’s introduction 
into the Church (at the age of thirty-seven) 
was a consequence of his having, at the 
King’s command, written a book to prove 
“That those which are of the Roman re- 
ligion in this kingdom may and ought to take 
the Oath of Allegiance.”’ This book, bear- 
ing the name of Pseudo- Martyr, was printed 
in1610. ‘* When the King had considered 
that work (says Walton) he persuaded Mr. 
Donne to enter the ministry ; to which, at 
that time, he was, and appeared, very un- 
willing, apprehending it—such was his mis- 
taken modesty, to be too weighty for his 
abilities ; [and though his Majesty had pro- 
mised him a favour, and many persons of 
worth mediated with his Majesty for some 
secular employment for him to which his 
education had apted him, and particularly 
the Earl of Somerset, when in his greatest 
Gent. Mac. Vor. XXXVIII. 
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height of favour, who being at Theobalds 
with the King, where one of the clerks of 
the council died that night, the Earl posted 
a messenger to Mr. Donne to come to him 
immediately, and at Mr. Donne’s coming, 
said, Mr. Donne, to testify the reality of 
my affection, and my purpose to prefer 
you, stay in this garden till I go up to the 
King, and bring you word that you are 
Clerk of the Council: doubt not my doing 
this, for I know the King loves you, and 
know the King will not deny me.] This 
passage between [ ] was an insertion of 
Walton’s second edition of 1675. But 
the King gave a positive denial to all re- 
quests, and, having a discerning spirit, 
replied, I know Mr. Donne is a learned 
man, has the abilities of a learned divine, 
and will prove a powerful preacher,”’ 
&c. &c. The second passage is this: 
‘* He was once, and but once, clouded 
with the King’s displeasure, and it was 
about this time [the last matter men- 
tioned is the Parliament of 1621] ; which 
was occasioned by some malicious whis- 
perer, who told his Majesty that Dr. 
Donne had put on the general humour of 
the pulpits, and was become busy in insi- 
nuating a fear of the King’s inclining to 
popery, and a dislike of his government, 
and particularly for the King’s turning the 
evening lectures into catechising, and ex- 
pounding the Prayer of our Lord, and 
the Belief, and Commandments : His Ma- 
jesty was the more inclined to believe this, 
for that a person of nobility and great note, 
betwixt whom and Dr. Donne there had 
been a great friendship, was at this very 
time discarded the court,—I shall forbear 
his name, unless I had a fairer occasion,— 
and committed to prison.’’—Which allu- 
sion the present editor has attempted to 
explain by attaching in a note the name of 
** Robert Car, Earl of Somerset.’’ This 
is wide of the mark, for Somerset had 
been dismissed the Court in Oct. 1615, 
almost seven years before. 

The date of the King’s suspicion of 
Donne is as clearly shown as could be de- 
sired by contemporary evidence. The Rev. 
Joseph Mead, in a letter dated Sept. 14, 
1622, says, “‘ Dr. Donne preaches at Paul’s 
to-morrow ;’’ and Mr. Chamberlain, on the 
25th, states that “On the 15th the dean 
of Paules preached at the Crosse to certify 
the King’s good intention in the late orders 
concerning preachers and preaching, and 
of his constancy in the true reformed re- 
ligion, which people, it should seem, began 
to suspect... . but he gave no great 
satisfaction ; or, as some say, spoke as if 
himself were not well satisfied.’’ This 
tallies as completely with Walton’s narra- 
tive as if it had been the authority for it: 
there is therefore no ground for the Editor’s 
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‘¢doubt’’ on the matter expressed in p. 95, 
but which he appears to relinquish in his 
subsequent supplemental note at p. 157. 
The letters quoted by the Editor in pp. 96, 
97, clearly belong to another period, when 
King Charles took offence with a sermon 
that Donne had preached before him. 
This is admitted in p. 97, but the text is 
rather obscured than illustrated by the ex- 
pressions of the Editor, that ‘* several 
of Donne's printed letters appear to refer 
to this circumstance of his life,”— that 
mentioned by Walton, which is not the 
fact; and ‘* it would seem that the tem- 
porary cloud had occurred not in the 
reign of James,”’ (p. 97) whereas it is 
clear that the two incidents were per- 
fectly distinct. 








Guesses at the Beautiful. Poems, by 
Richard Realf. With a Preface and Dedi- 
cation, by Charles De la Pryme, M.A. of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 12mo.—We 
have here another addition to the list of 
‘* born poets,’”” whom it is the high plea- 
sure and prerogative of a discerning aris- 
tocracy to raise from their humble sphere, 
and place upon their proper pedestal. 
This is no doubt very kindly meant ; but, 
as there is such a thing as “killing with 
kindness,”’ it is not without a distrustful 
sympathy that we view the object of their 
favour. Our means of judging are how- 
ever imperfect; for, though Mr. De la 
Pryme has volunteered a_ biographical 
preface, he has withheld one very im- 
portant fact, namely, the present age of 
the Poet. We are informed that Richard 
Realf is the fifth son of a family of ten 


children born at Uckfield near Lewes. ; 


His father has been for eleven years a 
police constable in the East Sussex Con- 
stabulary Force. The boy was an eager 
pupil at a village school, where his ambi- 
tion was to be the alpha of his class. 
*¢ Thus did he progress in the daily routine 
of readingand writing—the word arithmetic 
I must omit, from the perfect horror he 
appears to have had of a slate bearing 
figures.’? From the age of seven he was 
employed in various trifling occupations, 
until he was of age sufficient to take a situa- 
tion, which he did; but was so disgusted 
with the habits of his employers, that he 
left them to become a sailor. Whether he 
actually went to sea is not stated, but ‘‘ this 
circumstance brought him to Brighton, 
and was the immediate cause of his being 
engaged in the service of Mrs. Parnell 
Stafford, who felt that, could the hand be 
found capable of directing such a being, 
there was a great opportunity for accom- 
plishing a high and noble work—that of 
forming a mind intensely strong with 
passions that needed a lofty direction for 
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their perfect harmony and moral beauty.” 
This one object, we are further told, has 
engaged the lady’s benevolent mind from 
1849 to the present time; but it is not 
added what course she has pursued, 
whether that of providing her protegé with 
further instruction, or merely allowing 
him sufficient leisure in the intervals of 
her domestic service to pursue his poetic 
inspirations. The muse he courts is one 
of liberal sentiments. We give the follow- 
ing specimen. 
Nosie Men. 


Can't Man be noble unless he be great— 
With a patrimonial hall, 
And heaps of gold and a vast estate 
And vassals at his call? 
Can’t Man be noble unless there be 
A title to his name,— 
Unless he revel in luxury, 
Or live in the lists of fame ? 


Can’t Man be noble unless his voice 
Be heard in the senate band, 
And his eye flash bright, and his words 
breathe might, 
Through all his native land ? 


O yes! at the forge and the weaver’s loom, 
As well as in halls of state, 

At the desk and in the cottage room, 
There are noble ones and great. 

They are springing up on every side, 
In hamlet and in town, 

Where the river pours and the ocean roars 
They are wreathing a laurel crown. 


They are wielding the mighty pen of Truth, 
And bold are the strokes they make, 

For oh! they are teaching Age and Youth 
Oppression’s bonds to break, 


Yes! these are the noble and the great 
Who will shine at a distant day, 
When titled ones of hall and state 
Shall have been—but to pass away ! 


The Editor, as well as the author and the 
lady patroness, is a resident in Brighton ; 
and he has made some remarks on the 
literary character of that town which we 
append for their historical import :— 

“There is a story told of an author 
being on avisit here, and enquiring whether 
Brighton had any claims to literary dis- 
tinction. The answer was, ‘It is not a 
literary town, it is only a watering-place.’ 
This, however, is no longer true; as the 
names of Horace Smith, Morier, Le Bas, 
Creasy, Robertson, Anderson, Sortain, 
Elliott, Andrews, &c. can testify. And 
until very lately it was the residence of 
the gifted author of ‘ Proverbial Phi- 
losophy,’ a work in which there is so 
sweet an admixture of poetry and prose 
that it would be difficult to speak of it 
without the appearance of exaggeration. 
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For the sake, therefore, of the literary 
reputation of the place, every Brightonian, 
and also every lover of Brighton, ought 
to hold out a helping hand to its budding 
Poet.’’ 

Mr. De la Pryme appears to have for- 
gotten that Dr. Mantell (a native of 
Lewes) formerly lived in Brighton, and 
then founded the Literary and Scientific 
Society ; and there is still, in honour of 
him, a Mantellian Academy of Sciences. 
Mr, Taylor’s Sussex Garland, published a 
year or two ago, affords the best assem- 
blage of the literary biography of the 
county. 

It is only fair to add ‘‘ that these poems 
are not given out as masterpieces; but 
rather as bright promises of a latent 
talent, which only requires an adequate 
cultivation and a fair opportunity to bring 
it into active vitality.”” Whether Richard 
Realf’s future productions will justify the 
expectations of his friends, or fulfil the 
prospects held out by the kind approba- 
tion of Samuel Rogers, W. S. Landor, 
Leigh Hunt, Robert Montgomery, and 
others of the poetic choir, time alone will 
show. 





Notes, explanatory and practical, on 
the Book of Revelation. By the Rev. 
Albert Barnes. Post 8vo. pp. xvi. 608. 
(Knight.)—There are four epochs in the 
modern exposition of the Apocalypse, 
which (like the Bipontine editors of the 
classics) we may distinguish by the names 
of their founders, viz. Mede, Daubuz, 
Frere, and Elliott: 1. Bishop Hurd, in 
the 10th of his Discourses on the Study of 
the Prophecies, describes Mede as ‘‘a 
sublime genius, who arose in the beginning 
of the last (17th) century, and surprised 
the learned world with that great deside- 
ratum, a key to the Apocalypse.’’ 2. 
Daubuz was a French refugee, of whose 
commentary a competent judge (Mr. 
Orme) pronounces that ‘it is one of the 
most important works on the Revelation, 
and has been of great service to subse- 
quent writers.’’ 3. The labours of Mr. 
Frere are well known, as the origin of the 
Irvingite school of expositors, which has 
now nearly passed away. 4. Mr. Elliott’s 
work has given a powerful impulse to the 
study of the Apocalypse, and its repro- 
duction, ina more popular form, by the 
lectures of Dr. Cumming, has brought it 
to bear on hearers as well as readers. The 
author of these notes (Mr. Barnes) though 
nullius addictus, &c. belongs, generally 
speaking, to the last of the forementioned 
schools. It is now more than twenty 
years since he began his notes on the 
New Testament, and thus ‘bringing to 
the labour all the exegetical tact which 
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he had acquired in the course of his twenty 
years’ experience . . . he may justly be 
considered as being singularly qualified 
for such a work.’’ Such are the expres- 
sions of Dr. Henderson (a commentator 
of the highest critical class), who has fur- 
nished a recommendatory preface.* The 
work, though written in America, and dated 
from Philadelphia, is first published in 
England, with a view to copyright, in con- 
sequence of the favourable reception of 
the author’s former volumes. If it be not 
a commentary of the very highest order, 
still it deserves to be respectably men- 
tioned, both for the general soundness of 
its views, and for its utility to teachers and 
others in condensing the substance of many 
more expensive works. We have said 
general, because we cannot always assent 
to the explanations : thus, for instance, at 
chap. i. 16, that the words of the divine 
speaker “ were as if a sharp sword pene- 
trated from his mouth ;’’ for there is no 
more violence in the supposition that a 
sword apparently (and emblematically) 
‘“ went out of his mouth,’’ than that he had 
visibly ‘‘in his right band seven stars,’’ 
which expression there is no attempt to 
JSiguratize. Norcan we agree in regarding 
the false prophet (xix. 20) as Moham- 
med (though often so called), for the des- 
cription rather identifies him with the 
second beast (conf. xiii. 14), who is asso- 
ciated with the firs, and must therefore be 
sought elsewhere. Many of the expositions 
are adopted from Gibbon himself, whose 
language, unbeliever as he was, ‘‘ was often 
such as he would have used, on the sup- 
position that he had designed to prepare 
a commentary on the symbols employed 
by John.” So striking are the coincidences 
that it is not unlikely some of them may 
find their way into the notes of future 
editions of the ‘* Decline and Fall.”” But 
it would be unjust to Mr. Keith (who is 
so widely known as an expositor of the 
prophecies of the Old Testament) not to 
add that he led the way in referring to 
Gibbon, unless, indeed, some of the Ir- 
vingite expositors set him the example. 
Mr. Barnes rarely touches upon the 
subject of various readings, probably re- 
garding his object as practical; for Dr. 
Wordsworth’s important one at chap. xxii. 
14, Maxdpiot of mbvovres Tas Tradas 
a@rév (‘ Blessed are they that wash their 
robes white,’’ conf. vii. 14), is unnoticed. 
At chap. xix. he is opposed “ to the notion 
of a literal resurrection, and a personal 
reign of Christ on the earth,’’ a subject 





* For notices of Dr. Henderson’s Trans- 
lations of Isaiah, the Minor Prophets, and 
Jeremiah, see Gent. Mag. June 1851, 
p- 638, and the references there. 
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which we abstain from discussing here, 
observing merely that Mede viewed it 
otherwise. Owing, perhaps, to the small- 
ness of the type, the book is not so cor- 
rectly printed as is desirable. Thus, at 
p- 189, we have por sicula, instead of per 
secula, in a quotation from Virgil. On 
the whole, however, we are glad to have 
met with the work, and, making allowance 
for occasional differences of opinion, can 
gladly recommend it. 





“Esop’s Fables; anew version. By the 
Rev. T. James. Post 8vo. pp. xx. 148. 
(Murray.)—In former times, under the 
old regime of publishing, it used to be said 
that “a quarto is always the forerunner of 
a duodecimo.’’ Something similar has 
happened to the present work, which, 
after having appeared at first in a tall and 
costly form, has descended to a smaller 
and cheaper one, being reprinted in Mr. 
Murray’s “ Reading for the Rail.’’ Our 
concern, however, is with its intrinsic 
qualities. It is in every respect a new 
ésop, being free from the vulgarities of 
L’Estrange and Croxall, and from the 
garrulity of Edward Baldwin, under which 
name it is said the late Mr. Godwin con- 
descended to write fables expanded into 
tales. It is illustrated with upwards of a 
hundred wood-cuts, all of a spirited qua- 
lity, adapted to AXsop’s age and country, 
if indeed we may use such an expression 
as AZsop’s country about which the learned 
are disagreed ; but having been engraved 
for a larger-sized volume they sometimes 
fill up the page, and, if we were disposed to 
be critical, we should question the relative 
proportions of some of the figures. The 
editor has adopted, in a great measure, 
the popular biography of Alsop, telling it 
in his own way, and fortifying himself by 
a seemly array of references, but maintain- 
ing that ‘‘ Ausop’s personal deformity and 
swarthy complexion have not the slightest 
testimony from ancient authority,’’ while 
“the negative evidence, which in this case 
is strong, tells all the other way,”’ (p. ix.) 
a discovery for which we are indebted to 
Bentley. The present version, which is 
quite new, is derived from various sources, 
such as the common Greek sop, the 
Latin iambics of Phedrus, and the Greek 
choliambics of Babrius. ‘‘ Some are com- 
pounded out of many ancient versions: 
some are a collation of ancient and modern : 
some are abridged, some interpolated. . . 
a few adopt the turn given by L’Estrange, 
or speak almost in the very words of 
Croxall or Dodsley,’’ and a few modern 
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ones, marked (M) in the index, have been 
inserted, such as The Miller, his Son, and 
their Ass; The Mice in Council; The 
Countrymaid and her Milk-can, which 
one, we may observe, seems almost ubi- 
quitous, though told in such different 
ways. The Morals are condensed, often to 
single sentences, which those who remem- 
ber reading Croxall’s long “ Applications ’’ 
at school will congratulate their children 
upon. Sometimes the moral is not ex- 
pressed, but the reader is left, as Gay says 
at the end of his ‘* What d’ye call it ?”’ to 
‘find it out.’? At p. xii. after relating 
Jotham’s parable of ‘‘ The Trees and the 
Bramble,” the editor proceeds to say, 
“In like manner fables effected their work 
in the politics of Greece,’’ of which he has 
collected several instances. Roman his- 
tory affords the celebrated instance of 
Menenius Agrippa quelling an insurrection 
by reciting ‘‘ The Belly and the Mem- 
bers ;”? and Scotland furnishes the cha- 
racter of “ Archibald Bell-the-Cat.’? He 
considers that ‘‘ the history of Ausopean 
fable seems to be this. Alsop was one of 
the first and most successful in adopting 
this kind of apologue as a general vehicle 
of instruction. Being striking in point, 
and easy of remembrance, his stories were 
soon bandied about from mouth to mouth, 
and handed down from generation to ge- 
neration, with such alterations as are ever 
attendant on oral narration.’’ (p. xiii.) 
Having attended the reader thus far into 
the vestibule of this pleasing volume, we 
must now leave him to go on by himself. 
That it will occupy a place in most juve- 
nile libraries we confidently and reasonably 
expect. 





Spencer’s Cross Manor House; a Tale 
for Young People. By the Author of 
“« Belgravia,” &c.—This is a tale which 
will, we think, be popular with young 
people, but there are certain absurdities 
and improbabilities which will annoy critics 
of a more mature standing. Nevertheless, 
as the book is wholly without injurious 
tendency, and has much merit, the larger 
the number of young people who have the 
pleasure of reading it the better. 





Journal of a Summer Tour. By the 
Authoress of Amy Herbert. Part II. 
From the Simplon to the Tyroi and Genoa. 
—Having already noticed the two first 
parts of this book, we need only say that 
the conclusion is fully equal to the com- 
mencement. 
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MEETING OF THE ARCH OLOGICAL INsTITUTE AT NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


The members of the Archeological In- 
stitute assembled at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
on Monday, the 23rd of August. The 
opening meeting was held in the Great 
Assembly Room, where Lord Talbot de 
Malahide took the chair as President. 
The Mayor, James Hodgson, esq. pre- 
sented an address, expressing the gratifi- 
cation of the corporation on the visit of 
the Institute; which was read by the 
Town Clerk, John Clayton, esq. and the 
President delivered an introductory ad- 
dress: in the course of which he an- 
nounced that the Duke of Northumber- 
land had caused a very complete survey to 
be made of the Watling-Street, from the 
borders of Yorkshire to those of Scotland, 
which had been executed with great care 
by Mr. Maclauchlan. It had been litho- 
graphed, and was now presented by his 
Grace to the Institute. For this magni- 
ficent gift a special vote of thanks was 
moved by Mr. Hodgson Hinde, and se- 
conded by Sir William Lawson In the 
afternoon a numerous party availed them- 
selves of the guidance of Mr. George 
Bouchier Richardson and Mr. John Dob- 
son to visit the churches, the town walls, 
and other @ntiquities of the town. In 
the evening a brilliant conversazione was 
given by the Literary and Philosophical 
Society, when an impromptu discourse on 
the Advantages derivable from Archzolo- 
gical Investigation was delivered by Dr. 
David Wilson, of Edinburgh, Hon. Secre- 


tary of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land. 

On Tuesday, the 24th of August, the 
Historical Section was formed in the Lec- 
ture-room of the Literary and Philosophi- 
cal Society, where the Rev. James Raine 
took the chair as Vice-President, until 
the arrival of the Earl of Carlisle. The 
first paper read was by Mr. Hodgson 
Hinde, “ On the State of Newcastle and- 
Gateshead during the Saxon period.” The 
author remarked that ‘‘ The position and 
ancient state of the Roman fortress which 
stood within the area of the present town 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne have ever been 
favourite subjects of investigation with 
our local antiquaries, from Horsley down- 
wards: and every discovery calculated to 
throw light upon them has been faithfully 
recorded in recent times in the pages of 
Hodgson and Bruce, and still more mi- 
nutely in a paper by Mr. G. B. Richard- 
son in the Archeologia Ailiana. The 
Saxon history of the town has been com- 
paratively neglected, although materials 
are not altogether wanting for its elucida- 
tion. Within the walls of Newcastle are 
united two towns or villes, which were 
distinct from each other until the 27th 
Edw. I. when the ville of Pandon was by 
royal charter annexed to Newcastle, and 
incorporated in the same municipality. 
Pandon lies a little to the east of the 
bridge across the Tyne which gave name 
to the Roman station of Pons Alii, in a 
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small valley, which still retains its ancient 
name, although the buildings of the mo- 
dern town have not only filled up the in- 
terval which separated it from Newcastle, 
but have extended widely into the country 
to the north and east. The popular be- 
lief of the extreme antiquity of this place 
is shewn by a proverbial expression, ‘* As 
old as Pandon,’’ quoted by Grey, who 
wrote his “ Chorographia’’ in 1649. 
The same writer tells us that, ‘‘ after the 
departure of the Romans, the kings of 
Northumberland kept their residence here, 
and had their house, now called Pandon 
Hall. It was asafe bulwark, having the 
Picts’ Wall on the north side, and the 
river Tyne on the south.’? The Venerable 
Beda, when describing the baptism of 
Peeda prince of the Middle Angles, son of 
Penda king of Mercia, previous to his 
marriage with Elfleda, the daughter of 
Oswy king of Northumberland, says : 
‘* He was baptized by bishop Finan, with 
all his comrades, and soldiers, and ser- 
vants, that came along with him, at a cele- 
brated village belonging to the king, called 
Ad Murum.” Again, in reference to 
Sigebert king of the East Saxons, another 
convert of king Oswy, he tells us, ‘‘ he 
was baptized by bishop Finan, in the 
king’s villa above mentioned, which is 
called Ad Murum, because it is close by 
the wall with which the Romans divided 
the island of Britain, at the distance of 
twelve miles from the eastern sea.’’ 
Camden, without due consideration, fixed 
Ad Murum at Walton or Welton, and Dr. 
Smith, the editor of Beda, at Walbottle, 
on the ground of the occurrence of the 
syllable ‘‘ wall’’ in these names, and of 
both of them lying near the line of the 
great Roman barrier. There are however 
upwards of twenty other places which 
equally combine these two qualifications, 
and several which are much nearer the 
situation indicated by Beda, ‘“ twelve 
miles from the eastern sea.’’ Wallsend 
and Benwell have each had their advocates, 
but the former is much too near the sea, 
the latter too distant, and neither of their 
claims is supported either by tradition or 
remains. The twelfth mile by the course 
of the Tyne (which must have been the 
route most familiar to Beda, a resident at 
Jarrow, on the south of the river), termi- 
nates at Newcastle Quay, within the ancient 
precincts of Pandon. Here Brand has de- 
monstrated the site of the villa of king 
Oswy, supporting his conclusion, not only 
by coincidence of distance, but by the 
evidence of the ancient palace recently in 
existence, and by the testimony of tradi- 
tion. One circumstance he has omitted 
to notice, that a portion of Pandon, on a 
rising ground immediately above the old 
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hall, still retains the name of Wallknowle, 
a designation whose affinity to Ad Murum 
is at least as distinct as any of those pre- 
viously suggested. Pandon is written in 
the earliest records Pampedene. The last 
syllable is obviously derived from its situa- 
tion in a “ dene :’’ that is a ravine, with a 
brook flowing through it. ‘‘ No one,” 
says Brand, ‘‘ has hazarded a probable 
etymon of the first syllable.” There seems 
however to be good ground for attributing 
it to the very transaction related by Beda. 
In a very ancient genealogy of the Mer- 
cian kings, appended to Nennius’s History 
of the Britons, the name of the son of 
Penda is written, not Pda, but Pantha ; 
and Panthadene would hardly be distin- 
guishable in pronunciation from Panpa- 
dene, which is probably merely a corrup- 
tion of the former. The conversion of 
Peda and of Sigebert took place about 
A.D. 654. 

Newcastle itself was known until a 
period posterior to the Norman Conquest 
by the name of Monkchester, the latter 
part of the word affording conclusive evi- 
dence that it was built on a Roman foun- 
dation. It is described under this name 
by Simeon of Durham, both in his history 
of the church of Durham, and in his his- 
tory of the Kings of England, when de- 
scribing the revival of religion in North- 
umberland by the efforts of Aldwine prior 
of Winchcombe, and two other monks of 
Evesham. In the latter work his narra- 
tive is shortly as follows: ‘‘ Three Mer- 
cian monks, truly poor in spirit, arrived 
at York on a divine mission into North- 
umberland, seeking from Hugh the son 
of Baldric, who at that time held the office 
of sheriff, a guide to a place called Mu- 
nekeceaster, which is now called New- 
castle. Whither being conducted they 
remained for a time ; but when they found 
no vestiges of any ancient congregation of 
the servants of Christ, they betook them- 
selves to Jarrow.’’ Except in the transfer 
of the same passage to the pages of the 
other chroniclers, no other mention has 
been found of Monkchester, except in the 
Life of Saint Oswine, published by the 
Surtees Society, where it occurs as the 
former name of Newcastle, which is de- 
scribed as a place of little importance or 
population in the reign of William the 
Conqueror, and the early part of that of 
William Rufus. The suggestion hazarded 
by Brand, that Monkchester was, after 
the subversion of the monarghy, the resi- 
dence of the Northumbrian Earls, is alto- 
gether unsupported. Weare told, indeed, 
that it was under the jurisdiction of the 
Earl and not of the Bishop; but this is 
equally true as regards any other locality 
to the north of the Tyne. From the ac- 
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count given by Florence of Worcester and 
others of the erection of the New Castle 
on the Tyne, so far from collecting that 
any Official residence existed there, we are 
not even assured that there were any build- 
ings at all, beyond the remains of the old 
chester in contradistinction to which the 
Norman fortress received its name. As 
regards the Saxon period, therefore, after 
the withdrawal of the Roman garrison 
from Pons Alii, the popular opinion of 
the superior antiquity of Pandon to that 
of Monkchester or Newcastle seems to be 
well founded ; nor is there any reason to 
doubt the continued occupation of the 
“ vicus’’ at the former place from a period 
probably considerably earlier than the 
reign of Oswy, till the time when its in- 
dependent existence was merged in the 
municipality of Newcastle. The latter, on 
the other hand, boasts its original founda- 
tion by Roman hands, but was subse- 
quently unoccupied, or at least undis- 
tinguished, until after the time of Beda; 
and it may fairly be doubted whether it 
possessed a stationary population until the 
erection of the fortress from which it 
derives its modern name. Viewing both 
villas as component parts of a united com- 
munity, we have reasonable ground for 
assigning to them a continuous existence 
from the reign of Hadrian to the present 
day. 

The only notice of Gateshead during 
the Anglo-Saxon period occurs in a pas- 
sage already quoted from Beda, in refer- 
ence to the baptism of Pzda, in which 
mention is made of * Utta, an illustrious 
priest, and abbot of a monastery, which is 
called Ad Capree Caput.’’ Beda is noto- 
riously an indifferent etymologist, and his 
derivation of Gateshead is not an excep- 
tional case. It is quite clear that Gate’s 
Head, and not Goat’s Head, is the correct 
reading of the name—signifying as it ob- 
viously does, a place standing at the head 
of the gate—that is, the commencement 
of the road leading from the Tyne south- 
ward. Gate is still commonly used in this 
sense in the vernacular vocabulary of the 
north of England. This casual notice 
merely informs us of the existence of a 
monastery here, a.p. 654, but affords no 
clue either to the period of its foundation 
or the particulars of its fate. Christianity 
was introduced into Northumberland in 
the reign of Edwine, a.p. 627, but, on 
that king’s death, was discouraged and 
nearly extirpated by his pagan successors. 
On the accession of Oswald in 634, he 
sought the aid of missionaries from Iona 
to instruct his people, and three Scotish 
bishops presided in succession over the 
Northumbrian church for a period of thirty 
years. Of these the second was Finan, 





who administered the right of baptism to 
Peeda and Sigebert. His successor, Col- 
man, being worsted in a controversy with 
the followers of the Roman church, retired 
with the clergy of his own communion 
into Scotland. It seems probable, there- 
fore, that the monastery of Gateshead was 
founded either in the episcopate of Finan 
or his predecessor Aidan, and was aban- 
doned when Colman and his followers left 
Northumberland. We can hardly doubt 
that, if it had been in existence when Beda 
wrote, or even at the period of the foun- 
dation of Jarrow in its immediate vicinity, 
we must have found further particulars 
respecting it in the Ecclesiastical History. 
A chapel (ecclesiola) existed in Gateshead 
in 1080, and was the scene of the murder 
of bishop Walcher. This chapel probably 
marked the site of the abandoned monas- 
tery, and may have been maintained from 
the days of Finan and Colman. There is 
nothing in Simeon’s narrative to lead to 
the conclusion that Gateshead was at this 
time a place of any considerable popula- 
tion. He does not describe it either as a 
town or village, but uses the word “locus.” 
The multitude who laid violent hands on 
the bishop came from the north of the 
Tyne, and it is not impossible that the 
ordinary congregation of the chapel may 
have consisted of the inhabitants of Pandon 
or Monkchester—the nearest churches of 
the existence of which we have any evi- 
dence on the Northumberland side, being 
Tynemouth on the east and Newburn on 
the west—the latter, like the chapel of 
Gateshead, known to us only as the scene 
of a foul murder committed on Copsi earl 
of Northumberland. 

Mr. Hinde read a second paper, ‘‘ On 
the Trade of Newcastle previous to the 
reign of Henry III. with a view of its 
relative importance as compared with other 
towns, and the general commerce of the 
kingdom.”’ After a sketch of the early 
history of the borough, and a recapitula- 
tion of the peculiar privileges of the bur- 
gesses, the paper gave the laws relating 
more directly to commerce :— 

1, All merchandise ought to be brought to land, 
except salt and herrings, which may be sold on 
board. 

2. But if a ship calls at Tynemouth, and wishes 
to proceed on its voyage, the burgesses may buy 
from it what they please. 

3. If a dispute shall arise between a burgess and 
. irate it must be determined within three 

: i merchant, not being a burgess, can buy 
wool, nor hides, nor other merchandise without 
the borough, nor within, except from a burgess. 

5. None but a burgess can buy webs for dyeing, 
nor make them up, nor cut them. 


This last regulation shows that the wool 
of this country was not generally manu- 
factured at home, but dyed, sent abroad, 
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and reimported in the web. To encourage 
domestic manufacture, the importation of 
woollen cloth, dyed or undyed, was after- 
wards prohibited—a prohibition which, 
however popular with weavers, was un- 
palatable to the towns where the dyeing 
of foreign fabrics had been carried on; 
and, accordingly, in the reign of King 
John, when any privilege might be ob- 
tained for money, Newcastle and other 
towns purchased permission to buy and 
sell woollen cloth as in the time of Henry 
I. The relative importance of the trade 
in the several towns may be in some 
measure estimated by the amount of the 
fines which they paid:—Lincoln paid 
26/. 138. 4d., Newcastle 16/. 13s. 4d., 
Northampton 10/. 6s., Gloucester 6/. 13s. 
4d., Worcester 5/., Norwich 5/., Notting- 
ham 3/. 6s. 8d. London, York, and other 
places, where weavers’ guilds were suc- 
cessively established, do not occur, as the 
restriction was in their favour. The 
articles of export, besides wool and hides, 
which occur in the (Newcastle) table of 
tolls, are the skins of foxes, martens, 
sables, beavers, goats, and squirrels ; 
feathers, lead, and miscellaneous articles, 
on which last the toll is charged by load 
or bundle. The only imports specifically 
mentioned are alum, pepper, and ginger. 
The articles on which market-tolls were 
exacted were cattle, sheep, horses, pigs, 
herring and other fish, corn, flour, salt, 
fat, and lard. There was also a toll on 
woad, which was doubtless extensively 
used by the dyers. 

Amongst the skins, it will be observed, 
occurs that of the beaver; nor does it 
appear to have been of extraordinary 
rarity, as it is classed with the ordinary 
sorts, on which the toll was charged by 
the timber, or bundle of forty, and not by 
the dacre, or bundle of ten. The same 
classification is adhered to in the table of 
tolls appended to the Leges Burgorum of 
David I. of Scotland. Pennant says :— 
*« The latest account which we have of 
the beaver in Great Britain is in Giraldus 
Cambrensis, who travelled through Wales 
in 1188. In his time they were found 
only in the river Teivi. They must have 
been scarce even in earlier times. By the 
laws of Hoel Dda, the price of a beaver’s 
skin was fixed at 120 pence—a great sum 
in those days.’? How long the beaver 
lingered in the streams in the North of 
England or of Scotland it is vain to con- 
jecture ; but, considering the scanty popu- 
lation of the highland district of the latter 
country as compared with Wales at an 
early period, it is no improbable suppo- 
sition that it was plentiful in Scotland 
long after it had ceased to exist in the Teivi. 

Mr. Hinde proceeded to remark upon 
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the special mention of “ herring,’’ while 
the tariff is silent as to salmon. The 
salmon-fisheries of the Tyne were, never- 
theless, at this time, singularly productive. 
On the south side of the river also, from 
Hedwin Streams to the sea, there were 
sixty-eight fisheries in the time of Henry 
I.; and probably the number was as great 
on the north side. Having spoken more 
at length on the trade in fish, Mr. Hinde 
states that, at first, Newcastle appears to 
have received its imports in foreign bot- 
toms. The burgesses, however, were not 
without ships of their own. Reginald of 
Coldingham mentions the circumstance of 
a person coming from Dunbar to New- 
castle to purchase a ship. This was about 
the reign of Stephen, when Newcastle 
seems to have been the chief market for 
the supplying of the surrounding district. 
In the life of Saint Oswine, published by 
the Surtees Society, is an account of a 
miracle wrought at the shrine of the saint 
at Tynemouth, on the occasion of an 
offering made, by a worthy burgess of 
Newcastle, Faramannus, as he was wont 
on the sailing of his vessels, freighted with 
various wares for sale amongst the “ South 
Angles.’’ In the reign of Henry II. we 
have méntion, amongst the inhabitants of 
Newcastle, of William the moneyer, Ger- 
vase the physician, Baldwin the goldsmith, 
Walter the dyer, Maurice the mason. We 
also incidentally learn of the existence of 
two smithies, and of a retail trade in wine 
—the import of which was then confined 
to a very few ports. 

By far the most important document 
which we possess respecting the early 
commerce of England, and the relative 
importance of the trade of her several 
maritime towns, is an account rendered to 
the Exchequer in the 7th of John of the 
produce of the quindena or quinzime, 
being the fifteenth part of the goods of 
all merchants throughout the kingdom, 
granted to the Crown. This account, first 
noticed by Madox in his History of the 
Exchequer, has been printed at length, 
with other interesting records, by Mr. 
Frost, in the appendix to his ‘ Notices 
relative to the Early History of Hull.’ It 
comprises all the ports from Newcastle to 
Land’s End, exclusive of the county pala- 
tine of Durham. No account is extant of 
the amount collected at the ports on the 
western coast; which, indeed, with the 
exception of Bristol, and perhaps Chester, 
would be of trifling consideration. The 
total sum contributed by the eastern and 
southern ports was 4,958/. 7s. 34d.; of 
which Newcastle paid 158/. 5s. 11d. being 
the eighth in amount of contribution. 

Mr. Hinde briefly noticed the origin 
of the coal trade, and treated more at length 
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of lead-mining. He then came to the 
establishment of a moneyer at Newcastle. 
From the 4th to the 29th of Henry II. 
William the moneyer was established in 
Newcastle, and money from his dies is not 
of unfrequent occurrence. He pressed 
the bad moneys of the times to his own 
uses and that of his master’s. His suc- 
cessor in the town, Allan the moneyer, 
was settled in Carlisle. Money coined 
at Newcastle is not again met with until the 
reign of Edward I. during which, and that 
of his successor, coin was frequently 
minted. In conclusion, after naming the 
grant of the Weardale mines to bishop 
Pudsey, by his uncle king Stephen, Mr. 
Hinde observes :—‘‘ During the early Nor- 
man reigns the Tyne was the port of 
shipment for the bishopric of Durham, 
and the bishops judiciously granted the 
rights connected with its navigation, main- 
taining for themselves the same privileges 
on the southern bank, which were pos- 
sessed by the burgesses of Newcastle on 
the northern. On the acquisition, how- 
ever, of the wapentake of Sadberge, by 
Hugh Pudsey, the facilities possessed by 
the situation of Hartlepool seem to have 
attracted his notice. Under his episco- 
pate, and that of his successor, it became 
the emporium of the palatinate ; and the 
control of the navigation of the Tyne was, 
after many struggles ‘vith the borough of 
Gateshead, and the monasteries of Tyne- 
mouth and Durham, ultimately trans- 
ferred to the exclusive conservancy of the 
corporation of Newcastle.’’ 

Mr. Taylor read an interesting paper on 
the ‘‘ Archeology of the Coal Trade.’’ 
He commenced by referring to the early 
opinions entertained with respect to coal, 
and then described in detail the means 
and machinery by which the mines were 
worked. The coal first worked was that 
which cropped out at the surface, and 
then lay to the north, the south, and the 
west of Newcastle; it was only after the 
demand for coal increased beyond the 
means of supplying it from these sources 
that recourse was had to the deep-lying 
strata east of Tyne Bridge. The coals 
were at this period placed under sheds 
built on the margin of the river, whence 
they were put on board “‘ keels,’’ in which 
craft they were conveyed down the river 
for shipment. In the fourteenth century 
a duty on coals was first met with, it being 
Imposed for the defence of Scarborough 
against the French. The facility of col- 
lecting duties on coal would seem to have 
given encouragement to this mode of taxa- 
tion, which was carried to an extent far 
beyond what was justifiable upon an arti- 
cle so important in domestic use. The 
writer went on to consider the origin and 
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nature of way-leaves and leaves, and all 
the details of mining operations. On the 
importance of coal as an article of fuel, 
the lecturer remarked that in order to 
grow timber sufficient for the conducting 
of the iron manufactories alone, one-half 
of the surface acreage of the kingdom 
would be required, whereas coal answered 
a better purpose, was equally accessible, 
and much more economical. 

The Hon. Henry Thomas Liddell then 
took the chair as President of the Section 
or ANTIQUITIES, and said that, as there 
was to be an excursion this afternoon, he 
would merely invite their attention to one 
or two objects worthy of some little 
notice, and then, after a short paper had 
been read, adjourn the meeting to a future 
day. The excursion was to Ravensworth 
Castle, where there are some remains of 
antiquity which have been seldom visited 
and little described. He held in his hand 
very accurate drawings of one of two an- 
cient towers still remaining there, which 
formed part of a fortress, and there were 
some peculiarities in the building of those 
towers of very remote antiquity, and 
which might probably fix the building of 
them about the twelfth century. He 
would now shew them a set of ancient 
arms, discovered a few years ago in their 
family property, at Whittingham, in 
Northumberland, and which were in a 
very perfect state of preservation (three 
bronze spear-heads and two sword-blades 
were exhibited). The spot must formerly 
have been a quagmire, and was supplied 
with a copious spring of water. The arms 
were found sticking in the moss with the 
points downwards, in a circle, about two 
feet below the surface. It was probable 
that a party of soldiers had retired for re- 
pose into the thicket surrounding the 
spring, and stuck their arms in the 
ground, and during the halt had been sur- 
prised and slain, or carried off, and the 
arms may have remained in the thicket 
till the shafts of the spears and the 
handles of the sword-blades rotted off 
with age and damp. The arms exhibited 
no symptoms of rust or decay. The 
Watling Street traversed the country 
within a few hundred yards of the spot. 

Mr. Pulski then read a short but inter- 
esting paper on ancient Gems, exhibiting 
a beautiful collection. In ancient times, 
he observed, the art of carving gems re- 
mained attached to the courts of kings and 
emperors, and the most renowned artists 
in this line lived at the courts of Alexander 
and Augustus. At a time when the monu- 
ments of art were destroyed by barbarians, 
gems were preserved because they were 
easily hidden or transferred to the victors, 
and many of them found their way into 
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the treasury of the cathedrals or kings, 
and but a small number were hidden in 
the earth. The soil of Greece and Italy, 
so fertile in all other monuments of art, 
yielded but very few gems, and since the 
Middle Ages their number had not been 
materially increased. The principal col- 
lections of gems in ancient and modern 
times, and the princes and nobles who 
formed them, were then noticed; and the 
paper closed with some remarks upon the 
restoration and forgeries of gems, a sub- 
ject to which Mr. Pulski had paid much 
attention during repeated visits to Italy. 

In the afternoon the members of the 
Institute visited Ravensworth Castle, and 
were hospitably entertained. At 8 p.m. 
the Antiquarian Section was resumed, 
when the Hon. H. Fox Strangways oc- 
cupied the chair. The papers read were, 
1. On the Votive Monument of Kloster 
Nieuberg, near Vienna, by the Rev. J. M. 
Traherne ; and 2. On the Celtic barrows 
of Northumberland, by Mr. George Tate, 
of Alnwick ; in illustration of which he 
produced a variety of sepulchral urns, and 
drawings. At the close of these readings, 
the party repaired to the Castle, (now oc- 
cupied by the Society of Antiquaries of 
Newcastle,) when its several parts were 
described by the Rev. J. C. Bruce. 

On Thursday, the 26th of August, in 
the Architectural Section, Mr. Edmund 


Sharpe, of Lancaster, delivered a discourse 
“ On Tynemouth Priory,’’ having first, on 
entering the lecture-room, presented every 
person with a handsome series of litho- 
graphic illustrations of the ruins. After 
a general introduction in reference to 
church architecture, and an allusion to the 
various ancient structures of the North of 
England, the lecturer came to his more 
especial subject—Tynemouth Priory, and 
in doing so paid a high compliment to 
Mr. Sidney Gibson as the author of an 
admirable work upon it, in two vols. 4to. 
1847, which was also honourable to New- 
castle as a specimen of typography. Mr. 
Sharpe next referred to the abolished bar- 
barisms and happy remedies resorted to at 
Tynemouth, in connection with the priory, 
since Lord John Russell’s adoption of the 
prayer of the Newcastle Society of Anti- 
quaries. Great improvements, he said, had 
been effected under the superintendence 
of Captain Andrews. The operations in 
progress were characterized by intelligence 
and skill, and beauties which had long lain 
hidden were now revealed to the eye. He 
was happy to add that the private soldiers 
were zealous fellow-labourers with their 
officers, and took a deep and intelligent 
interest in the work. Nor could he quit 
the subject without complimenting one 
gentleman who took a prominent part in 
the improvements and restorations, and 
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who was an honour to Newcastle ;—he 
need not say he referred to Mr. Dobson. 

Mr. Dobson, jun, (in the absence of his 
father) then read a paper on the Lady 
Chapel of Tynemouth. In a charter of 
the date of 1336 is mentioned “the new 
chapel of our blessed Lady within the 
Priory.’” Whether this referred to the 
building now under notice was doubtful. 
Its architecture might, with more safety, 
be assigned to the latter part of the fif- 
teenth century. Probably the noble family 
of Percy aided in its construction; the 
monogram of Percy and Lucy, as well as 
acrescent and fetterlock, with the armo- 
rial bearings of the family, being sculptured 
above the door. The chapel was only 18 ft. 
long by 12 feet wide, and 14 ft. 9 inches 
in height from the floor to the crown of 
the vault. It is, from its mechanical con- 
struction, particularly interesting to the 
architect; and the bosses at the intersec- 
tions of the ribs of the roof contain finely 
sculptured emblems. In converting it into 
areceptacle for gunpowder (on account of 
its being entirely of stone) not only were 
windows blocked up, but string-courses, 
tracery, &c. were cut away, and much 
mischief was done by the mutilation of the 
interior. The exterior had also been in- 
jured. The termination to the angular 
buttresses had been destroyed, as well as 
the cross at the apex of the gable, of which 
the base only remains. Sculptured tablets 
on each side the circular window at the 
east end have been removed. In some 
parts the ornaments are entirely gone, so 
that there is no guide to their restoration. 

Mr. Woodman, Town Clerk of Mor- 
peth, read a paper “On the Historical 
Traces of the Knights Templars, and on 
a Preceptory at Chibburn ;”’ also, “ Some 
Extracts from the Bye-laws of the Cord- 
wainers’ Company at Morpeth, temp. Ed- 
ward IV.”’ 

The Rev. C. Hartshorne then read a 
memoir upon the Castle at Alnwick. Hav- 
ing made some references to the early 
history of Northumberland, he remarked 
that the fortress of Alnwick, from its im- 
portance, was the subject of frequent con- 
terftion. In the year 1135 it was captured, 
together with the castles of Norham and 
Newcastle, by David I. king of Scotland. 
In 1176 the castle of Warkworth was be- 
sieged ; and one of the Umfrevilles sus- 
tained a long siege in Prudhoe Castle, 
which at length was succoured by a num- 
ber of the barons. After this event, many 
ravages having been committed in the lo- 
cality by the Scotch, the English barons 
determined to attack William, king of 
Scotland. They came to Newcastle on 
the evening of July 12, 1174, and very 
early next morning marched against Aln- 
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wick Castle, accomplishing a distance of 
twenty-four miles before five o’clock. 
There was a dense fog, and the barons be- 
came dispirited ; but one of them urged 
the others to persist. Immediately after- 
wards the fog broke, and they found them- 
selves in sight of Alnwick Castle. Indeed, 
the king thought they were his friends till 
he saw their banners. He soon dashed in 
among them, but was taken, and they im- 
mediately returned to Newcastle with their 
royal prize. The present castle seems to 
have been erected between the years 1140 
and 1180. Probably Eustace Fitzjohn 
laid down the plan, dividing it into three 
wards, and making the keep. He was one 
of the most powerful nobles in England, 
and was an intimate friend of Henry I. 
After Henry’s death he delivered up Aln- 
wick to the King of Scotland, the historian, 
Richard of Hexham, describing it as then 
the most important castle in the north of 
England. Eustace also founded a neigh- 
bouring monastery. King John, after re- 
ceiving the homage of William the Lion, 
rested at Alnwick on Feb. 12, 1201; and 
was at Newcastle on Feb. 20. In 1209 he 
was again at Newcastle, and went with his 
army to Norham; but peace was there 
made, and he returned to the South. On 
the 4th of April in that year he was at 
Alnwick. An agreement was afterwards 
made with one of his vassals for the de- 
struction of Alnwick Castle, which was to 
be effected so thoroughly that Eustace de 
Vesci could make no use of it. Alexander 
of Scotland marched to Norham soon 
after. King John was now exceedingly 
disliked by the barons of the North, some 
of whom even paid homage to Alexander. 
Wm.de Vesci, son of Eustace,took a promi- 
nent part in the acts of the times. He was 
afterwards one of twelve claimants to the 
throne of Scotland. He left no legitimate 
issue ; and he infeoffed a bishop in full 
confidence, to hold the castle for his illegi- 
timate son; but the prelate broke his 
agreement, and sold the castle to Henry 
de Percy, in the 3rd of Henry II. The 
lecturer here described the architecture 
of the castle at that period, which was 
about 1310, attributing to Henry de 
Percy the circular towers, the Constable’s 
tower, the gateway to the middle ward, 
and the hall and kitchen, with an addition 
to the curtain wall. The Record tower 
was more modern; but had an ancient 
foundation. In five years he died, and 
the castle was placed in the hands of an 
escheator. The Postern tower was of a 
somewhat later period than the parts al- 
ready mentioned, but the difference was 
very slight. Subsequently repairs were 
constantly going on ; sometimes from the 
excursions of the Scots, sometimes from 
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natural decay ; so that much patchwork is 
visible. In the 12th Hen. IV. Alnwick 
was a walled town, and a gateway named 
Bondgate was built. Several ancient sur- 
veys of Alnwick Castle are in existence. 
The first is dated in 1538, when it had 
been forfeited to the crown. The next 
was made in 1567, and includes Wark- 
worth and Bamborough. Another in 1569. 
The castle barony of Alnwick then com- 
puted thirty-three towns; a constable, at 
201. a-year, resided in one of the towers ; 
and there was a porter at 5/. as well as 
other officers. There was another survey 
in 1586. In 1624 a large survey was made, 
which occupies nine folio volumes, and 
presents a very interesting chorographical 
view of the possessions of the Earl of 
Northumberland at that period. 

Mr. Thomas Sopwith, of Newcastle, read 
a paper on the Lead Mines of the North 
of England, arranging his notices under 
the separate heads of a description of the 
districts in which the principal mines are 
situated, of notices of. the various charters 
under which lead mines were worked in 
the early periods of English history, and 
the gradual stages by which successive 
improvements were introduced. The Ro- 
mans occupied the lead mines at Alston 
Moor, and one of the most perfect of their 
stations now remaining is at Whitley, three 
miles north of Alston. There could be no 
doubt that they exercised, during their oc- 
cupation of our mining districts for three 
or four centuries, the knowledge which 
they possessed of the metallurgic arts. 
Cesar, indeed, expressly mentioned as one 
of his reasons for invading Britain, the as- 
sistance which the inhabitants rendered to 
the Gauls from their treasures. The terms 
upon which mining operations were per- 
mitted by the lords of the soil at various 
periods form a curious class of records. 
In 1426 Henry VI. granted to John Duke 
of Bedford “ all mines of gold and silver 
within his kingdom of England for ten 
years, paying the tenth part to the holy 
church, to the king the fifteenth, and to 
the lord of the soil the twentieth part.’’ 
One of the prominent features illustrated 
by Mr. Sopwith was the former abundance 
of wood in the mountainous districts, 
which are now almost treeless, and the 
rapid removal of which was owing to the 
vast quantities of fuel required by the 
miners. The several rates of duty under 
which the mines were held, and other con- 
ditions, were noticed, and a general view 
was taken of the introduction of successive 
improvements connected with the lead 
mines of Northumberland and adjacent 
counties. The paper was illustrated by 
diagrams, showing the produce of the 
mines at different periods, and by tables 
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of detailed statements relating to mining 
statistics. Mr. Sopwith adverted, in con- 
clusion, to the paucity of mining records 
of past times, and the value of them in 
connexion with mining interests. 

On Friday the 27th August an excur- 
sion was made to Alnwick Castle, by invi- 
tation of his Grace the Duke of Northum- 
berland. A special train was provided for 
the purpose. The escape from the smoky 
atmosphere of Newcastle was truly delight- 
ful, and after glancing on the journey 
down the bosky dells of the rivers Blyth, 
Wansbeck, and Coquet, and viewing at a 
distance the town of Morpeth and- the 
towers of Widdrington, the party alighted 
to take a more leisurely survey of the 
finely situated and architecturally interest. 
ing remains of the ancient castle of Wark- 
worth, and that very curious relic of early 
piety, the Hermitage cut in the rocky 
cliff of the river. The castle of Alnwick 
remains for the most part in the “ Gothic ” 
frippery of the Batty Langley school, in 
which it was attired early in the reign of 
George III. The present Duke has lately 
restored some of its windows to a more 
consistent form. Internally, the decora- 
tions, however inconsistent, have a not 
inelegant al fresco effect: and filled with 
the gay party, who were sumptuously en- 
tertained by the Duke and Duchess to the 
number of upwards of two hundred, they 
made full amends for the severer charac- 
teristics of castellated architecture. The 
more ancient features of the castle were 
examined under the guidance of the Rev. 
Mr. Hartshorne ; the deep well was illu- 
minated to exhibit its depth and propor- 
tions ; and the Egyptian museum formed 
by the Duke in his travels was opened to 
inspection. After the refection, a visit 
was paid to Hulne Priory, and its em- 
bellished pleasure-grounds, all the avail- 
able carriages and horses in the neigh- 
bourhood having been most liberally laid 
under requisition by the Duke to convey 
his numerous guests. This monastic re- 
main has some interesting architectural 
features and various sepulchral relics. 
Rooms for the accommodation and enter- 
tainment of parties from the castle were 
fitted up in it about the same time as the 
castle itself received its present decoration. 

On Saturday, August 28, an excursion 
was made to Durham, where the arrival 
took place in time to attend the morning 
service in the cathedral. Immediately 
after, the company assembled in Bishop 
Cosin’s library, in order to hear a lecture 
on the architecture of the cathedral, which, 
(in the absence of the Institute’s ordinary 
elucidator of cathedrals, Professor Willis,) 
had been kindly undertaken by the Rev. 
James Raine, the Historian of North Dur- 
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ham. The particulars which Mr. Raine 
had to impart were of course chiefly ar- 
ranged from his own Brief Account of 
Durham Cathedral, 1833, 12mo. and from 
The Rites and Monuments of the Monas- 
ticall Church of Durham, which he edited 
for the Surtees Society in the year 1842. He 
stated that, on the commencement of the 
present edifice, at the close of the eleventh 
century, the whole of the foundations were 
laid, but the superstructure proceeded 
gradually, as the means were obtained, 
being commenced at the east, and carried 
forwards towards the west, during which 
process four or five sensible gradations of 
style may be observed which characterise 
the several portions that were the work of 
each period. Altogether, as compared 
with other English cathedrals, the interior 
of Durham is distinguished by severity. 
It is remarkable that the priory church of 
Lindisfarne, which was reared at the same 
period, was a model, on a reduced scale, 
of the church of Durham, pillar answering 
to pillar with exact conformity. Mr. 
Raine’s condemnations of the barbarities 
perpetrated by Wyatt in the days of bishop 
Barrington, were received with a respon- 
sive echo from the whole assemblage. 
The lecture was followed by a survey of 
the edifice itself, which concluded in the 


chapter-house, where Mr. Raine (who has 
for many years been the librarian of the 
Dean and Chapter) exhibited some of the 
greatest curiosities of the library of the 
church. Among these, were the Bible, in 
four volumes, presented to the monks by 
Bishop Pudsey ; a treatise on the Psalter, 
which belonged to Bishop Cariliph the 
founder of the cathedral, and which con- 
tains a contemporary portrait of that pre- 
late ; several volumes in the hand-writing 
of Bede, and magnificent copies of the 
works of St. Augustine, Cassiodorus, &c. 
He also exhibited the original bede-roll 
for the priors Burnby and Ebchester, 
which has been noticed in the Transactions 
of the Archeological Institute (Norwich 
volume, p. 104), and which is adorned 
with a series of illuminations depicting 
the sickness, death, and beatification of 
the deceased. This portion of the roll had 
evidently done duty more than once, as 
Mr. Raine showed from the marks of 
former stitches. Mr. Raine added that, 
when looking over some old accounts at 
Ely, he came across the mention of the 
very man who called at the monastery 
there with this bede-roll, and he found 
that he had received a penny dole for his 
trouble. 

In the case of one of the most curious 
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books, four leaves had been restored which 
at one time were removed in order to help 
in binding another volume. Some years 
ago, the Dean and Chapter, at the expense 
of some hundreds of pounds, had book- 
binders from London, who rebound all the 
books, preserving at the same time nearly 
every scrap of the old binding—a task 
which occupied them nearly two years. 
At three o’clock the hall of the ancient 
palace was filled with nearly three hundred 
guests, who were entertained at the charge 
of Archdeacon Thorp, the Warden of the 
University. The chief speakers, in ad- 
dition to the host and Lord Talbot of 
Malahide, the President of the Institute, 
were the Earl of Carlisle, Dr. Townsend, 
and the Bishop of Exeter. The Rev. 
George Ornsby (author of an excellent 
Guide to the city of Durham) delivered the 
following brief account of Durham castle: 
—The castle of Durham, inits pristine state, 
was not so much a palatial residence of 
the Bishops of Durham as a house of de- 
fence. The proximity of our Scotish neigh- 
bours rendered precaution necessary, as 
was exemplified even in the humble dwell- 
ings of the rectors and vicars in North- 
umberland ; especially where, as in many 
cases, the little peel or castelet still re- 
mains attached to the modern parsonage, 
testifying to a bygone age when defence 
was necessary. And as the bishops of 
Durham in those days were episcopi or 
overlookers, not only as regarded the 
spiritual welfare of their flock, but also as 
to their temporal safety, their stately dwell- 
ing was built with a view both to their 
own security and to that also of the capital 
of their diocese. To this necessity the 
castle of Durham owed its origin. It was 
built about 1072, and of course its original 
features were entirely Norman, consider- 
able traces of which still remained in dif- 
ferent parts of the fabric. The most in- 
teresting portion of the early work of the 
castle was the ancient chapel, undoubtedly 
coeval with its first erection, consisting 
of three aisles, the pillars having curiously 
carved capitals, and the original pavement 
still remaining. It had been lighted by 
three windows at the east end. Another 
interesting feature was of later Norman— 
the splendid doorway to what had been 
Bishop Pudsey’s great room of state, un- 
equalled in the richness and beauty of its 
mouldings. Above this had been another 
great room, lighted by a long range of 
deeply recessed Norman windows, which 
were still in existence, as also the doorway 
which gave access to it. The great hall, 
in which the company were then assembled 
to receive the munificent hospitality of the 
Warden, had been commonly attributed 
to Bishop Hatfield, and was frequently 
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called by his name, but it undoubtedly 
laid claim to an earlier date ; the windows, 
which had recently been restored after their 
original pattern, when the hall was ex- 
tended in one direction to its first propor- 
tion, evidently carrying it back to Beck’s 
period. Indeed, the crypt below was pro- 
bably Norman. There were no remains 
of the original Norman keep ; the shell of 
that which within the last few years had 
been restored having probably owed its 
erection to Bishop Hatfield. The part 
now occupied by the kitchen of the castle 
originally formed part of the great hall, 
but was converted to its present purpose 
by Bishop Fox, and presented many in- 
teresting features—the buttery hatches 
being still in existence and applied to their 
ancient uses, with Fox’s badge and motto 
carved upon the oak, now black with age. 
The present chapel of the castle had been 
built about Ruthall’s time, and possessed 
some curious carvings on the misereres of 
the stall-work. There were also indica- 
tions of Tunstall’s work, to whom the 
castle was indebted for the long gallery. 
The black oak staircase and some of the 
fittings of the gallery were added by Cosin. 
The mutability of human events had now 
placed the stately dwellings of the bishops 
in the hands of the University, founded 
by the munificence of the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Durham; and since it could no 
longer be an appendage of the prelates of 
the diocese, it could not have been applied 
to a more fitting purpose ; for it could not 
be but that a building so time-honoured 
and so replete with associations of the 
past, must exercise an insensible yet power- 
ful influence upon the minds of those who 
passed their academic life within its an- 
cient walls. It might be permitted to him, 
as an alumnus of the place, to conclude 
with the earnest wish, ‘‘ Floreat Univer- 
sitas Dunelmensis.”’ 

Monday the 30th August was devoted 
to an excursion to the Roman Wall, a 
visit being paid on the way to the abbey- 
church of Hexham, of which a descrip- 
tion was given by the Rev. James Turner, 
of Durham University, well-known in the 
diocese as an amateur architect of great 
learning and ability. 

From the railway station at Bardon 
Mill, the passengers were conveyed by a 
truck line, belonging to Mr. Makepeace, 
to the station of Vindolana at Chester- 
holm. On alighting the members, under 
the guidance of the Rev. J. Collingwood 
Bruce, proceeded to a little villa built by 
the late Rev. Anthony Hedley, of Gates- 
head, on the banks of the Chineley burn, 
from the ruins of the neighbouring station. 
The whole of this residence, with the ex- 
ception of the window quoins, is of Roman 
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stones, untouched by a modern chisel. 
Many interesting relics—inscribed and 
pictorial stones—are built in with the 
walls. Before crossing the burn, a bag- 


piper was engaged to head the excursion. 
A guide, also, was provided—a native of 
the locality, and well acquainted with the 
Wall. He was named ‘‘ Tom Codleygate,” 


from his territorial domain at Chesterholm 
—his more ordinary surname being Rob- 
son, Beyond the burn the party halted 
at a milestone, six feet high, standing in 
situ, on the Roman road passing the camp 
—the only known Roman milestone in 
England that occupies its original site. A 
similar stone, equally perfect, formerly 
stood a mile distant, but a utilitarian 
farmer chopped it in two to supply him- 
self with a couple of gateposts. Mr. 
Sopwith had carefully measured the dis- 
tance between these two milestones, and 
found it to be 1,658 yards and four-tenths, 
being less by 61 yards than an English 
mile. The company next proceeded by 
Peel Crag, which commands an extensive 
view of the Northumbrian lakes and the 
surrounding country, the aspect of which 
is bleak and desolate, but not without a 
rude and rugged beauty. Passing along 
the precipitous crags, the question was 
started, “ Why the Romans built their 
Wall along these eminences? why not 
make these great natural barriers suffice ?’’ 
Mr. Bruce suggested, among other reasons, 
that the soldiers on duty would need shel- 
ter from the northern blasts; also, that 
the hardy Britons could scale the cliffs, 
and must be kept out by artificial defences. 
The Earl of Carlisle admitted the force of 
these suggestions: at the same time, he 
said, a simpler solution might be the true 


one. The Wall might have been made 
continuous merely in obedience to a gene- 
ral order to build from point to point. 
Our own government had sent supplies 
of fresh water to the military on the shores 
of the Canadian lakes. Posterity might 
perplex itself to discover the motive, but 
the fact was that the water was sent in 
compliance with a general order. 

What we call the ‘‘ Roman Wall ”’ is a 
fortification consisting, as is generally 
known, of a stone wall with a ditch or 
fosse on its northern side, and a turf wall 
or vallum on the south; and, further, a 
series of stations, mile-castles, watch- 
towers, and roads, for the accommoda- 
tion of the Roman soldiery—(Asturians, 
Dacians, Batavians, Tungrians, Gauls, 
Dalmatians, Spaniards, Thracians, &c.)— 
who manned the barrier along the whole 
line from the Tyne to the Solway, and for 
the transmission of military stores—cross- 
ing our island where, in the middle of the 
last century, (being then, as General Wade, 
writing from Newcastle, was obliged to 
inform the governor of Carlisle, in some 
parts ‘‘ impassable for artillery,’’) a mili- 
tary road was constructed, and where, in 
our day, iron lines have been laid, over 
which we wing our way from Newcastle 
to Carlisle in less than three hours. 

The Wall was constructed, not merely 
to serve as a barrier over which the natives 
on the north might not clamber into that 
part of the island which Rome had subdued, 
but as a fortification from which the sol- 
diery might operate upon the unconquered 
Britons on the one hand, and their van- 
quished but refractory kinsmen onthe other. 
“The most striking character, both of the 
Murus and the Vallum, is the determinate 
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manner in which they pursue their straight- 
forward course. The Vallum makes fewer 
deviations from a right line than the stone 
Wall; but as the Wall traverses higher 
ground, this remarkable tendency is more 
easily detected in it than in the other. 
Shooting over the country in its onward 
course, it only swerves from a right line to 
take in its route the boldest elevations. 
So far from declining a hill, it uniformly 
selects it. * * If it never moves from 
a right line except to occupy the highest 
points, it never fails to seize them as they 
occur, no matter how often it is compelled, 
with this view, to change its direction.’’ 
In short, the Roman engineer took care 
that the Wall should never be commanded 
by the Britons, subject or independent, 
from natural heights on either side, but, 
on both sides, “ keep the natives under.”’ 

Whether the Walls of earth and stone 
are one work—portions of one and the 
same plan—or were constructed independ- 
ently of each other ; or whether the builder 
of the Wall and its adjuncts, supposing it 
to be one work, was Severus or Hadrian ; 
these are questions which have perplexed 
the learned, and are yet unsettled; but 
the weight of evidence inclines to the 
erection of the whole by Hadrian. The 
original height of the Wall was probably 
about eighteen feet :—its width was not 
uniform, but averaged about eight. It is 
in many places, in this respect, yet perfect, 
and may be méasured. 

Between Vindolana and Borcovicus, a 
mile castle, partially excavated, and a 
section of the Roman military road, laid 
bare by Mr. Clayton, were viewed with 
interest ; and, at the close of their walk, 
the party arrived at Borcovicus, (now 
Housesteads,) Stukeley’s ‘“ Tadmor of Bri- 
tain,’’ and, in the judgment of Gordon, 
‘*the most remarkable and magnificent 
station in the whole island’’ (see Gent. 
Mag. Feb. 1851, p. 149). The south 
gateway (vide ibid. p. 150) was first in- 
spected, with its guard-rooms, and the 
ruts worn by chariot-wheels, and the scoop 
worn (as conjectured) by the sharpening 
of the soldiers’ knives. From a pedestal 
near the centre of the station—supplying 
the place of the departed statue—Mr. 
Bruce addressed the company, in expla- 
nation of the scene before them. The 
‘*houses’’ in the station—all that re- 
mained of them—were visited. A room, ten 
feet square, was assigned to ten men ; and, 
as two of them were always on guard, eight 
must have made themselves as comfortable 
as they could, when under shelter, on one 
hundred square feet of earth. The streets 
were shown to have been very narrow— 
little wider than seven feet. The chief 
attraction was the northern gateway, re- 
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cently laid bare by Mr. Clayton, and of 
which an engraving and description will 
appear in Mr. Bruce’s second edition. The 
massive masonry impressed all beholders 
with a deepened sense of Roman greatness. 
It was formerly thought that the stations 
had no northern gateways, and that the 
Romans were under the necessity of dis- 
pensing with entrance-doors on the side 
next the Scotish borders. This notion, 
the offspring of a supposition that the 
North Britons were the sole cause of the 
Wall, is now exploded. We pass over 
the strong outer walls of the station, the 
kilns for drying corn, and the evidences 
exhibited by Mr. Bruce of the successive 
occupation of Housesteads by different 
races. As a striking illustration of the 
change which has been wrought in English 
society by time, he stated that a moss- 
trooper named Armstrong, who once oc- 
cupied this station by the law of the strong 
arm, sold his estate, a few days before he 
was hanged, for some 50/. or 60/. or about 
a fifth or a sixth of its present annual 
rental ! 

A bountiful luncheon was provided at 
this spot by the Town Clerk of Newcastle, 
John Clayton, esq. of Chesters, who is the 
owner of Borcovicus; after which, the 
return journey was made to Newcastle. 

Tuesday, August 31. At 10 p.m. the 
reading of papers was recommenced in the 
theatre of the Literary and Philosophical 
Institution. The President first called 
upon James Yates, esq. F.R.S. to read a 
paper ‘* On the Limes Transrhenanus of 
the Roman Empire, the great Boundary 
Barrier joining the Danube and the Rhine.” 
Mr. Yates stated that, when Newcastle 
was selected as the place of meeting for 
1852, it was thought desirable, as they 
were about to assemble on the Roman Wall 
of England, that they should have a paper 
on the Roman Wall of Europe, and, with 
the sanction of the Central Committce, he 
had visited the Continent to collect in- 
formation on the spot. When the terri- 
tories which the Romans had conquered, 
and wished permanently to retain, were 
not marked out by some natural boundary, 
as a sea or a river, it was their custom to 
construct an artificial barrier, called a 
limes. The limes transrhenanus, com- 
pleted by Hadrian and Probus, extended 
from the Danube to the Rhine, along a 
line probably agreed upon between the 
Germans and the Romans. Its primary 
object was the prevention of aggression 
and disputes, but doubtless it also served 
the purposes of defence. It generally ran 
in a straight line, climbing precipitous 
hills and descending the steepest declivities. 
Its mountain-track was commonly the 
water-shed, as a precaution against de- 
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struction by streams and torrents. Its 
construction was essentially that of a pali- 
sade. Not an atom of the palisade is 
now in existence ; but traces of its con- 
structional character abound in names of 
localities, derived from their position in 
connection with the barrier. Nineteen- 
twentieths of its course lay through forests, 
and on the German side of the boundary 
there was a cleared space of considerable 
width, so that its military guardians could 
not be taken by surprise. It did not seem, 
however, that the Romans were rigidly 
confined within the barrier; for roads, con- 
nected with it, extended into the German 
territory. There was a fosse on the German 
side of the vallum, and a mound on the 
Roman. The line of this great boundary 
was only traceable, in our day, by the re- 
mains of the vallum, agger, or mound, 
variously formed of earth, earth and stones, 
and stones (not partaking of the character 
of masonry), and of a fosse or ditch. 
Within the pale the Romans had a series 
of watch-towers or signal-stations, which 
communicated with each other by trumpet, 
torch, smoke, or other means. The his- 
torical name of the boundary, limes trans- 
rhenanus, comprised the cleared space, the 
palisade, the ditch and mound, and the 
stations. The people now living on the 
line are continually digging up relics of 
the Roman occupation. He had in his 
hand the iron portion of a Roman hoe, 
which he would have much pleasure in 
presenting to the Newcastle Society of 
Antiquaries. Coin were dug up in such 
abundance that the boors (so it was said) 
paid for their beer with Roman money. 
In conclusion, Mr. Yates stated that, not- 
withstanding the destruction of this won- 
derful work by the hand of Time, the mind 
could construct the whole by the traces 
which yet remained. 

The Rev. William Greenwell, Warden 
of Neville College, Newcastle, gave a de- 
scription of Inscribed Markings, attri- 
buted to the Celtic period, noticed upon 
certain rocks in the Northern parts of 
England. The drawings exhibited by Mr. 
Greenwell were from rocks at Rowting 
Linn, in the parish of Ford, and at Old 
Berwick, in the parish of Eglingham, both 
in the vicinity of ancient camps. The in- 
cisions consist chiefly of concentric circles 
with other lines passing from the circum- 
ference to the centre, and might be sup- 
posed to be rude plans of entrenched 
camps. Some figures of a similar cha- 
racter have been noticed in Ireland, Scot- 
land, and Britany. 

William Hylton Longstaff, esq. then 
read an essay on the evidences of Saxon 
Architecture at Jarrow and other places 
in the county of Durham. After alluding 
Gent. Maa. Vou, XXXVIII. 
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to the admitted examples of that period 
that have been ascertained since the sepa- 
ration of the Saxon style from the Norman 
(which heretofore bore that designation), 
Mr. Longstaff divided the Saxon style into 
three periods: 1. the Anglo-Saxon, which 
we read of in the seventh century, when 
Paulinus built a stone church at Lincoln 
in 628 ; and the monastery at Tynemouth 
in 642; 2. the Romano-Savon, introduced 
by archbishop Wilfrid, who erected the mo- 
nasteries of Hexham and Ripon between 670 
and 678 ; and during whose time Benedict 
Biscop constructed the monastery at Wear- 
mouth, juria morem Romanorum, quem 
semper amabat ; and Jarrow was founded 
in 682. The first and most striking cha- 
racteristic of these works is the skilful 
masonry of which they are composed. The 
stones are of cubical form, and set in very 
regular courses. The church of Ripon 
was of polished stone from the foundations 
in the earth to the summit. The masonry 
of Wilftid’s crypt at Hexham is a fine ex- 
ample of the period ; and the regularity 
and Roman-like appearance of the Saxon 
remains of the monastic building at Jar- 
row must strike every observer. For this 
mode of building, of course, stones which 
the Romans themselves had used were ex- 
tremely convenient. At Hexham, most 
(perhaps all) of the stones in the crypt are 
Roman. Jarrow, also, is on a Roman 
site; and probably most of the stones of 
the Saxon remains there are borrowed 
from the Roman ruins. Wearmouth was 
on or close to Roman buildings. So situ- 
ated, also, were York and Ripon. Great 
intricacy appears in the arrangements, as 
strikingly exemplified in the crypt of 
Hexham. That monastery is chronicled 
as having secret cells and subterranean 
oratories below, and walls of three distinct 
stories, and supported by well-polished 
columns, above, thus in no material re- 
spect differing from the later cathedral 
arrangement of crypt, arches, triforium, 
and clerestory. The walls, the capitals of 
the columns, and the arch of the sanctu- 
ary, were decorated with historical, fanci- 
ful, and unknown figures in relief, besides 
surface paintings. The body of the church 
was everywhere surrounded with aisles and 
porches or transepts, ‘‘ which, by incom- 
municable art, were distinguished with 
walls and spires above and below,”—mean- 
ing probably that each part was charac- 
terised, exteriorly as well as interiorly, as 
separate from the rest of the building by 
roofs of different level and other circum- 
stances. As in the later triforia, various 
galleries artfully communicated with the 
whole building, so that crowds could stand 
around in the spires and galleries unseen 
by those within. _ oratories with 
3 
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altars were cautiously erected in these 
towers and porches. A high wall sur- 
rounded the buildings, and they were sup- 
plied with water by aqueducts of stone 
running through the town. They were 
said to be unequalled on this side of the 
Alps. The monasteries had more churches 
than one. The principal one at Wear- 
mouth had probably no aisles. Both at 
Wearmouth and Hexham were circular 
churches, dedicated to St. Mary, like 
towers; and the Hexham one had four 
porches or small transepts attached, form- 
ing a sort of Greek cross. The abundance 
of transeptal chapels and burial-places is 
remarkable in the Saxon churches. At 
Jarrow there was a north porch dedicated 
to the honour of Bede. The monastic 
buildings must have been very extensive. 
When Ceolfrid departed from Wearmouth 
and Jarrow, for he was abbot of both, in 
716, he left in them about 600 members. 
Such numbers were not unfrequent, and 
the major part were employed in tilling 
the monastic lands and mechanic arts. 
Notices of many other monasteries at this 
period occur in the chroniclers ; but the 
irruptions of the Danes in the ninth century 
effected their complete destruction, the ma- 
rauders leaving nothing but roofless walls. 
3. During the third, or Dano-Saxon 
period, there was little building of stone, 
at least until the reign of the Confessor. 
A stone cathedral was built at Chester-le- 
Street in 1005; and a new stone church 
was built at Westminster, in which the 
Confessor was buried. With respect to 
existing remains, Mr. Longstaff made some 
interesting comparisons between those at 
Hexham, Jarrow, and Wearmouth, with 
the admitted Saxon churches of Earl’s 
Barton, Sompting, and Deerhurst; and 
he afterwards described some very inter- 
esting features in the churches of Norton 
and Billingham, in the county of Durham. 

In the afternoon the remains of Jarrow 
were visited by a numerous party: and in 
the evening, in the large Assembly Rooms, 
two valuable papers were read: 1. A me- 
moiron Brinkburn Priory, by Wm. Sid- 
ney Gibson, esq.; 2. On the Topography 
of Ancient Newcastle, by George Bouchier 
Richardson, esq.* The latter we shall no- 
tice more fully next month. 

On Wednesday the st of September, at 
a morning meeting, the Rev. John Col- 
lingwood Bruce read a report of the ex- 
cavations carried on, at the expense of the 
Duke of Northumberland, at High Ro- 
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chester, the ancient Bremenium. This 
station is placed upon the northern accli- 
vity of the Rede-water, where the Watling 
Street passed through a gorge of the 
mountain range which separates the valley 
of the Rede from that of the Coquet. It 
was the northern limit of the Roman em- 
pire in England. From the thinness of 
the population, and the land being chiefly 
occupied by sheep-walks, the remains have 
fortunately been less disturbed than at 
other stations. The walls of the station 
are of extraordinary thickness at their 
foundations, measuring, in several places, 
16 and 17 feet (filled, however, in the 
middle with clay), On other stations the 
curtain walls are generally 44 or 5 feet 
thick. The stones are much larger than 
those used per lineam valli. Mr. Bruce 
gave many other minute details, but none 
of very striking interest, except as they 
tended to show that the buildings of this 
station were erected with extraordinary 
care. The excavations are still in pro- 
gress. Mr. Bruce had visited them only 
a few days before the meeting. The 
buildings were then beginning to exhibit 
their forms ; and he had little doubt that 
before the works were completed many 
other remarkable features would be dis- 
closed. 

Mr. Henry Turner afterwards read a 
paper on the ancient state of Northumber- 
land, showing the contrast between ancient 
barbarism and modern civilization. 

The final General Meeting was then 
held; at which the first business intro- 
duced by the noble President was the fol- 
lowing petition to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment: 

The humble petition of the undersigned members 
of the Archeological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland, humbly sheweth, 

That your Petitioners, in common with a large 
class of Her Majesty’s subjects, feel deeply inter- 
ested in the preservation of all ancient monu- 
ments, particularly those which are remarkable 
for their artistic beauty, or the associations con- 
nected with them. That of late years numerous 
structures, both religious and civil, of great public 
interest, have been wantonly destroyed or defaced, 
owing to the want of some recognised power of 
interference in extreme cases. At the present 
moment, the interesting remains of the Roman 
theatre and ancient town of Verulamium are 
threatened with destruction by a building com- 
pany. 

That owing to the state of the law of treasure- 
trove, a large number of precious objects of gold 
and silver deserving preservation, not only for the 
beauty and skill displayed in their workmanship, 
but on account of their essential interest as illus- 
trations of the arts and habits of former races, are 
condemned to the melting-pot as soon as disco_ 





* It isto Mr. Richardson’s kindness that we are indebted for the several woodcut 
illustrations which decorate our present report. They are extracted from ‘‘ The Local 
Historian’s Table Book,’’ published a few years since, and which is beyond comparison 
the most valuable and entertaining miscellany of local history, antiquities, and legendary 


lore that has ever appeared in this country. 
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vered. That in such cases it is highly desirable 
that some change in the law should be made, so 
as to avert this destruction of valuable archeolo- 
gical evidences, without infringing on the sacred 
rights of property. 

That your Petitioners humbly pray that these 
matters may be submitted to a committee es- 
pecially appointed for that purpose, or that they 
may be granted such relief as to your honourable 
houses may seem meet. 

He was glad to observe that the sub- 
ject of Treasure Trove had been discussed 
in an intelligent manner in Mr. Fenwick’s 
able paper on the subject, and in a valuable 
and sensible paper in the Gateshead Ob- 
server.* 

The various resolutions of thanks were 
then passed, and it was agreed that the 
next annual meeting should be held in the 
city of Chichester. 

The Temporary Museum formed at this 
meeting excited the admiration of those 
who had not seen those of previous years, 
alike for its beauty, interest, and extent ; 
though in the latter respect it has been 
exceeded in the number of articles. The 
arranged collection of weapons and other 
antiquities of the various primeval periods 
was very complete: and among the more 
striking objects were, the fine collection of 
Limoges enamels belonging to Mr. Hail- 
stone and Mr. Hawkins; many interest- 
ing examples of fictile ware contributed by 
Mr. Franks; the Roman lanx of silver 
found at Corbridge, belonging to the Duke 
of Northumberland; the nautilus cup; 
the Becket grace-cap ; and pastoral staff 
of carved ivory, (all engraved in Scott’s 
Antiquarian Gleaniogs,) exhibited by Mr. 
Howard of Corby. Besides these there 
were some remarkable tapestry hangings, 
ecclesiastical vestments, and other speci- 
mens of embroidery. 


BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

This Association assembled for their 
annual meeting at Newark on Monday the 
16th August. The presidency was under- 
taken by the Duke of Newcastle, who took 
the chair in the Town-hall at 8 p.m. The 
proceedings commenced by the Mayor 
reading a congratulatory address, welcom- 
ing the Association to the town, to which 
the Duke of Newcastle replied, and then 
delivered an introductory discourse, on 
the objects of the Association, and the 
peculiar antiquarian claims of the locality. 

The first paper read was by J. M. 
Gutch, esq. F.S.A. on Robin Hood and 
the Ballads. This consisted chiefly of a 





* We may also refer to the letter signed 
J. R.in our Magazine for May last, p. 480. 
It appears evident that, in most cases 
where the claim has been asserted, it could 
not be Jegally sustained, if manfully re- 
sisted. 
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recapitulation of the arguments contained 
in the recent essay by Mr. Hunter, the 
principal of which were given in our August 
number, p. 160 

Mr. Pettigrew next read some observa- 
tions on the same subject written by J. O. 
Halliwell, esq. F.R.S. who acknowledges 
that he is not convinced by the discoveries 
made by Mr. Hunter in the Exchequer 
records, and considers his quotations of 
parallel incidents in the ballads as ‘‘ coin- 
cidences forced and unlikely.’’ Mr. Halli- 
well gives it as his opinion that ‘‘ the very 
utmost that can be credited is the possi- 
bility of there having existed towards the 
close of the thirteenth century an outlaw 
of the name of Robin Hood, and that by 
some accidental circumstances his name 
became involved in numerous romantic 
stories of archery and the forest, and a 
subject which the ballad-writers of the 
succeeding centuries adopted and appro- 
priated at their pleasure. ... In all 
probability he was a mythic personage, 
and the conjecture that the name was 
merely a corruption of Robin of the Wood 
is by no means an improbable one.”’ 

Sir Fortunatus Dwarris, F.R.S. read an 
essay on the forest laws, courts of customs, 
and chief justices in eyre, North and South 
of Trent ; which terminated the proceed- 
ings of the evening. 

The next day was occupied by an ex- 
cursion to Thurgarton Priory, and Notting- 
ham, where the party was received in the 
Exchange Hall by the Mayor and Cor- 
poration. J. R. Planché, esq. F.S.A. read 
a paper on the Peverels lords of Notting- 
ham, and their successors of the family of 
Ferrers. It is impossible to form a sum- 
mary of its contents, more particularly as 
it consisted rather of objections to the 
statements of former writers than of ascer- 
tained facts ; but Mr. Planché stated that 
Dugdale and other genealogists have made 
four Earls of Ferrers out of two, and three 
Earls of Nottingham instead of one. 

Visits were afterwards made to the sub- 
terranean caves of Nottingham, to St. 
Mary’s church, the Castle, and Newstead 
Abbey, where T. J. Pettigrew, esq. F.R.S. 
read a paper on the history of that religious 
foundation, and of the mansion which has 
taken its place. , 

On Wednesday, Aug. 18, an excursion 
was made to Worksop priory church and 
Clumber House, and at an evening meet- 
ing in the Townhall at Newark were read 
three papers: 1. On early Burial-places 
in Nottinghamshire, by Mr. Thomas Bate- 
man, being chiefly a resumé of discoveries 
made in past times. 2. On some Sepule 
chral Urns found at Newark ; by the Rev. 
George Milner. This discovery had also 
been previously published; and the urns 
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have recently been attributed by Mr. 
Roach Smith, in his ‘‘ Collectanea An- 
tiqua,’’ to the Anglo-Saxons, an appro- 
priation more probable than the earlier 
period contemplated by Mr. Milner. 3. 
On the ancient Customs and Sports of 
Nottinghamshire, by Mr. Llewelyn Jewitt. 
These did not appear, from the writer’s 
account, to differ materially from those 
in other parts of the country. 4. On 
paintings found in the church of St. John 
at Winchester (already noticed in p. 295.) 

On the 19th August an excursion was 
made to Lincoln; where Mr. M. O’Con- 
nor read a paper on the Painted Glass in 
the cathedral. In the evening a meeting 
was held at Newark, at which Mr. Hag- 
gard read a paper on the Siege Pieces 
struck at Newark; Mr. C. Wilkes a paper 
On the Churches of Nottinghamshire and 
Lincolnshire ; and Mr. Heywood a paper 
written by the Rev. J. F. Dimock, On 
the Collegiate Church of Southwell. 

Friday was spent chiefly in visits to the 
churches and castle of Newark, and to 
Southwell, when Mr. Ashpitel explained 
the architectural peculiarities of the min- 
ster. In the evening about 100 dined to- 
gether at the Town-hall of Newark. 

On Saturday the mayor and corporation 
gave a breakfast to the members and visi- 
tors at the Town-hall, after which votes of 
thanks were passed, and the ninth congress 
of the Association closed with the reading 
of a paper by Mr. Saull, F.S.A. on the 
Roman road leading from Winchester to 
Old Sarum, and on some earth-works 
contiguous to it. 


CAMBRIAN ARCH.ZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of this institution 
took place at Ludlow in the week com- 
mencing on Monday the 23rd of August, 
The Hon. R. H. Clive, M.P. took the chair 
as President, and commenced the pro- 
ceedings by an able review of the most 
interesting antiquities in the vicinity. 

On Tuesday an excursion was made to 
the interesting ruins of Stokesay Castle, 
constructed in 1291, and a very early ex- 
ample of the union of domestic with cas- 
tellated architecture ; to the British camp 
of Bury Ditches ; to the castle and church 
of Clun; and to Hopton Castle. At an 
evening meeting a communication was 
read from Mr. Joseph Morris, of Shrews- 
bury, detailing the genealogy of the ancient 
Salopian house of FitzGuarine or Warren; 
and it was followed by an important paper 
on the Permanence of Races, chiefly in 
reference to Great Britain, by Jelinger C. 
Symons, esq. Government Inspector of 
Workhouse Schools. The latter, and the 
discussion to which it gave rise, would 
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occupy more space than we have now at 
our disposal ; and we shall therefore notice 
them more fully another month. 

Mr. Wynne gave an account of excava- 
tions which he had caused to be made at 
Bere Castle, commonly called Berllan. It 
was built by Hugh Lupus, Ear! of Chester, 
was from 500 to 600 feet long, and nearly 
150 wide. Among the remains found were 
arrow-heads ; a spear with a hook at the 
back, as if to pull a rider off his horse ; a 
great number of pieces of green glazed 
pottery ; and a silver coin of the reign of 
Edward I. since the close of whose reign 
the castle has been unoccupied. The walls 
were plastered, the colour being pink, as 
at Stokesay Castle. Probably that colour 
was fashionable in the reign of Edward I. 
as was green with golden stars in the reign 
of Edward III. They had found in the 
excavations a great number of animal 
bones, some of which had been pronounced 
to be those of the red deer, and others of 
wild oxen. Some of the bones had been 
sawn across as though for cooking; but he 
believed that many of them had been ac- 
cumulated in consequence of the ruins 
having become a lair for wild animals. 

On Wednesday, Aug. 25, an excursion 
was made to the church of Stanton Lacy, 
portions of which display the pilaster strips 
characteristic of Saxon work: the priory 
church of Bromfield ; and the ‘‘ Druidical 
oaks’? of Oakley Park, some of which 
measure 18, 20, and 23 feet in girth at 
four or five feet from the ground. They 
are of the species known as Quercus pe- 
dunculata. The party were there enter- 
tained to luncheon by Mr. and Lady Har- 
riet Clive at their mansion. 

In the afternoon a meeting was held at 
Ludlow, at which E. Rogers, esq. of 
Stanage Park, read a paper on Deposits 
of Gold and Silver Coin in Wales. He 
introduced the subject by affirming that 
no battle seems ever to have taken place 
in Wales properly so called, that is, Wales 
within the Marches. It was the constant 
practice of the Welsh to retreat as their 
foes advanced, and to content themselves 
with annoying their adversaries from the 
hills and fastnesses in which they secreted 
themselves. The deposits of gold and 
silver coin found in Wales are not of early 
date ; and Mr. Rogers suggested that they 
were not made by the Welsh themselves, 
but by persons who were driven, or 
escaped, across the marches, during the 
civil commotions of the adjoining counties 
of England: and he considered that his- 
torical light would be thrown on those 
commotions, if the deposits, as discovered, 
were accurately examined and the dates 
of the coins compared with such events. 
For instance, two gold angels of Henry VI, 
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were found, with many other coins, in 
Kinnersley Wood, near Knighton, which 
may have been secreted by some timid or 
cautious Lancastrian. In 1830, in the 
wood of Coed Ditton, near Stow hill, on 
removing a shattered piece of bark from 
the stump of a tree, several silver coins 
fell out: the only three which were se- 
cured for the lord of the manor were a 
Dublin penny of Edward I. and two of 
Alexander of Scotland. From this cir- 
cumstance Mr. Rogers inferred that the 
deposit must have been made by a soldier 
of Edward’s who had been to Ireland and 
Scotland.—Mr. Wright remarked that the 
burying of money was a common way of 
hoarding it during the middle ages. It 
was the custom for bankers to do so with 
their hoards; and the histories of the 
middle ages are full of anecdotes illus- 
trative of the practice. He thought that 
it was very seldom that those hoards were 
deposited by any one except those who 
resided on the spot. The finding of 
English and Scotch coins together proved 
nothing, as the coins passed in both 
countries. — Viscount Dungannon re- 
marked that he could readily understand 
that private individuals, duriug troubled 
times, might bury money or valuables. 
In his own time, an iron chest, containing 
his family plate, was dug up from beneath 
a pigeon-house, where it had been buried 
by an ancestor of his during the Parlia- 
mentary war. But that was a very dif- 
ferent thing from merchants and bankers 
doing so. On the other hand, it is very 
reasonable that persons who had become 
possessed of property by plunder, finding 
their tenure uncertain, should bury it, and, 
from their not returning to the spot, nor 
intrusting the secret to any one, the de- 
posit should remain until accidentally dis- 
covered.— Rev. John Webb observed that, 
as the progresses of Henry II. through 
Wales would be much like the raids of 
Murad Bey in Algeria, it could not be ex- 
pected that there would be many memorials 
of his triumphs erected by the inhabitants. 
He had, however, heard ‘that a stone had 
been found set up with the inscription 
“Hic fuit victor Heraldus.’’ Now a 
victory could scarcely be claimed without 
a battle. Probably some gentleman might 
be able to furnish some information on the 
subject of King Henry’s victory.—Vis- 
count Dungannon replied that there had 
been a very serious battle fought near 
Chirk castle. The Welsh, who lay in 
ambush, attacked the army of Henry while 
they were in the vale, and something 
nearly approaching a pitched battle was 
fought. The Welsh usually made sudden 
attacks from ambush. The result of this 
encounter convinced Henry that he must 
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adopt different measures. He seemed to 
have thought it an easy matter to subdue 
wild mountaineers, but he found his mis- 
take.—Mr. Moggridge, in addressing him- 
self to the remarks as to the hiding of 
money and valuables, quoted the habits of 
the people of Gower. So frequently were 
they plundered by the Welsh chiefs, (who 
usually finished their expeditions by ra- 
vaging Gower,) and by pirates, that upon 
the first alarm people were in the habit of 
hiding not only valuables but also the 
utensils of their kitchens. He had met 
with a man who stated that this was done 
by his grandfather. One particular article, 
a brass pan, which he had seen, had been 
buried in that way five or six times. He 
had uever heard of the higher classes 
doing so; whether it was that they were 
more enlightened, or that they were better 
able to defend themselves, he did not 
know. Another fact, which he was bound 
to mention, went rather against the view 
which he took of the hoards of which they 
had heard. A considerable quantity of 
gold in the shape of ingots was found 
buried in a deserted chapel. That would 
seem to have been deposited by some 
person in trade. Gold would probably not 
have come into the possession of people 
living in that district in the shape of 
ingots. 

R. K. Penson, esq. then read a paper 
deseriptive of the architecture of Ludlow 
Church, and the remainder of the after- 
noon was spent in examining the church 
itself, and the rnins of the Castle. 

At an evening meeting Mr. Moggridge 
described a cruciform mound at Margam 
in Glamorganshire ; and Viscount Dun- 
gannon read an account of excavations 
which he has recently caused to be made 
at Valle Crucis abbey, Denbighshire. 
Several objects of interest were discovered, 
and among them a tomb, the inscription 
of which bore the very early date of 1292. 
His Lordship, before concluding his paper, 
expressed a hope that the noble owner of 
Ludlow Castle (Earl Powis) would permit 
excavations to be made therein; and the 
President said he should convey the sugges- 
tion to the proper quarter, and there was 
no doubt that such excavations would be 
permitted. 

The Rev. John Webb then read an ac- 
count of the Roll of the Household Ex- 
penses of Richard Swinfield, bishop of 
Hereford in 13 Edw. I. which he is now 
editing for the Camden Society. 

The next day was occupied by an ex- 
cursion to Brampton Brian, Coxwall Knoll, 
the Gaer Ditches (sites connected with the 
defeat of Caractacus as hereafter noticed), 
and to Stanage Park, where the company 
were entertained by Mr. Rogers. At an 
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evening meeting E. A. Freeman, esq. read 
an architectural memoir on Leominster 
Priory Church. 

Sir Roderick Murchison then delivered 
an interesting address on “ The Geological 
Structure of the District.’”’ Having 21 
years ago directed his attention to some 
very important facts, with which the Lud- 
low rocks were intimately connected, he 
had experienced some difficulty in choosing 
a suitable name for the formation, but at 
length he had chosen that of ‘‘ Silurian.’’ 
He considered that, from the bravery of 
Caractacus and the Silures in this district, 
the rocks would be appropriately named 
after that people. The name of one part 
of the system, ‘‘ Caradoc sandstone,” too, 
he considered an improvement upon its 
former name of mudstone. In the Silurian 
rocks there exists the most remarkable 
feature in the world—a bed of the bones 
of small fishes, some of the oldest fishes 
ever discovered in the crusts of the world. 
In his further researches upon this sub- 
ject, when in Russia, Bohemia, and Scan- 
dinavia, he had discovered no traces of 
animals below those rocks. There were 
sedimentary series, of thousands of feet in 
thickness, not at allcrystalised. He next 
adverted to the period of the first forma- 
tion of oxydised crusts found upon shells 
of shell-fish—the first-created types of life. 
He must not be understood to be of the 
same opinion as the author of ‘‘ Vestiges 
of the Natural History of the Creation.’’ 
In the Woolhope section, geologically, 
there were grand phenomena connected 
with those old rocks. It had pleased 
Omniscience to break up the older rocks 
and interstrew them with metals. Gold 
was found in crystalised rocks, and that 
description of rocks was found in Meri- 
onethshire and Carmarthenshire. At one 
period, had anybody said there were good 
building stones in the Caradoc rocks, he 
would have been deemed a maniac. At 
Acton Burnell, in one of the oldest rocks 
in the globe, was the best building stone 
found. This was the Caradoc rock. The 
qualities of the old red sandstone, of which 
the keep of Ludlow Castle was built, as a 
building-stone, were next noticed, and 
various sections of these rocks were shown 
by a diagram which had been prepared for 
the occasion. The next part of Sir Ro- 
derick’s remarks referred to ‘‘ The Last 
Battle of Caractacus.’’ Sir Roderick, in 
approaching this question, said that he 
had served as a soldier, and from his own 
experience he was led to differ in opinion 
with those who thought that Coxwall 
Knoll was the place where the great battle 
was fought. It was improbable that so 
wily a warrior as Caractacus should have 
staked, upon such an insulated spot, a 
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battle which would decide the fate of Bri- 
tain. Caractacus had no doubt led his 
men along the Teme about three miles from 
Knighton, and probably the point where 
the battle seriously began was upon those 
magnificent terraces over Stowe-hill. He 
believed that Gaer Ditches was the place 
where Caractacus’s wife and children were 
detained, and where they were taken cap- 
tive. He had formed this opinion from a 
consideration of the ground: it was the 
best battle-ground that could be found in 
the whole of the Silurian range. He 
thought the front and flank attack were 
made from some hills around Bucknell 
and Stowe-hill. In all Celtic countries, 
where a man had done something on a 
hill, the transaction was marked in some 
manner ; and hence, looking at that fact, 
the name Caradoc given to those hills was 
an illustration of the event happening 
thereon.—Mr. James Davies, of Hereford, 
observed that several places had been 
named by authors as the scene of these 
battles. Mr. Duncumb, in his Hereford- 
shire History, names Coxwall Knoll ; 
Humphrey Liwyd fixes upon Caer Ddynod, 
an opinion in which the late Rev. Jo- 
nathan Williams coincided; whilst Mr. 
Ffoulkes, at the Dolgelly Meeting of the 
Association, endeavoured to prove that the 
Breiddyn were the hills which were con- 
nected with this inglorious conquest. As 
regarded Coxwall Knoll, it appeared to him 
that, as the Romans were stationed in 
Brandon Camp, that encampment was at- 
tacked, and a retreat was probably made 
to the Gaer Dykes, which lies a little to 
the north, where the final defeat took 
place ; so that both places are intimately 
connected with the warfare, and more in 
correspondence with the words of Tacitus 
than any of the other vicinities which have 
attracted the notice of the antiquary.— 
Thomas Allen, esq. said that a friend of 
his, Mr. Pidgeon, of Shrewsbury, had 
forwarded him a paper to read to the 
meeting, in which he endeavoured to prove 
that Cefn-y-Castell or Middletown Hill, 
on the borders of Shropshire and Mont- 
gomeryshire, was the site, but at that late 
period of the evening he should refrain 
from reading it, but he would observe that 
the words of Tacitus were applicable to 
other places besides Coxwall. 

Mr. Wright argued, that there were no 
facts before them for fixing the precise 
spot of this battle, and was of opinion that 
the preceding speakers might be right or 
might be wrong. He then proceeded at 
some length to offer suggestions towards a 
more careful and rational classification of 
ancient earthworks, pointing out how dan- 
gerous it is to pronounce capriciously this 
a British and that a Roman camp with- 
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out any evidence.—The President thought 
there was no question of the battle being 
fought in this country. He had been dis- 
posed to consider that Coxwall Knoll was 
the place; but, from what had been 
brought before them, he must confess 
his opinion had undergone a change. 
When he looked at the situation it was 
impossible to think that so small a sur- 
face as Coxwall Knoll could have with- 
stood the enemy, whereas Caer Caradoc 
provided the means of defence and re- 
treat. 

On Friday, the 29th Aug. an ecclesio- 
logical excursion was made to Leominster 
Church, Shobdon, Mortimer’s Cross, Wig- 
more Church, Castle, and Grange, Aston, 
and Ludlow. At Leominster Mr. Free- 
man explained the various points of that 
fine Norman structure to which he had 
alluded in his lecture. 

In the evening, J. O. Morgan, esq. of 
Aberystwith, read a paper on “The His- 
tory of the Parish of Carno, Montgomery- 
shire.”’ 

Mr. Wright next addressed the meeting 
on ‘‘ The Municipal Records of Ludlow.” 
He stated that these records, which were 
carried to London in consequence of a 
Chancery suit some years ago, were among 
the most interesting and valuable documents 
of the kind he hadever seen. He had been 
told that some of the parties concerned in 
the suit had a lien upon them, and refused 
to let them go until the payment of a debt ; 
and that the corporation of Ludlow did not 
consider them worth the expense of buy- 
ing. This he did not believe, and he 
could hardly think that any one had the 
power to detain public records of this 
character from their right repository. If 
the town recovered its records, he would 
himself, at his own expense, visit Ludlow 
for a week or fortnight, and arrange and 
catalogue them, so as to make them 
worthy of the town which possessed them. 
—The Rev. J. Phillips, Rector of Ludlow, 
thanked Mr. Wright, on the part of the 
townsmen, for the manner in which he had 
brought this matter forward, and for the 
generous offer with which he had con- 
cluded his observations.—The President 
said he was a member of the old corpora- 
tion, and he believed the records were 
imperfect, having been partly destroyed by 
fire; and, though he knew their import- 
ance, he feared they might fall short of 
what was expected.—Mr. Wright said that 
he spoke of the records as they now 
existed in chests, in the cellars of the 
court of the Master in Chancery. He 
considered them, as a collection, more 
perfect than usual. The destruction by 
fire mentioned by the President, he thought 
must have occurred to some other docu- 
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ments. He had caused some inquiries to 
be made in London, in ‘the quarter where 
the greatest opposition to their return was 
said to have arisen, and he was inclined 
to think that those who made the opposi- 
tion might easily be induced to withdraw it. 
Some members of the corporation, who 
were present, having promised that that 
body would take up the matter and enter 
into communication with Mr. Wright on 
the subject, it was allowed to drop. 

M. Moggridge, esq. made some re- 
marks upon a singular custom which 
formerly existed in Wales in connection 
with deceased persons, and which he had 
recently discovered was noticed in an old 
work as being prevalent in the neighbour- 
hood of Ross, in Herefordshire. The 
custom was this: When a person died, a 
man known by the name of “the Sin- 
Eater ’’ was called in, who placed upon 
the corpse a platter containing a loaf of 
bread and some salt; the sin-eater after- 
wards ate the bread, and in doing so was 
supposed to take upon himself the sins of 
the deceased person.—The Rev. J. B. 
James reminded the meeting of the origin 
of this custom —the scape-goat.—Mr. 
Symons wished to understand distinctly 
whether this custom still prevailed, and if 
so, to what extent. It was to be hoped 
that, for the credit of religion in this 
country, the custom was extinct. 

On Saturday the meeting was closed 
with an excursion to Caynham Camp, Tit- 
terstone Clee Hall, and Whitton Court. It 
is arranged that next year’s meeting shall 
be held at Brecon. 





DISCOVERY OF ROMAN COFFINS AT BATH. 

On the 10th Sept. while workmen were 
excavating the road at the top of Russell- 
street, Bath, for the purpose of enlarging 
the sewer, they discovered four stone 
coffins, with the heads lying to the north- 
east. One, the smallest, had no lid ; the 
others were covered. They were disposed 
in pairs; the upper ones nearly parallel, 
side by side, about two feet apart; the 
lower pair about a yard distant: lying im- 
mediately above these was a skeleton. In 
the first coffin was found a skeleton of 
large size; in the next two skulls, with 
various bones ; the small coffin contained 
no skull, but loose bones. One of the 
coffins was preserved untouched, and after- 
wards examined by Dr. Falconer, Messrs. 
Gore, Bagshawe, and E. Hunt. It was 
covered with a regularly adjusted lid, not 
with a plain slab as was the case with the 
others, being bevelled off at the foot to 
allow the cover to fit more closely ; the 
upper end of the lid seemed to have been 
slightly lifted up. The coffin was full of 
a soft clayey earth, with two human ver- 
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tebree lying on it. The earth being re- 
moved, a perfect skeleton, supposed to be 
that of a female, was found ; it was lying 
on its left side, with the right arm cross- 
ing the breast, the left arm extended down 
the side. The remaining contents of the 
coffin were part of an infant’s jaw; a 
metal pin, nearly two inches in length, 
but much corroded, together with the head 
of a smaller one; portions of the jaws of 
two small animals, and a considerable 
quantity of a peculiar bituminous sub- 
stance, which left a greasy purple stain, 
when rubbed between the fingers. In the 
neighbourhood of the coffin were discovered 
some fragments of an earthen vessel, a 
coin of Constantine, several pieces of glass 
of a beautifully purple green hue, with 
various bones of graminivorous animals. 
As far as can be made out by examina- 
tion of the human bones, it is evident that 
they form part of eight skeletons ; three 
being those of children of about the ages 
of two, six, and ten or twelve; the re- 
maining five skeletons were those of adults. 
On the 15th, a fifth coffin was discovered. 
It was found in a line with those already 
described. It contains the perfect skeleton 
of, apparently, a larger body than any of 
those found in the other coffins, and a 
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small urn of dark pottery, which was 
placed on the right side of the skeleton, 
near the ribs, The urn, which is quite 
perfect, with the exception of being very 
slightly chipped on the rim, is now in the 
possession of Mr. Treasure, the contractor. 
The contents of the urn, described by the 
workmen as being yellowish earth, were 
unfortunately shaken out by them, so that 
it cannot be ascertained what they were. 
The coffin contained also a small quantity 
of earth, but not sufficieut to prevent the 
skeleton from being completely seen on 
the removal of the cover, which is in two 
or three pieces. In addition to the above 
mentioned urn, some interesting fragments 
of Roman pottery continue to be found at 
the excavations. 

Yesterday evening a sixth stone coffin 
was discovered, containing the skeletons 
of two children, about eight or nine years 
of age.— Bath Chronicle, Sept. 16. 

These coffins appear to be Roman of a 
late date. We understand that Dr. Fal- 
coner, the Secretary of the Somersetshire 
Archeological Society, is preparing an 
account of them, and of others found in 
past times in the same locality, to be read 
at an early meeting of that society. 
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GazeTTE PREFERMENTS. 


Aug. 21. William Stuart Walker, esq. Advo- 
cate, to be Secretary to the Board of Super- 
vision for Relief of the Poor in Scotland, vice 
Smythe, resigned. 

Aug.24. Boyle Travers Finniss, esq. to be 
Colonial Secretary, Robert R. Torrens, esq. to 
be Colonial Treasurer and Registrar General, 
George Frederick Dashwood, esq. to be Col- 
lector of Customs, and Alexander Tolmer, esq. 
to be Commissioner of Police for the colony of 
South Australia.—Royal Artillery, Major-Gen. 
G. Turner, C.B. to be Colonel Commandant.— 
Grenadier Foot Guards, Lieut. and Capt. the 
Hon. H. T. Forester to be Capt. and Lieut.- 
Colonel.—Staff, brevet Major J. R. Brunker, 
15th Foot, to be Deputy Adjutant-Gen. in Cey- 
lon, with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
Army.—Hospital Staff, Sir J. Pitcairn, M.D. 
to be Inspector-General of Hospitals ; C. Mac- 
lean, M.D. to be Inspector-General of Hos- 
pitals, with local rank in Ireland ; Staff Surgeon 
A. Cumming, to be Deputy Inspector-General 
of Hospitals. 

Aug. 25. William a Beckett, esq. to be Chief 
Justice, and Redmond Barry, esq. to be Puisne 
Judge, of the Supreme Court of the colony of 
Victoria ; James Simpson, esq. to be Sheriff of 
that colony, and James Denham Pinnock, 
esq. to be Registrar of the Supreme Court.— 
George Dyason, esq. to be Civil Commissioner 
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and Resident Magistrate for the district of 
Graaff Reinet, Cape of Good Hope. 

Aug. 27, 2nd Dragoons, Major H. D. Griffith, 
to be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. D. J. M. M‘Leod 
to be Major. 

Aug. 30. William Arrindell, esq. to be Chief 
Justice of the colony of British Guiana; Robert 
R. Craig, esq. to be Attorney-General, and 
John Lucie Smith, esq. Solicitor-General, for 
that —e. 

Cambridgeshire Militia, Hon. O. Duncombe 
to be Colonel.—Carnarvonshire Militia, the 
Hon. E. G. D. Pennant to be Lieut.-Colonel.— 
Derbyshire Militia, Ashley Mosley, jun. to be 
Major.—Gloucester Militia, J. W. Wallington, 
esq. to be Major.—East Kent Militia, Major 
G. Brockman tobe Colonel.— Montgomeryshire 
Militia, Sir J. Conroy, Bart. to be Lieut.-Col. 
Commandant; the Hon. H. H. Tracy to be 
Major; J. E. H. Pryce, esq. to be Captain.— 
Nottinghamshire Militia, Thomas Dickinson 
Hall, esq. to be Major.—Shropshire Militia, 
Lieut.-Col. R. F. Hill to be Colonel; the Hon. 
W.N. Hill to be Lieut.-Colonel; E. Corbett, 
esq. to be Major ; Capt. C. Taylor to be Major. 
—2d Somerset Militia, Frederick-John-William 
Earl of Cavan to be Major.—Staffordshire 
Yeomanry Cavalry, Capt. F. W. Tomlinson to 
be Major.—West Suffolk Militia, George Deare, 
esq. (late Lieut.-Colonel 21st Fusiliers) to be 
Lieut.-Colonel.— 1st Surrey Militia, Lieut.- 
Colonel W. H. Sumner to be Colonel.—2d Sur- 















rey Militia, William Earl of Lovelace to be 
Colonel. — Westmerland Militia, W. G. C. 
Monins, esq. to be Major.—Worcestershire 
Militia, Major T. Clowes to be Lieut.-Colonel ; 
T. Webb, esq. to be Major. 

Sept.7. 4th Foot, Lieut..Col. A. H. Trevor, 
from 59th Foot, to be Lieut.-Colonel.—59th 
Foot, Lieut.-Col. F. Mainwaring to be Lieut.- 
Colonel. 

Sept. 20. John Stuart, esq. Q.C. to be a 
Vice-Chancellor 

Sept. 21. 16th Dragoons, Capt. C. J. Foster 
to be Major.—80th Foot, Capt. R. T. Sayers to 
be Major. 


NAVAL PROMOTIONS. 


To be Captains: E. 8. Sotheby, G. S. Hand, 
and M. de Courcy. 

To be Commanders: O. Cumberland, H. 
Trollope, J. G. Bickford, R. Hall, and Hon. 
Fred. Curzon.—Lieut. John Knapman to be 
Commander on the reserved list. 

Captains—G. O’Callaghan to Encounter; 
William Ramsey, at present commanding Ma- 
gicienne, and in charge of the reserve steam 
squadron at Devonport, to command Hogue, 
60, at that port ; G. Giffard to Termagant. 

Commanders—W. Morris (v) to the Electra, 
Gerard J. Napier to the Daring, Edmund A, 
Glynn to the Hogue, W. G. Mansfield to the 
Coast Guard service, ‘thomas Wilson to the 
Geyser, Benjamin Bayuton to the Hercules, 
E. W. Vansittart to the Bittern. 

Commander Edward Herrick to be Superin- 
tendent of the packet service at Dover. 





ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. J. W. Trevor (R. of Llanbeulan), Chan- 
cellor of the diocese of Bangor. 

Rev. A. W. West, Chancellor of St. Bridget’s 
Cathedral, Kildare. 

Rev. W. Gunning, Archdeacon of Bath. 

Rev. R. Eden (V. of North Walsham), Hon. 
Canon of Norwich. 

Rev. T. James (V. of Sibbertoft), Hon. Canon 
of Peterborough Cathedral. 

Rey. F. E. Tusou (V. of Minety), Hon. Canon 
of Bristol Cathedral. 

Rev. J. H. Vinder,Canonry of Combe, dio. Bath. 

Rev. W. Gorman, Vicar-Choralship (and Libra- 
rian) Cathedral of St. Canice, Kilkenny. 

Rev. W. Allcroft, West Butterwick P.C. Linc. 

Rey. T. Bayly, St. Sampson P.C. York. 

Rey. D. R. Bleakley, Benowen P.C. Meath. 

Rey. W. C. Bowen, Jordanstown R. Pembroke. 

Rey, 'T. Clarkson, Chillenden R. Kent. 

Rey. G, P. Cleather, Aldbourne V. Wilts. 

Rey. J. F. Colis, D.D. Kingsworthy R. Hants. 

Rey. E. Cookson, Kirkby-Thore R. Westmorel. 

Rev. E. P. Cooper, Daiby-Parva V. Leicestersh. 

Rey. H. L. Cooper, Holy ‘Trinity P.C. Arling- 
ton, Sussex. 

Rev. H. O. Coxe, City Lectureship, St. Martin- 
Carfax, Oxford. 

Rey. H. Cunliffe, Shiffnall V. Salop. 

Rev. E. Cust, Hutton-Bonville, P.C. Yorksh. 

Rey. J. E. Davies, Llanrwst R. Denbighshire 
and Carnarvonshire. 

Rey. S. Davis, Burrington V. Devon. 

Rev. J. M. Dixon, Holy Trinity R. Bath. 

Rev. C. W. Dodson, Lopen P.C. Somerset. 

Rey. J. Evans, Llangurig V. Montgomeryshire. 

Rey. W. Fisher, Hartlip V. Kent. 

Rev. F. Fitch, Cromer V. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. J. Frew, Ballysonnon R. and Prebend. 
dio. Kildare. 

Rev. W. Fryer, St. Paul P.C, Hanging-Heaton, 
Yorkshire. 
ev. J. Groom, St. Margaret P.C. Whalley- 
Range, Lancashire. 
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Rev. A. Hallowell, Templetrine R. dio. Cork. 

Rev. S. Harris, St. Barnabas P.C. Manchester. 

Rev. W. Harvey, Wartling V. Sussex. 

Rey. F. J. Hopkins, Caxton V. Cambridgesh. 

Rev. W. Hoyte, Dunany V. archdio. Armagh. 

Rev. T. 8. Huxley, Aldeby P.C. Norfolk. 

Rev. N. F. Y. Temple, Sebergham P.C. Cumb. 

Rev. R. Mann, Long Whatton R. Leicestersh. 

Rey. W. Merry, Warton P.C. Lancashire. 

Rey. M. Morgan, Pont-y-Rhun P.C. 

Rev. W. Y. Nutt, Cold-Overton R. Leicestersh. 

Rev. H.J. O’Brien, LL.D. Kilnelly R. dio. Cork. 

Rey. T. P. Platten, Chellesworth R. Suffolk. 

Rev. G. Poole, Hammerwich P.C. Staffordsh. 

Hon. and Rev. A. R. Spring-Rice, Netherbury 
V. w. Ash C. Dorset. 

Rev. C. W. Richards, Ettingshail P.C. Staff. 

Rey. J. H. A. Rudd, Elstow V. Beds. . 

Rey. S. Sandberg, New Church P.C. Askernand 
Fenwick, Yorkshire. 

Rey. H. S, Savory, Cameley R. Somerset. 

Rev. C. Spackman, Long Itchington V. Warw. 

Rev, C. Terry, Harleston R. Suffolk. 

Rey. G. G. Williams, Llanfynydd V. Carmarth. 

Rev. D. Winstone, All Saints R. Wainfleet, Linc. 


To Chaplaincies. 
Rey. C. W. Alston, to Earl of Bessborough. 
Rev. J. M. Arnold, St. Mary’s Hospital, Pad- 
dington. 
Rev. E. J. Bell, Infirmary, Norwich. 
Rey. P. U. Brown, Workhouse, Norwich. 
Rev. G. R. Carr, the Forces, Bury, Lancashire. 
Rey. G. M. Gould, Union, Chard, Somerset. 
Rey. J. O. Hill, Union, Stow-on-the-Wold. 
Rev.R.Hooper, St. Thomas’s Hospital, London. 
Rev. G. Phillips, Infant Poor Establishment of 
the Strand Union, Edmonton. 
Rev. T. C. Pratt, Assistant, St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, London. , 
Rev. T. F. Salmon, Aylesbury Union, Bucks. 
Rev. H. W. Taylor, H.M.S. Hogue. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 


Rey. W. Birley, H.M. Inspector of Schools. 

Rev. J. G. C. Fussell, H.M. Inspect. of Schools. 

Rev. W. L. Hardisty, Assistant Master of the 
Collegers, Eton. 

Rev. R. L, Koe, H.M. Inspector of Schools. 

Rev. W. H. Marriott, Assistant Mastership, 
Eton College. 

Rev. R. F. Meredith, H.M. Inspect. of Schools. 

Rey. J. Pearson, Mathematical Master, King 
Edward VI. School, Norwich. 

Rev. H. N. Read, Second Mastership, Exeter 
Grammar School. P 

Rey. S. K. Stothert, Head Mastership, Wood- 
stock Grammar School, Oxfordshire. 

Rev. C. R. Swayne, Secretary, Malta College 
and School, in London. 





BIRTHS. 


Aug. 12. At Hazlewood castle, Yorksh. the 
Hon. Mrs. Vavasour, a dau.——13. In Carlton 
terrace, the Countess of Arundel and Surrey,a 
dau.——The Countess of Clarendon, a son.— — 
At Wolverton house, Bucks, the wife of Richard 
Harrison, esq. a son.——14. At Guestling, near 
Hastings, the wife of W. D. Lucas Shadwell, 
esq. of Fairlight, a son and heir.——15. 
Dawlish, the wife of Charles John Plumptre, 
esq. barrister, a son.——In Grosvenor-pl. the 
Hon. Mrs. Bateson, a dau.—— 16. In Portland- 
place, the Lady Susan Vernon Harcourt, a son. 
——17. At Newick Lodge, the wife of John 
Day, esq. a dau.——21. In Eaton-terr. the wife 
of the Hon. Sir Arthur Buller, a dau.——23. At 
Hedgerley park, Bucks, Mrs. Rice Clayton, 
twin daus.——24. At Kilkenny castle, Ireland, 
the Marchioness of Ormonde, a son.——25. At 
Bloomsbury rectory, the Hon. Mrs, Montagu 
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Villiers, a dau.——The Hon. Mrs. Parnell, of 
Bryanston-sq. a son.—~—26. At Southchurch, 
Essex, the wife of the Rev. John H.R. Sumner, 
ason.—29. At the Lawn, Wilts, the wife of 
A.L. Goddard, esq. M.P. a son.——30. At Camp- 
den hill, Kensington, Lady Georgiana Romilly, 
a son.—lIn Cavendish road, St. John’s wood, 
the widow of T. C. Granger, esq. M.P. a son. 
~—31. At Dowdeswell house, Glouc. the wife 
of Coxwell Rogers, esq. a son.——At Howley 
aoe the wife of Charles W. Watkins, esq. of 

adby house, co. Npn. a son and heir. 

Sept.1. At Woburn park, the Hon. Mrs. 
Locke King, a son.——At Pixton park, Lady 
Mary Hood, a dau.——3. In Lower Brook st. 
Lady Wodehouse, a dau.——At Plymouth, the 
wife of Capt. Noble,R.N. ason.——At Brighton, 
the wife of the Rev. William Montgomery RBe- 
*resford, of Mellifont Glebe, co. Louth, Ireland, 
a dau.—4. In Upper Harley-st. Lady Caroline 
Garnier, a dau.——At Douglas, Isle of Man, 
Lady Dick Lauder, a son.——6. At Moorend, 
near Cheltenham, the wife of C. F. Crego Col- 
more, esq. a son and heir.——9. At Latton 
vicarage, Wilts, the wife of William Frederick 
Beadon, esq. a dau.——At Springfield house, 
Warw. the wife of Edmund Vernon Mackinnon, 
esq. 5th Dragoon Guards, a son and heir.—— 
12. At Eltham, Kent, the wife of Isaac Guille- 
mard, esq. M.D. a son.—-—At Leamington, the 
wife of Chandos Wren Hoskyns, esq. a son. 








MARRIAGES. 


June 9. At Madras, Richard Alexander 
Moore, esq. 29th Madras Nat. Inf. and Sub- 
Assistant Commissary-Gen. youngest son of 
the late George Moore, esq. Madras Civil Serv. 
to Laura-Catherine, dau. of Major Geo. Wright, 
10th Madras Native Infantry. 

26. At Kishnagur, Bengal, Henry Baring 
Lawford, esq. Bengal Civil Serv. to Georgiana- 
Frances, youngest dau. of John Harrison, esq. 
Royal Navy. 

July 27. At Sutton Searsdale, Derb. Sir Hew 
Dalrymple, of North Berwick, to Frances-Eliza- 
beth, only dau. of Robt. Arkwright, esq.—— At 
St. James’s Piccadilly, the Rev. H. F. Corrance, 
M.A. to Mary-Jane, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
King, Stretton hall, Leic.——At Rugby, F. T. 
Haggard, esq. of Norfolk house, the Mail, Chis- 
wick, to Emily-Caroline, third dau. of Rev. 
Charles Alleyne Anstey, of Rugby.—At St. 
Margaret’s Westminster, Alexander James 
Johnston, esq. of the Northern Circuit, to 
Amelia-Davenport, widow of John Borrer, jun. 
esq. of Portslade, Sussex.——At Hockliffe, 
Bedfordshire, John Mordaunt, esq. of Ashton 
Water, Som. to Isabella, second dau. of Fletcher 
Norton Balmain, esq. —— At St. George’s 
Bloomsbury, Frederick Burton Farr, esq. third 
son of John Lee Farr, esq. of Aldborough, 
Suffolk, to Hannah, youngest dau. of William 
Newton, esq. of Norwich.—— At Llanbadarn- 
vawr, Card. the Rev. Howell Powell Edwards, 
of Llandewyvach, Monm. to Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of John Evans, esq. Lovesgrove.——At 
Stanley, near Liverpool, G. Newport Pick- 
stock, esq. M.D. of London, eldest surviving 
son of Thomas P. Pickstock, esq. of British 
Honduras, to Jane-Elizabeth, dau. of George 
Hodson, esq.—-At Cambridge, William John 
Bull, esq. M.A. Assistant Master of King Ed- 
ward’s School, Birmingham, to Augusta-Jane, 
eldest dau. of J. E. Marshall, esq. of Camb. 

28. At Raunds, Northamptonshire, the Rey. 
A. Schuyler Sutton, son of the late R. S. Sutton, 
esq. of Flushing, Cornwall, to Eliza-Emma, 
only child of the late Rev. Barr Dudding.—— 
At Haltwhistle, Northbl. the Rev. T. Smith, 
Curate of Rotherham, to Jane-Donaldson, 
youngest dau. of the late Lewis Nanney, esq. 
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——At Hurstpierpont, Sussex, John_Vidler, 
esq. of a to Hamilton-Dunbar, 
only dau. of Col. Tovey, of Cambridge terrace, 
Hyde park.——At Reading, the Rev. R. B. 
Matthews, M.A. Rector of Widworthy, Devon, 
to Frances-Anne, second dau. of Edwd. Brown, 
esq. of Camden house, Reading.—At Elliston 
house, St. Boswell’s, Roxb. John Pitcairn 
Sandwith, esq. 1st Gren. Bombay N.I. to Eliza- 
beth-Sophia, fourth surviving dau. of R. H. 
Tulloh, esq. of Elliston, and formerly of Ben- 

al Civil Serv.——At South Kennington, John 

ames Hedges, esq. Scholar of Queen’s college, 
Camb. to Marianne, second dau. of the late 
Rev. J. Darby, of Epsom. 

29. Charles Lewis, esq. of Blandford square, 
London, son of the late Rev. Henry Lewis, 
Incumbent of Mucking and Broxsted, to Ma- 
tilda, dau. of the late John Atkins, esq. of 
Ashcott house, Somerset.——At Edinburgh, 
Col. William Cox, K.H. Assistant Quarter- 
master-gen. Limerick district, to Matilda, dau. 
of the late James Hay, esq. At Bray, the 
Rey. Maurice F. Day, Incumbent of St. Mat- 
thias, Dublin, to Jane, second dau. of Joseph 
Gabbett, esq.——At Marylebone, Edwin, son 
of B. Maund, esq. of Bromsgrove, to Sarah- 
Howard, dau. of the late Lyndon Evelyn, esq. 
of Richmond and Keynsham.——Edward John 
Elms, esq. H.E.1.C.S. to Dorcas-Guyon-Boys, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. J. G. Bull, Vicar 
of Godalming, Surrey.——At Cookham, Berks, 
the Rev. W. H. Stokes, Incumbent of Goring, 
Oxon, to Emily-Sophia, only surviving dau. of 
the late Capt. Allen Francis Gardiner, R.N. 
——At St. Mary’s Bryanstone square, the Rey. 
Ernest Hawkins, M.A. Minister of Curzon st. 
Chapel, and Sec. to the Soc. for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, to Sophia-Anna, third dau. 
of the late Rev. J. H. G. Lefroy, of Ewshot 
house, Hants.——At Scarbro’, the Rev. Francis 
Redford, lncumbent of St. Paul’s, Holme Cul- 
tram, Cumb. to Catherine, youngest dau. of 
the late Thomas Adams, esq. of Sible Heding- 
ham, Essex.——At East Grafton, Wilts, the 
Rev. W. C. B. Seife, B.A. Curate of Great Bad- 
dow, Essex, to Henrietta, youngest dau. of the 
late Philip Selfe, esq. of Marten, Wilts.——At 
Glasgow, James Stevenson, esq. M.D. Maida 
hill, to Helen, dau. of the late William Elmslie, 
esq. of Aberdeen.——At Hanbury, Worcester, 
Henry, the youngest surviving son cf the late 
EK. H. Bearcroft, esq. of Mere hall, to Ellen, 
only child of George Croft Vernon, esq. of Han- 
bury Mount. 

30. At Ryde, Isle of Wight, William Louis 
M. Bishop, esq. 46th B.N.L. to Emma-Rebecca, 
dau. of T. H. Usborne, esq.——At Edinburgh, 
George Macaskie, esq. Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
to Frances-Katharine, only dau. of Charles A. 
Cunningham, esq. M.D. London. 

31. At St. Benet’s, Paul’s wharf, John Tur- 
ner, esq. of Chiswick, to Harriett, third dau. 
of Capt. Fred. Lewis, R.N. of the Mall, Chis- 
wick.——At St. George’s Hanover sq. John 
Pugh Bridgwater, esq. of the Middle Temple, 
to Eliza-Ann, only dau. of the late William 
Rawling, esq. of Mount st. Grosvenor square. 
——At St. James’s Westminster, James Moon, 
esq. solicitor, of Piccadilly, eldest son of John 
Moon, esq. of Green st. Grosvenor sq. to Ann- 
Horn, eldest dau. of J. W. Scott, esq. of 
Exeter.——At Knightsbridge, Capt. Lowther, 
M.P. First Life Guards, to Miss Caulfield, 
eldest dau. of St. George Caulfield, esq.— At 
Ail Saints’ Falham, Charles Hatchard, esq. 
of Munster terrace, to Frances-Lyndon, dau. 
of the late William Howard, esq.——At St. 
Pancras New Church, W. G. Pullinger, esq. to 
Frances, dau. of P. Hazeon, esq. 

Lately. Thomas, son of the late Col. Huazley, 
of Earlswood lodge, Reigate, and nephew of 
Sir George Dallas, Bart. to Christiana-Maria, 
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dau. of C. R. Preston, esq. late of Blackmore 
priory, Essex, and granddau. of the late Sir 
W. Hillary, Bart.——At St. James’s West- 
minster, the Rev. Mackenzie Walcott, M.A. 
only son of Capt. Walcott, R.N., M.P. to Rose- 
anne, third dau. of Major F. Brownlow. 

Aug.2. At Plymouth, Alexander Burn, M.D. 
surgeon H.E.1.C.S. to Cordelia, youngest dau. 
of Edward Dunn, esq. Mevagissey, Cornwall. 
—aAt Edinburgh, Fred. Fowler Bankart, esq. 
of Briton Ferry, 8. Wales, sonof Fred. Bankart, 
esq of Campion park, Denmark hill, to Mary- 
Jane, dau. of the late J. J. Duncan, esq. of 
Mount Harriet, Glasgow, and niece of Sir John 
Macneill, G.C.B. 

8. At Tewkesbury, the Rev. P. J. Croft, 
M.A. Vicar of Exning, Suffolk, son of the Arch- 
deacon of Canterbury, to Mary-Ellen, dau. of 
the Rev. C. G. Davies, M.A. Vicar of Tewkes- 
bury.——At Bighton, Hants, the Rev. W. B. 
Heathcote, Warden of St. Peter’s college, Rad- 
ley, to Elizabeth-Mary, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
George Deane, Rector of Bighton.——At St. 
Leonard’s, Thomas, son of the late Rev. God- 
frey Wolley, to Matilda-Frances, dau. of the 
late Rev. Thomas Hatch.——At St. James’s, 
Westbourne terr. G. G. Philipps, esq. Lieut. 
R.N. to Georgiana, dau. of the late Jonas Wil- 
kinson, esq. of Barbados.——At St. James’s 
Piceadilly, Lieut. D. J. P. Campbell, 7th Regt. 
M.N.I. to Jane Elizabeth Knowles, widow of 
Lieut. J. P. Knowles, 5th Bombay N.I.——At 
Knightsbridge, William-Grosvenor, eldest son 
of R. W. Jennings, esq. of Prince’s gate, Hyde 
park, to Ann-Catherine, eldest dau. of Henry 
Mountfort, esq. of Beamhurst hall, Staff.—— 
At St. Stephen’s Westminster, the Rev. Henry 
Fyffe, M.A. of Langley, Bucks, to Julia-Mar- 
tha, youngest dau. of the late William M. Har- 
vey, esq. of Derby.——At St. Mary’s Bryanston 
square, Adam Campbell, esq. Capt. of 94th 
Regt. eldest son of Col. C. 8. Campbell, C.B. 
Ist Royals, to Mary-Ann, only dau. of T. 
Harding, esg. solicitor, Birmingham.——- At 
St. George’s Hanover sq. William Stevenson, 
late Fusilier Guards, eldest son of Capt. Ste- 
venson, late Gren. Guards, to Marie-Anne, 
eldest dau. of Col. Saunderson, of North Brook 
house, Hants ——At St. George’s Hanover sq. 
Thomas Smith, jun. esq. of Coton lodge, to 
Caroline-Amelia Dunkley, of West Haddon 
hall, Northamptonshire. —- At Winchester, 
the Rev. E. H. Hansell, Fellow and Tutor of 
Magd. coll. Oxford, to Mary-Elizabeth, fifth 
dau. of the Rev. Dr. Williams, Warden of New 
college.——At Sheftield, James, second son of 
the late John Tennant, esq. of Riddings, near 
Skipton, to Frances-Elizabeth, —. dau. 
of the Rev. John Gibson, M.A. Chaplain of the 
parish church.——At Southport, Col. G. Cobbe, 
of R. Horse Art. to Emma, second dau. of Wm. 
Pulleyne, esq. of York.——At All Souis’, Lang- 
ham pl. the Rev. George Horsley Palmer, to 
Elizabeth-Frances, only child of the late Rev. 
Francis Horsley. —~ At Cheltenham, John 
Gregory Cottingham, esq. of Chesterfield, to 
Mary-Anne, second dau. of E. G. Hallewell, 
esq. of Cheltenham.——At Bridlington, Wm. 
Hudson, esq. of Grimthorpe hall, near Pock- 
lington, to Mary, eldest dau. of the late George 
Walmsley, esq. of Bempton.——At Aldenham, 
Herts, Oliver M. Ridley, esq. youngest son of 
the late Rev. H. C. Ridley, to Louisa-Pole, 
youngest dau. of William Stuart, esq. of Alden- 
ham abbey. 

4. At Christian Malford, the Rev. George 
Francis Sydenham Powell, son of the late Alex. 
Powell, esy. of Hurdcott house, Wilts, to Eve- 
rilde, dau. of the Rev. R. V. Law, Rector 
of Christian Malford.—-—At Great Bursted, 
Essex, the Rev. John Dryden Hodgson, Fellow 
of St. Peter’s college, Camb. and Incumbent 
of East Grafton, Wilts, second son of the late 
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John Hodgson, esq. Q.C. to Frances-Elizabeth, 
only surviving dau. of the Rev. John Thomas, 
Vicar of Great Bursted,——At Eastwell, Kent. 
William-Robert, second son of the Hon. and 
Rev. Daniel Hatton, to Agnes Graham, second 
dau. of the Rev. Montagu Oxenden, and niece 
of Sir Henry Oxenden, Bart.——George Chas. 
Uppleby, esq. of Bardney hall, Barton-upon- 
Humber, to Emily, second dau. of the Rev. 
William Worsley, Rector of Braytoft.——At 
Eastwell, Kent, William-Robert, second son of 
the Hon. and Rev. Daniel Finch and Lady 
Louisa Finch Hatton, toAgnes-Graham, second 
dau. of the Rev. Montagu Oxenden, and niece 
of Sir Henry Oxenden, Bart. At Pittenweem, 
the Rev. W. G. Henderson, Fellow of Magdalen 
coll, Oxford, to Jane-Melville, youngest dau. 
of the late Jolin Dalzell, esq. of Lingo, Fife.—— 
At Northwich, Cheshire, William Paul Pollock, 
esq. Capt. P.H. Royal Art. eldest son of Major 
Pollock, J.P. of Strathallan lodge, Isle of Man, 
to Catharine-Jane, eldest dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Pollock. 

5. At Cork, Lord Carbery, to Harriet-Maria- 
Catherine, only dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Shuldham. 
——At St. Mary’s, Woodford, John Corlett, 
esq. of Alexandria, eldest son of Thomas Cor- 
lett, esq. of Malta, to Margaret-Eliza, elder 
dau. of G. J. Jackson. esq. of Woodford, Essex. 
——At Chariton next Dover, Charles Henry S, 
Pickwick, esq. late of the 91st Regt. and only 
son of the late Rev. C. Pickwick, of Becking- 
ton, Som. to Eliza-Frances, eldest dau. of Robt. 
Sillery, esq. M.D.——At North Cadbury, Som. 
Frederic George Urquhart, esq. eldest son of 
the Key. F. Urquhart, Rector of West Knigh- 
ton, and Broadmaine, Dorset, to Annabeila- 
Mary, eldest dau. of James Bennett, esq. of 
Cadbury house.——At_ Cockayne Hatley, Beds, 
Capt. Henry Francis Cust, of the 8th Hussars, 
to Sara-Jane, widow of Major Sidney Streat- 
feild, and dau. of I. Cookson, esq. of Meldon 
park, Northumb.——At Swanage, Dorset, John 
Bragge, esq. of Porchester gardens, Bayswater, 
to Eleanor- Robinson, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
R. Otway Wilson, B.D. Incumbent of St. Paul's, 
Poole.——At Lower Wallop, Hants, Mr. Wm. 
Henry Rowland, solicitor, Hungerford, Berks, 
and eldest son of William Rowland, esq. of 
Ramsbury, to Harriet-Louisa, only dau. of the 
late George Spencer Brewer, esy.——At All 
Souls’ Langham pl. John Henry Murchison, 
esq. eldest son of the late Hon, Alex. Mur- 
chison, of Springfield, Jamaica, and Elgin, 
N.B. to Louisa, = dau. of the late Henry 
Husey, esq. of Brighton.——At Clifton, Geo.- 
Holt, youngest son of James Powell, esq. of 
Upper Clapton, and Lime st. London, to Ma- 
tilda-Hare, youngest dau. of Robert Leonard, 
esq.——At Heston, Middx. Alfred Williams, 
esq. C.E. of Newport, Monm. to Anna-Matilda, 
fourth dau. of the late Hon. James Hook, 
Judge at Sierra Leone.——At Dartmouth, John 
Machen, esq. to Ellen, relict of Robert Gibson, 
esq. late of 62nd Foot, of Upper Tooting.—— 
At Upwell, Norfolk, Robert Arthur Ward, esq. 
solicitor, Maidenhead, Berkshire, elder son of 
the late Rev. Robert Ward, of Thetford, to 
Charlotte-Hensman, elder dau. of Hansli 
Palmer, esq. of Upwell.—— At Swineshead, 
Lincolnsh. the Rev. T. S. Hartley, Curate of 
Marcham, Berks, to Mary, eldest dau. of the 
late James Straw Ellis, esq. 

7. At St. George’s Hanover sq. the Hon. 
Frederick A. H. Chichester, third son of the 
late Lord Templemore, to Frances-Marianne, 
eldest dau. of Daniel Tighe, esq. of Rosanna, 
Wicklow.—— At Marylebone, Samuel Barber, 
esq. of Avenue road, Regent’s park, only son 
of the late J. W. Barber, esq. of Hawthorns, 
Hare Hatch, to Betsey-Maria, only dau. of the 
late Samuel Housley, esq. of Gloucester terr, 
——At Stoke Damerel, George B. Scott, esq. 
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26th Bombay N.I. to Elizabeth-Meriton, only 
dau. of Joseph Pitts, esq. of Plymouth.——At 
Plymouth, William Pitt Burdwood, esq. R.N. 
youngest son of the late Daniel Burdwood 
esq. Jamaica-Dockyard, to Sarah-Tracy, third 
dau. of the late Capt. Kellow, R.M.——At 
Newport, Bishopstawton, Devon, the Rev. 
John Henry Coke, Rector of Ropsley, Linc. 
to Adelaide, second dau. of J. Bussell, —_ 
Heavitree.——At Kensington, the Rev. Joseph 
Wright, of Leadington, co. Cork, to Mary-Anne, 
eldest dau. of Robert M. Bates, esq. of Norfolk 
street, Strand.——At Caversham, Oxf. Henry 
Thomas Wood, esq. of Harley st. to Cora-Eliza, 
relict of George Langdale, esq. of Hans place, 
and lineal descendant of Marmaduke first Lord 
Langdale, of Holme.——At Donnybrook, Henry 
Maudsley, esq. only surviving son of the late 
T. W. Maudsley, esq. of West Derby, near 
Liverpool, to Jane-Anne, second dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. Savage, R. Art. granddau. of the late 
Major-Gen. Sir J. B. Savage, K.C.B.——At 
Clifton, Thomas de Winton, esq. of Wallsworth 
hall, to Barbara, only dau. of W. H. Peel, esq. 
of Aylesmore house, Gloucestershire.——At 
Monmouth, the Rev. Kenyon Homfray, M.A. 
of Usk, Monmouthshire, to Emily-Jane, third 
dau. of James Powles, esq. solicitor, Monm. 
— At South Hackney, Robert, youngest son 
of Mr. Robert Jones, of H. M. Customs, to 
Elizabeth-Agnes-Park, grand niece of the late 
Rev. Thomas Kipling, D.D. Dean of Peter- 
borough. 

9. James Templer, esq. of Bridport, Dorset, 
to Mary, step-dau. of Henry Addington Bayley, 
esq. Assistant Commissary-Gen.——At Town- 
stal, Henry Mitchell Baker, esq. Mayor of 
Dartmouth, to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of 
J. H.Sparke, esq. Comptroller of Customs.—— 
At Versailles, George Davis Heatley, esq. of 
Walthamstow, to Julia-Eliza, second dau. of 
the late H. T. Danvers, esq. of Braintree.—— 
At Powick, William Candler, esq. R.N. of Mal- 
vern Link, Worc. to Emma-Catherine, young- 
est dau. of the late Sir Anthony Lechmere, Bart. 
——At Townstal, H. Mitchell Caker, esq. Mayor 
of Dartmouth, to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of 
J. H. Sparke, esq. Comptroller of Customs. 

10. At St. James’s Piccadilly, Francis J. 
Harrison, esq. eldest son of Capt. Harrison, 
late of 4th Dragoons, to Mary, eldest dau. of 
the late Thomas Winstanley, esq. of Harewood 
square, and granddau. of Thomas Winstanley, 
D.D. Principal of St. Alban’s hall, Oxford.—— 
At St. James’s Westminster, Sampson, second 
son of Osgood Hanbury, — of Holfield 

ange, Essex, to Anna-Maria, dau. of the late 

bert Barclay, esq. and granddau. of Charles 
Barclay, esq. of Bury hill.——At St. John’s 
Paddington, the Rev. Clarence J. Hilton, Rector 
of Badlesmere-with-Leaveland, Kent, fourth 
son of Giles Hilton, esq. of Preston house, near 
Faversham, to Katherine-Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of Rear-Adm. Shirreff.——At Handsworth, 
Staff. Major Guyon, of Bengal Army, to Mary, 
posnaees dau. of the late Wm. Barrs, esq. of 
utton-Coldfield. —— At Stonehouse, George 
Wentworth Forbes, esq. Lieut. and Adjutant 
R.M. to Harriette-Anne, only dau. of Capt. 
W. P. Roberts, R.N.——At Tavistock, Henry 
Clark, esq. eldest surviving son of Erving 
Clark, esq. of Efford manor, Devon, to Lucy, 
second dan. of the late John Carpenter, esq. of 
Mount Tavy, Devon.——At Bromsgrove, John 
Bellingham Barnard Hankey, esq. fourth son 
of John Barnard Hankey, esq. of Fletcham 
rk, Surrey, to Elizabeth-Isabella, dau. of the 
ate Bolton Peel, esq. of Dosthill lodge; and 
the Rev. J. R. Davison, Incumbent of Moseley, 
eldest son of the late Rev. John Davison, Rec- 
tor of Upton-upon-Severn, to Elizabeth-Jane, 
dau, of the Rev. Wm. Villers, Vicar of Broms- 
a Stainton, in Cleveland, the Rev. 
harles George Torrington Barlow, to Anna- 
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Maria; and the Rev. James Allan Sark, jun. 
to Matilda-Charlotte, dau. of the Rev. Wm. 
Gooch, Vicar of Stainton, and Rector of Ben- 
acre, Suffolk. . 

ll. At St. Mary’s Bryanston sq. William 
Richard Fisher, esq. of Lincoln’s inn, barrister- 
at-law, to Amelia-Mary, youngest dau. of 
Richard Woodhouse, esq. of Gloucester place, 
Portman sq.——At Thames-Ditton, Surrey, 
John Turner, esq. Capt. R. Horse Art. son of 
Lieut.-Gen. Charles Turner, Col. 19th Regt. to 
the Hon. Caroline Sugden, dau. of the Lord 
Chancellor.——At Salisbury, the Rev. John W. 
Marsh, Vicar of Bleasty, Notts, to Ellen, only 
dau. of the late Rev. George Radcliffe, D.D. 
Prebendary of Salisbury.—-At Rochester, 
Edward Hayward, esq. youngest son of the late 
James Hayward, esq. of Wokingham, Berks, 
to Emma, only dau. of Capt. Baker, Boley hill, 
Rochester, Kent.——At Hendon, Middlesex, 
Edwin Edwards, esq. of Doctors’ Commons, 
London, to Elizabeth-Ruth, eldest dau. of the 
late William Escombe, esy. Civil Serv. Bom- 
bay.——At Clifton, William Gaussen, esq. third 
son of the late William Gaussen, esq. of Brook- 
man’s park, Herts, to Eleanor-Letitia, eldest 
dau. of the late Samuel Bosanquet, esq. of 
Forest house, and Dingestow court, Monm.—— 
At Bangor, Carnarvonsh. Phillips Kelham, esq. 
of Manchester, fourth son of Robert K. Kel- 
ham, esq. of Bleasly hall, Notts, to Anne, eldest 
dau. of Edward Young Griffith, esq. surgeon, 
late of Bangor. 

12. At St. James Piccadilly, the Rev. H. G. 
Hames, Rector of Chagford, Devon, to Con- 
stance-Harriet, youngest dau. of the late Sir 
Charles H. Colville, of Duffield Hall, Derb.—— 
At All Souls’ Langham place, Henry, second 
son of the Ven. Archd. Harper, late of Madras, 
to Laura-Cecilia, youngest dau. of the late 
Charles Harris, esq. of Bath, formerly Mem- 
ber of Council at Madras.——At Adwick-le- 
Street, Charles Bannatyne Findlay, esq. of 
Easter hill and Baturich castle. N.B. to Geor- 
giana de Cardonnel, youngest dau. of the late 
Col. Elmsall, of Woodlands, Yorkshire.——At 
Doncaster, John-Dickinson, only son of Wm. 
Kilner, esq. of Huddersfield, to Sarah-Maria, 
eldest dau. of T. B. Mason, esq. Town Clerk, 
Doncaster.——At St. James’s Westbourne terr. 
William Dixon Jollands, esq. of Buxshalls, 
Lindfield, Sussex, to Elizabeth, youngest dau. 
of the late George Betttle, esq. of Raleigh lodge, 
Surrey.—At Sawbridgeworth, Herts, Charles 
Ede, ona. R.N. of Bramley, Surrey, to Emma, 
fourth dau. of the late Francis Ede, esq. of 
Pishobury, Herts. —— At Strensham, Wore. 
William Morris Reade, esq. of Rosannarra, co. 
Kilkenny, to Almeria-Jane-Lake, fifth dau. of 
the Rev. Charles Burrell Cookes, youngest son 
of the late Rev. Thomas Cookes, of Brently 
and Barbourne, Worcestersh.— At Whimple, 
Devon, Montague, eldest son of Montague 
Baker Bere, esq. Morebath house, Devon, to 
Cecil-Henrietta, second dau. of Capt. Went- 
worth Buller, R.N. of Strete-Raleigh.——At 
Stockton-upon-Tees, John Boyd Kinnear, esq. 
of Kinnear, Fifeshire, Advocate, to Sarah-Har- 
riet, only child of the late George Frith, esq. 
Worksop, Notts.——At St. Mary’s Bryanston 
square, Bernard Dietz, esq. of Port Elizabeth, 
South Africa, and Harewood sq. Regent’s pk. 
to Melvilla-Catherine, youngest dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Col. George Russel Deare, 8th Hus- 
sars, and Mrs. Deare, of Gloucester pl. Port- 
man sq.——At Dublin, the Rev. John H. Mont- 
serrat, Colonial Chaplain of Gambia, to Anna- 
L. dau. of Thomas Franklin, esq. Dublin. 

Sept.2. At the parish church of Twyford, 
by the Rev. William Barlow, M.A. Christopher 
Andrews Girling, esq. of Foulsham, to Love 
Jeanette, only surviving dau. of the late Rev. 
Christopher Spurgeon, Rector of Harpley and 
Great Bircham, in this county. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Duke oF WELLINGTON, K.G. 

Sept. 14. At Walmer Castle, in his 84th 
year, the Most Noble Arthur Wellesley, 
Duke, Marquess, Earl, and Viscount of 
Wellington, Marquess and Baron of Douro, 
in the United Kingdom; Prince of Water- 
loo in the Netherlands; Duke of Ciudad 
Rodrigo and a Grandee of the first class 
in Spain; Duke of Vittoria, Marquess of 
Torres Vedras, and Count of Vimiera, in 
Portugal; Duke of Brunoy in France; 
a Privy Councillor ; Commander-in-Chief 
of the British Army; a Field Marshal 
in the services of Great Britain, Russia, 
Prussia, Austria, Spain, Portugal, France, 
and the Netherlands ; Colonel of the Gre- 
nadier Guards; Colonel in Chief of the 
Rifle Brigade ; Governor of Plymouth ; 
Knight of the Garter, and Knight Grand 
Cross of the Bath; Knight of the Golden 
Fleece in Spain, the Sainte Esprit in 
France, the Black Eagle in Prussia, 
the Tower and Sword in Portugal, the 
Sword in Sweden, St. Andrew in Russia, 
Maria Theresa in Austria, the Elephant 
in Denmark, the Hanoverian Guelphic 
Order, and of many less distinguished; 
Constable of the Tower of London and 
of Dover Castle, Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, Lord Lieutenant of Hamp- 
shire and of the Tower Hamlets, Ranger 
of St. James’s and Hyde Parks, Chancellor 
of the University of Oxford, Commissioner 
of the Royal Military College and Asylum, 
Vice-President of the Scotish Naval and 
Military Academy, Master of the Trinity 
House, a Governor of King’s College in 
London, and of the Charter House, a 
Trustee of the Hunterian Museum, and 
D.C.L. 

This greatest Englishman of our times 
was the third son of Garret second Earl 
of Mornington, and of Anne, eldest daugh- 
ter of Arthur Hill, Viscount Dungannon ; 
and was born at Dangan Castle, co. Meath, 
on the Ist of May 1769 (vr more proba- 
bly in the month of March, as he is said 
to have been baptized in Dublin on the 
30th April of that year). 

By the death of his father in 1781, he 
became dependent at an early age upon 
the care and prudence of his mother, a 
lady of talents not unequal to the task. 
He was sent to Eton, from whence he was 
transferred, first to private tuition at 
Brighton, and subsequently to the military 
seminary of Angers in France, where 
Pignerol, an engineer of high repute, 
was then the director. Here, though 
the young student left no signal re- 
putation behind him, it is clear that his 


time must have been productively em- 
ployed. On the 7th of March, 1787, being 
then in his eighteenth year, he received 
his first commission as an Ensign in the 
73rd regiment of Foot, being gazetted in 
the name of Wesley, and on the following 
Christmas Day he was promoted to a Lieu- 
tenancy in the 76th. In the succeeding 
month he exchanged into the 41st; and on 
the 25th of June 1788 he was appointed to 
the 12th Light Dragoons. On the 30th 
of June 1791 he was promoted to a com- 
pany in the 58th Foot, and on the 3lst 
Oct. 1792 he obtained a troop in the 18th 
Light Dragoons. On the 30th of April, 
1793, Capt. Wellesley was gazetted Major 
of the 33rd Foot; and on the 30th of the 
following September he succeeded to the 
Lieutenant-Coloneley of the regiment. 
These rapid exchanges bespeak the opera- 
tion of somewhat unusual interest in push- 
ing the young officer forward; but what 
is chiefly noticeable in the incidents 
described is, that the period of his proba- 
tionary service was divided between ca- 
valry and infantry alike—a circumstance 
of some advantage to so observant a mind. 

Before the active career of the young 
officer commenced, he was attached as 
aide-de-camp to the staff of the Earl of 
Westmoreland, then Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland ; and in 1790, having just come 
of age, he was returned to the Irish Par- 
liament for the family borough of Trim. 

In May, 1794, being then in his twenty- 
sixth year, and in command of the 33rd 
Regiment, he embarked at Cork for ser- 
vice on the continent of Europe, and landed 
at Ostend; but when Lord Moira, who 
had the chief command of the reinforce- 
ments sent out, arrived at that port with 
the main body, he saw reason for promptly 
withdrawing the garrison and abandoning 
the place. Orders were issued accordingly, 
and though the Republicans under Piche- 
gru were at the gates of the town before 
the English had quitted it, the 35rd was 
safely embarked. Lord Moira, by a flank 
march, effected a timely junction with the 
Duke of York at Malines. Colonel Wel- 
lesley took his corps round by the Scheldt, 
and landed at Antwerp, whence he moved 
without delay to the head-quarters of the 
Duke. This was in July, 1794. 

On the 4th of Jan. 1795, a sharp en- 
counter took place at Meteren. Colonel 
Wellesley with part of the 33rd was forced 
back upon the British lines by an impe- 
tuous attack of the French, but the re- 
mainder of his regiment coming up, he 
repulsed the enemy in his turn, and retook 
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the guns they had captured. It was found 
necessary to retire into Westphalia, and 
in this retreat, which was commenced on 
the 15th of January, the troops are said 
to have endured for some days privations 
and sufferings little short of those encoun- 
tered by the French in the retreat from 
Moscow. The operations terminated in 
the following spring with the re-embarka- 
tion of the British troops at Bremerlehe, 
a town at the mouth of the Weser. 

On the return of the expedition to 
England, the 33rd was landed at Harwich, 
and for a short time encamped at Warley, 
where it soon recovered its effective 
strength. In the autumn of the same year 
Colonel Wellesley conducted his corps to 
Southampton, where it was embarked on 
board the outward-bound fleet, under the 
flag of Admiral Christian. The destina- 
tion of the force was the West Indies, but 
through a series of accidents the orders 
were ultimately changed, and in the spring 
of 1796 the 33rd received directions to 
embark for Bengal. At this critical period, 
however, the health of Colonel Wellesley 
suddenly failed him: he was unable to 
embark with his regiment, but a favour- 
able change afterwards supervened, and he 
succeeded in joining the corps at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and in Feb. 1797, he landed 
at Calcutta. Immediately on his arrival 
Colonel Wellesley was despatched upon an 
expedition directed against Manilla, but 
by the time that the several vessels had 
arrived at their first rendezvous the war 
against Tippoo Sultan was determined on, 
and the 32rd was transferred from Bengal 
and placed upon the Madras establish- 
ment. On this new scene of duty Colonel 
Wellesley arrived in Sept. 1798. The 
Commander-in-Chief at Madras was Ge- 
neral, afterwards Lord Harris, under 
whose auspices Colonel Wellesley was 
stationed at Wallajahbad, with the re- 
sponsible commission of organising the 
forces of the Presidency destined for the 
expedition. He did this so effectually 
that the division under his charge, from 
being weak and ill-provided, became con- 
spicuous for its efficiency, and his services 
in bringing about this result were ac- 
knowlec ged in a general order of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. By the end of February, 
1799, the invading forces had penetrated 
into the dominions of Mysore. The first 
action of importance took place near 
Malavelly, within thirty miles of Seringa- 
patam. ‘The British commander received 
Tippoo’s attack with the right wing of the 
army, leaving the left, which was com- 
posed of the Nizam’s contingent under 
Colonel Wellesley, to charge and turn the 
flank of the enemy opposed to it. Colonel 
Wellesley’s dispositions were executed 
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with complete success, and the conduct of 


the 33rd decided the action. On the 4th 
of April the army arrived in effective 
condition before the ramparts of Serin- 
gapatam, which was stormed on the 3d of 
May. 

Colonel Wellesley was now appointed 
Commandant of the city, and on the 11th 
Sept. of the whole of Mysore, the Ristna 
Rajah Oodiaver having been placed on the 
throne which Hyder Ally had usurped. 
He was afterwards appointed to the com- 
mand of Trincomalee ; but he soon quitted 
that place for Bombay. Here he took a 
command in Egypt under Gencral Baird ; 
but on the 3rd of April, just as he was 
about to leave, he was invalided by a 
return of an intermittent fever, which had 
attacked him at Trincomalee. Being left 
behind, he repaired on his recovery to 
Mysore, and reassumed his command 
here. Here he obtained, on the 29th 
April, 1202, his next step as Major- 
General. In Feb. 1803 he was appointed 
to lead an army against the Mahratta 
chiefs, and, within four months after, he 
received the supreme military and political 
command in that part of India. Tie 
force placed at his disposal consisted of 
about 10,000 men of all arms, Europeans 
and natives, including the 19th Dragoons 
and the 74th Regiment of Foot, but not 
his old corps, the 33d, which was pre- 
vented by circumstances from joining him. 
Finding the enemy's country covered with 
numerous forts likely to give serious 
trouble, he resolved, to convey an adequate 
idea of British prowess, to carry one or 
two of them by simple escalade, and to 
make an example of the garrison. These 
tactics were completely successful, and the 
result was that the strongest forts in the 
country were afterwards taken with little 
or no loss of life on either side. After 
some time consumed in fruitless endeavours 
to bring the enemy to a decisive battle, 
he succeeded at last in overtaking, on the 
23d of September, the entire army of the 
Mahrattas in the Deccan, to the number 
of at least 50,000 combatants, strongly 
posted, with 100 pieces of cannon, before 
the fortified village of Assaye. At this 
moment the force which General Wellesley 
had with him did not exceed 4,500 men, 
and his few light guns were utterly unable 
to make head against the tremendous bat- 
teries of the Mahrattas. Nevertheless his 
resolution was instantly taken ; and he gave 
immediate. orders for the attack. The 
battle was won with a terrible carnage by 
the bayonet alone, and the decisive victory 
brought Scindiah to terms, the military 
supremacy of the British being established 
beyond the possibility of further challenge 
in the estimation of the natives. In com- 
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memoration of this memorable exploit, the 
inhabitants of Calcutta erected a monu- 
ment, and presented a sword, valued at 
1,000 guineas, to the successful General. 
The officers of his division presented him 
with a service of plate, valued at 2,000 
guineas, on which the word ‘‘ Assaye ” was 
engraved; in addition to which he re- 
ceived the thanks of Parliament, and was 
made a Knight Companion of the Bath. 
A victory no less decisive, though on ac- 
count of the greater equality of the forces 
less brilliant, over the Rajah of Berar, 
near the village of Argaum, brought the 
Mahratta war to a close, and on the 10th 
of March 1805 Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
having resigned his command, embarked 
for England. On his arrival hewas appointed 
to the command of the troops at Hastings ; 
and on the death of the Marquess Corn- 
wallis, on the 5th of October, 1805, to the 
coloneley of the 33rd, On the 10th of 
April, 1806, he married Lady Catherine Pa- 
kenham, third daughter of Edward second 
Earl of Longford. In the same year he 
commanded a brigade in Lord Cathcart’s 
Hanoverian expedition ; but the battle of 
Austerlitz had crushed all hope of a junc- 
tion with the Austrian and Russian armies, 
and Augereau was hastening with 40,000 
men to meet us. Cathcart calleda council 
of war, whereat the young Indian general 
was almost the junior officer. He, in the 
face of all the older officers, delivered his 
opinion, that beating the enemy was prac- 
ticable, at a minimum of risk, with the sea 
open. His rashness was censured, and 
his advice rejected. 

In 1807 Sir Arthur accepted in the Port- 
land administration the situation of Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, under the Duke of 
Richmond, and was sworn of the Privy 
Council on the 8th of April; but in taking 
office he stipulated that his ministerial 
duties should not interfere with his pro- 
fessional ; and accordingly, in the summer 
of 1807, he was once more employed on 
active service. In the expedition to Copen- 
hagen * he was second in command under 





* As minute facts relating to the great 
possess interest, we may here state, that 
a favourite mare of Lord Rosslyn’s prov- 
ing in foal, while before the Danish capital, 
her colt was named Copenhagen, and pre- 
sented to the illustrious Duke. This “ gal- 
lant grey’? has shared a portion of his 
owner’s fame, and will long live on canvas, 
in brass, and in marble, as the bearer of 
the “hero of a hundred fights’’ on the 
deathful day of Waterloo. “ Copenhagen ”’ 
died in peaceful retirement in 1834, at 
Strathfieldsaye, at- the advanced equine 
age of twenty-eight years. 
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Lord Cathcart ; and for his services during 
this campaign he was publicly thanked in 
the House of Commons. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley’s next scene of 
action was the Peninsula. As the English 
Government had determined upon assist- 
ing the Portuguese, Sir Arthur Wellesley 
received the command, and, having been 
promoted to the rank of Lieut.-General 
on the 25th of the previous April, landed 
at Corunna on the 20th of July, 1808. He 
then proceeded to Oporto, and after a con- 
sultation with the Supreme Junta, com- 
menced landing his troops atthe river Mon- 
dego on the Ist of August. Major-General 
Spencer’s division arrived three days after- 
wards ; and on the 5th Sir Arthur found 
himself at the head of 13,000 men. At 
Roleia the British first crossed bayonets 
with those veteran legions, till then deemed 
invincible, and on the 17th of August was 
fought the first of the many glorious and 
well-contested fields, which terminated in 
an almost unbroken series of victories at 
Waterloo. Sir Arthur was now reinforced 
by General Anstruther, and having a force 
amounting to 16,000 men and eighteen 
pieces of cannon, gave the order to march 
on Lisbon. As Junot’s army was in the 
gross only 18,000 men, and deducting 
garrisons only 14,000, there is no reason to 
doubt that this prompt step would have 
been attended with the most entire success. 
Unluckily, however, Sir Harry Burrard, Sir 
Arthur’s superior in command, at that mo- 
ment reached Portugal, and he prohibited 
the scheme, expressing his determination 
to wait for Sir Hew Dalrymple, to whom 
he was in turn to.yield the direction of the 
British army. Fortunately for the fame 
of Sir Arthur, Junot himself, who with 
Loison’s corps had joined Laborde, com- 
menced the attack at Vimiera before Sir 
Harry had landed. The strength of the 
two armies was nearly the same, and the 
defeat of the French, notwithstanding that 
not more than half the British force was 
engaged, was a most signal one. Just 
when the rout was completed Sir Harry 
Burrard arrived, and to the chagrin of the 
victorious soldiers ordered them to halt. 

The treaty of Cintra, which concluded 
this campaign, excited in England the ut- 
most wonder and disgust. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, who had strenuously opposed 
its principal provisions, had, with indig- 
nant resentment, immediately after its 
completion, returned home —Sir Hew 
Dalrymple was recalled, and Sir Harry 
Burrard resigned on the plea of ill-health ; 
so that the command of the army devolved 
on Sir John Moore. An inquiry was in- 
stituted by command of the King, but the 
subject was suffered to drop—not, how- 
ever, before Sir Arthur, who, in the mean- 
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time, had resumed his official duties as 
Irish Secretary, and had taken once more 
his seat in Parliament, had received for 
the mortification and unpopularity which 
the conduct'of his colleagues had brought 
upon him, some compensation in the very 
flattering panegyric which both houses, in 
Jan. 1809, passed upon his first services 
in the Peninsula. 

After the defeat of Sir John Moore, 
when the state of affairs in the Peninsula 
had arrived at their worst, and when the 
British Government seriously thought of 
abandoning the two wretched kingdoms to 
their fate, Sir Arthur Wellesley trans- 
mitted to the ministry so able and en- 
couraging a memorandum on the defence 
of Portugal, dated March 9, 1809, that 
they determined on another effort. A 
strong reinforcement was sent out, and Sir 
Arthur was named to the chief command. 
He, therefore, resigned his Irish office, 
and embarked on the 16th of April, ar- 
riving at the Tagus on the 22nd. His 
arrival caused intense joy among the Portu- 
guese, who named him Marshal-General 
of the native forces. The celebrated pas- 
sage of the Douro, and the complete de- 
feat of Soult which followed, were among 
the masterly exploits of this campaign. 
This brilliant operation being effected, Sir 
Arthur was now at liberty to turn to his 
main project—the defeat of Victor in Es- 
tremadura. But at this time the various 
difficulties of the English commander be- 
gan to disclose themselves. The Spanish 
commander, Cuesta, would take no advice, 
and insisted on the adoption of his own 
schemes with such obstinacy that Sir 
Arthur was compelled to frame his plans 
accordingly. The armies when united 
formed a total of 78,000 men, but of these 
56,000 were Spanish, and for the brunt of 
war Sir Arthur could only reckon on his 
22,000 British troops, Beresford’s Portu- 
guese having been despatched to the north 
of Portugal. On the other side, Victor’s 
force had been strengthened by the suc- 
cours which Joseph Bonaparte, alarmed 
for the safety of Madrid, had hastily con- 
centrated at Toledo; and when the two 
armies at length confronted each other at 
Talavera it was found that 55,000 excel- 
lent French troops were arrayed against 
Sir Arthur and his ally, while nearly as 
many more were descending from the 
north along the valley of the Tagus. On 
the 28th of July the British commander, 
after making the best dispositions in his 
power, received the attack of the French, 
directed by Joseph Bonaparte in person, 
with Victor and Jourdan at his side, and 
after an engagement of great severity, in 
which the Spaniards were virtually in- 
active, he remained master of the field 
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against double his numbers, having re- 
pulsed the enemy at all points with heavy 
loss, and having captured several hundred 
prisoners and 17 pieces of cannon in this 
the first great pitched battle between the 
French and English in the Peninsula. 
The personal result of this victory to Sir 
Arthur was a letter from the Duke of 
Portland, dated August 22, 1809, inti- 
mating that the King had created him 
Baron Douro, of Wellesley, and Viscount 
Wellington, of Talavera, and of Welling- 
ton, in the county of Somerset. 

In the meanwhile the French were em- 
ployed in subjugating the strongholds that 
yet remained. There was now in Spain a 
French army of 365,000 men, under the 
nominal command of Joseph Bonaparte, 
who was assisted by the elite of Napoleon’s 
splendid staff of marshals and generals, 
and it was evident that Portugal would not 
be long uninvaded. Lord Wellington, 
having with admirable sagacity come to 
the conclusion that the incursion would be 
made in the north, shifted his line, so that 
its four main points should rest on Guarda, 
Celerico, Pinhel, and the west bank of the 
Coa. In the south, Badajos, Almeida, 
Elvas, and other important fortresses, were 
garrisoned by the Portuguese. A more 
brilliant arrangement for the defence of a 
country could scarcely be devised. Passing 
over the events which marked the masterly 
retreat which Lord Wellington executed 
before Ney and Massena, and pausing only 
to notice the defeat of the latter at Busaco, 
we come to the celebrated lines of Torres 
Vedras, where, to the astonishment and 
dismay of the French, Massena suddenly 
found himself arrested. These prodigious 
intrenchments comprised a triple line of 
fortifications, one within the other, the in- 
nermost being intended to cover the em- 
barkation of the troops in the last resort. 
The main strength of the works had been 
thrown on the second line, at which it had 
been intended to make the final stand, but 
even the outer barrier was found in effect 
to be so formidable as to deter the enemy 
from all hopes of a successful assault. 
Thus checked in mid career, the French 
marshal chafed in front of these impreg- 
nable lines, afraid to attack, yet unwilling 
to retire. Fora whole month did he lie 
here inactive, tenacious of his purpose, 
though aware of his defeat, and eagerly 
watching for the first advantage which the 
chances of war or the mistakes of the Bri- 
tish General might offer him. Meantime, 
however, while Wellington’s concentrated 
forces were enjoying, through his sage pro- 
visions, the utmost comfort and abundance 
within their lines, the French army was 
gradually reduced to the last extremities 
of destitution and disease, and Massena 
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at length broke up in despair, to commence 
a retreat which was never afterwards ex- 
changed for an advance. 

Confident in hope and spirit, and over- 
joyed to see retiring before them one of 
those imperial armies which had swept the 
continent from the Rhine to the Vistula, 
the British troops issued from their works 
in pursuit, and, though the extraordinary 
genius of the French commander preserved 
his forces from what in ordinary cases 
would have been the ruin of a rout, yet 
his sufferings were so extreme and his 
losses so heavy that he carried to the fron- 
tier scarcely one-half of the force with 
which he had plunged blindly into Por- 
tugal. Following up his wary enemy with 
a caution which no success was permitted 
to disturb, Wellington presently availed 
himself of his position to attempt the re- 
covery of Almeida, a fortress which, with 
Ciudad Rodrigo, forms the key of north- 
eastern Portugal, and which had been taken 
by Massena in his advance. Anxious to 
preserve this important place, the French 
marshal turned with his whole force upon 
the foe, but Wellington met him at Fuentes 
d’Onoro, repulsed his attempts in a san- 
guinary engagement, and Almeida fell. By 
this time Lord Wellington had also tri- 
umphed over his English opponents, Many 
of the leading members of the lower House 
repudiated, without hesitation, their pre- 
viously expressed sentiments; and Mr. 
Whitbread had the magnanimity to write 
a recantation of his former errors to Lord 
Wellington himself. Thanks were voted 
by both Houses to his Jordship, and his 
opinion now began to have its just weight, 
not only with the Ministers, but with the 
English people at large. Wellington next 
made an attempt on Badajos, but he was 
compelled, for want of the necessary mu~- 
nitions, to relinquish his design; and, after 
a variety of affairs of less importance, the 
siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, which he had 
previousiy blockaded, was commenced in 
good earnest. On the 19th of Jan. 1812, 
the town was stormed, and, after a gallant 
defence, was taken. The results of this 
achievement were of the highest import- 
ance, and the short time which had been 
spent in the siege greatly surprised and 
disconcerted the French. Wellington was 
rewarded by the Spanish Government by 
being raised to the rank of a grandee of 
the first order, with the title of the Duke 
de Ciudad Rodrigo, and by the Portu- 
guese he was created Marquez of Torres 
Vedras. By his own sovereign he was 
raised to the Earldom of Wellington, with 
an increased grant of 2000/. a-year. 

The next achievement of the English 
General was Badajos, where the energy of 
the commander, and the devotedness of 
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the troops, triumphed over all difficulties. 
The losses on both sides were tremendous. 
‘‘ When the extent of the night’s havoc,’’ 
says Napier, “ was made known to Lord 
Wellington, the firmness of his nature gave 
way for a moment, and the pride of con- 
quest yielded to a passionate burst of grief 
for the loss of his gallant soldiers.’’ 

We must again pass over the details of 
Wellington’s continuous progress, advert- 
ing only to the most remarkable of his 
achievements. The battle of Salamanca, 
which was fought on the 22nd of July, 
heralded his entry into Madrid, where he 
received more honour than would have 
satisfied the most greedy of adulation, and 
had to contend with more real difficulties 
than would have confounded the most 
hard-headed of statesmen. His army was 
bankrupt, and his supplies were in con- 
stant danger of being cut off by cruisers. 
The Spanish and Portuguese Governments 
acted with folly and inefficiency, their ab- 
surd conduct offering continual obstacles 
to the successful prosecution of Lord Wel- 
lington’s designs. The Cortez, however, 
did one sensible act: they appointed him 
Generalissimo of the Spanish armies. The 
Prince Regent, at home, also gave him 
permission, as a mark of his approbation, 
to charge the crosses of Saints George, 
Andrew, and Patrick (the ‘* Union-jack ’’) 
upon his coat of arms; and on the 18th of 
August he was advanced in the peerage 
by the title of Marquess of Wellington. 
On the 3rd of the following December he 
received the thanks of Parliament for the 
battle of Salamanca; and, on the 7th, 
100,0007. to be laid out in the purchase 
of lands to that. value, was voted to him 
as a reward for his services, and to enable 
him to support the dignity of his rank. 

Determined to prevent the junction of 
Soult and Suchet with Joseph Bonaparte, 
Wellington issued a spirited proclamation 
to the people of Madrid, and, leaving the 
capital, marched with a strong corps against 
Clausel, whom he drove before him from 
Valladolid, andthen advanced upon Burgos. 
This place, though not a fortification of 
the first rank, had been recently strength- 
ened by the orders of Napoleon, whose 
sagacity had divined the use to which its 
defences might possibly be turned. It lay 
in the great road to Bayonne, and was now 
one of the chief depdts retained by the 
French in the Peninsula, for the campaign 
had stripped them of Rodrigo, Badajos, 
Madrid, Salamanca, and Seville. It be- 
came, therefore, of great importance to 
effect its reduction, and Wellington sat 
down before it with a force which, although 
theoretically unequal to the work, might, 
perhaps, have warranted some expectations 
of success. But o_o though attacked 
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with the greatest intrepidity, resisted his 
efforts, and, after consuming no less than 
five weeks before its walls, Wellington 
gave reluctant orders for raising the siege 
and retiring. It was indeed time ; for the 
Northern army, now under the command 
of Souham, mustered 44,000 men in his 
rear, and Soult and Joseph were advancing 
with fully 70,000 more upon the Tagus. 
To oppose these forces Wellington had 
only 33,000 troops, Spaniards included, 
under his immediate command, while Hill, 
with the garrison of Madrid, could only 
muster some 20,000 to resist the advance 
of Soult. The British commander deter- 
mined, therefore, on recalling Hill from 
Madrid, and resuming his former position 
on the Agueda—a resolution which he 
successfully executed in the face of the 
difficulties around him, though the suffer- 
ing and discouragement of the troops 
during this unwelcome retreat were ex- 
tremely severe. Wellington therefore be- 
gan the retreat from Burgos. Meanwhile, 
the British Government, encouraged by 
the disasters of Napoleon in Russia, sent 
over reinforcement after reinforcement, 
and, when Lord Wellington recommenced 
active operations, he was the commander 
of the finest force ever directed by an 
English General. His campaign was 
planned with consummate skill, and the 
result of his masterly combinations was to 
present a mass of 90,000 men, against 
whom the French could collect at no point 
many more than half that number. The 
communications of the French Generals 
being entirely cut off, the scattered troops 
had only one resource, namely, to retreat 
as fast as possible towards the Pyrenees. 
Madrid was instantly abandoned in the 
greatest confusion, and Joseph retired to 
France. Following up his conquests, in 
six weeks Lord Wellington, with a force 
of barely 100,000 men, had marched six 
hundred miles, passed six great rivers, 
gained the decisive battle of Vittoria, (June 
20, 1813,) invested two fortresses, and ex- 
pelled 120,000 men from Spain. Never 
was a campaign briefer or more brilliant. 

On the Ist of January in this year 
(1813) he was gazetted to the Colonelcy 
of the Royal Regiment of Horse Guards, 
vice the Duke of Northumberland, who 
had resigned; and on the 4th of March 
was elected a Knight of the Garter. 

The last operation in the Peninsula was 
the reduction of St. Sebastian, which, after 
a sanguinary siege, was carried by storm, 
and in Nov. 1813, four months after the 
battle of Vittoria, the British army bi- 
vouacked in uncontested triumph on the 
soil of France. With these battles the 
mighty game had at length been won; for, 
though Soult clung with convulsive tena- 


city to every defensible point of ground, 
and though at Toulouse he drew such 
vigour from despair as suggested an equi- 
vocal claim to the honours of the combat, 
yet the result of the struggle was now be- 
yond the reach of fortune. Not only 
was Wellington advancing in irresistible 
strength, but Napoleon himself had suc- 
cumbed to his more immediate antagonists, 
and the French Marshals, discovering 
themselves without authority or support, 
desisted from hostilities, which had be- 
come both gratuitous and hopeless. Thus 
terminated, with unexampled glory to Eng- 
land and its army, the great Peninsular 
War—a struggle commenced with ambi- 
guous views and prosecuted with doubt- 
ful expectations, but carried to a triumph- 
ant conclusion by the extraordinary genius 
of a single man. 

When the dissolution of Napoleon’s 
empire compelled a new organization of 
France, the Duke of Wellington was 
promptly despatched to Paris, as the per- 
son most competent to advise and instruct 
the new administration—four days only 
elapsing between his departure from the 
head of his army and his appearance 
as British Ambassador at the Tuileries. 
Within a week again of that time he was 
precipitately recalled to Madrid as the 
only individual who, by his experience, 
knowledge, and influence could compose 
the differences betwen the Spanish people 
and their sovereign; and before six 
months had passed he was on his way to 
Vienna, as the representative of his country 
in the great congress of nations which was 
to determine the settlement of the world. 
These practical testimonies to his renown 
throw wholly into the shade those inci- 
dental honours and decorations by which 
national acknowledgments are conveyed, 
and it is almost superfluous to add that 
all the titles and distinctions at the com- 
mand of crowns and cabinets were show- 
ered upon the liberator of the Peninsula. 
In his own country Talavera had made him 
a Baron and a Viscount; Ciudad Rodrigo 
an Earl; Salamanca a Marquess; and his 
final triumph a Duke; and these honours 
had all accumulated in his absence: his 
successive patents were read together in a 
single day, as he took his seat for the first 
time, and with the highest rank, among 
the peers of England’s parliament. 

On the 10th of May, 1814, the Prince 
Regent sent to the House of Commons 
a message, recommending them to grant 
the Duke such an annuity as might sup- 
port the high dignity of the title conferred, 
and prove a lasting memorial of the na- 
tion’s gratitude and munificence. On the 
12th the Speaker moved that the sum of 
10,000/. be annually paid out of the Con- 
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solidated Fund for the use of the Duke of 
Wellington, to be at any time commuted 
for the sum of 300,000/. to be laid out in 
the purchase of an estate. At the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Ponsonby, 
and Mr. Canning, the proposed sum was 
unanimously increased to 400,000/.; mak- 
ing in all half a million granted to his 
Grace. On the Ist of July the Duke at- 
tended at the House of Commons person- 
ally to thank them for their bounty. He 
entered making his obeisances, while all 
the members rose from their seats. ‘The 
Speaker theninforming him thata chair was 
set for his repose, he sat down in it for 
some time, covered, the Sergeant standing 
on his right hand with the mace grounded, 
and the members resumed their seats. He 
then rose and made a short speech un- 
covered, expressive of his gratitude to the 
House, not only for its liberal grant, but 
for having sent a deputation of members 
to congratulate him on his return home. 
The Speaker having addressed him in re- 
turn he withdrew, making the same obei- 
sances as when he entered; and all the 
members rising as before, he was con- 
ducted by the Sergeant to the door of the 
House. After he was gone, Lord Castle- 
reagh moved that the two speeches be 
printed with the Votes of the House, 
which was agreed to nem. con. 

But his military services were not yet 
quite concluded—they were to terminate 
in a more brilliant though not more sub- 
stantial triumph than had been won on the 
fields of Spain. While the allied sove- 
vereigns were wrangling over the trophies 
of their success, their terrible antagonist 
reappeared once more. Napoleon wus 
again in Paris, and, aided by the devotion 
of his adherents, the military capacities 
of the nation, and the number of veteran 
soldiers who at the peace had been re- 
leased from imprisonment, he speedily 
advanced at the head of an army as for- 
midable as that of Austerlitz or Fried- 
land. At the first rumours of war the 
contingent of England had been entrusted 
to the Duke of Wellington, who occupied 
in Belgium the post of honour and peril. 
Of all the mighty reinforcements an- 
nounced, none but a Prussian corps was at 
hand, when, without warning given, the 
French Emperor fell headlong on his ene- 
mies at Ligny and Quatre Bras; while 
Wellington’s motley force comprised only 
33,000 British, and of these only a por- 
tion was contributed by the old regiments 
of the Peninsula. Nevertheless, with these 
in the front line, and with Brunswickers, 
Belgians, Dutch, and Germans in support, 
the British General awaited the impetuous 
onset of Napoleon, and at length won that 
crowning victory of Waterloo. 
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To prevent any recurrence of those 
desolating wars which had just been ter- 
minated, it was determined to control 
France by an armed occupation. The 
command of this force was entrusted by 
common consent to the Duke of Welling- 
ton, but for whose powerful mediation 
France would have fared far more hardly 
at the hands of the victorious powers, and 
it was owing to his representations and in- 
fluence that no penalty of confiscation was 
enforced against France, 

In the year 1818 the King of Prussia 
and the Emperors of Austria and Russia, 
met at Aix-la-Chapelle, at the first of a 
series of political conferences ; at this con- 
ference, which was attended on the part of 
the English Crown by the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Lord Castlereagh, the chief 
public business transacted was the agree- 
ment for the evacuation of France by the 
allied army, and the restoration of that 
state to its independent dignity among 
European nations. The proposal was in 
anticipation of the provisions of the treaty, 
which had fixed five years as the possible 

erm of occupation. The private interests 

of the Duke were largely concerned in the 
maintenance of this arrangement to its 
fullest extent. His position and emolu- 
ments as Generalissimo of the occupying 
force were exceedingly great, and the in- 
clination of most of his political colleagues 
tended, as he well knew, to the strict en- 
forcement of the compact. Such con- 
siderations however had no weight against 
his impartial conclusions, and he so 
successfully exerted his influence in fa- 
vour of France, that the evacuation was 
decided upon without difficulty or delay. 
In the several conferences which ra- 
pidly succeeded the meeting at Aix-la- 
Chapelle no part was taken either by Eng- 
land or her representatives; but in the 
year 1822 a congress was held at Verona, 
to which, as Plenipotentiary from the 
British government, the Duke repaired, 
and the occasion is remarkable, not only 
from the results of the convention, but 
because it first identified the proceedings 
of the Duke with the debatable politics of 
the English cabinet, and brought our mi- 
litary hero within the scope of parliamen- 
tary animadversion. 

The time was now approaching when the 
great Duke was to take a more direct and 
visible part in the administration of his 
country. As Master-General of the Ord- 
nance (to which office he was appointed 
on the Ist Jan. 1819) he had taken a seat 
in the Cabinet, and he bore part in the 
councils of the administration of Lord 
Liverpool. On the death of the Duke of 
York in Jan. 1826 he succeeded to the 
post of Commander-in-Chief, 
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When the illness of Lord Liverpool, in 
April, 1827, rendered the formation of a 
new Ministry indispensable, the King sent 
for Mr. Canning. Mr. Canning, though 
he had sat in Lord Liverpool’s cabinet as 
Chairman of the Board of Control, was a 
Liberal by principle, and his Ministry, 
under whatever title, must be a Liberal 
Ministry. For this the Duke was not 
prepared, and when the new appointment 
was duly communicated to the members 
of the late Government, he, like the ma- 
jority of his colleagues, sent in his resig- 
nation. Nor did he stop here, for he laid 
also at the King’s feet the Master-General- 
ship of the Ordnance and the Command- 
ership-in-Chief. Moreover, when in the 
ensuing June the Corn Bill of Canning 
and Huskisson came before the House of 
Lords, he moved and carried an amend- 
ment destructive of the measure, although 
it had been prepared by a Government of 
which at the time he was a member. 

These remarkable circumstances occa- 
sioned an extraordinary agitation in the 
public mind. It was asserted that the 
coincidence of the resignations, which all 
reached Mr. Canning within a few hours 
of each other, disclosed a combination of 
their writers against the independence of 
the Sovereign and the success of the new 
Administration ; and as the Duke, though 
not the foremost statesman of the party, 
was the most distinguished personage con- 
cerned, and as he had taken what appeared 
to be the gratuitous step of retiring even 
from the Commandership-in- Chief, it was 
alleged that he desired the Premiership 
for himself, and had adopted these mea- 
sures to disconcert and embarrass the Go- 
vernment. On these points he delivered 
himself of an elaborate exculpation from 
his place in the House of Lords, averring, 
among other declarations, that, so far 
from seeking to conduct a Government, 
he was “sensible of being unqualified for 
such a situation,’’ and that he ‘ should 
have been mad to think of it’’—words 
which were not forgotten in subsequent 
times. 

The whole episode, however, was of 
brief duration. Exhausted by toil, de- 
serted by those who should have supported 
him, and relentlessly persecuted by all 
who distrusted his politics or envied his 
elevation, Mr. Canning expired in the 
fourth month of his office, and left the 
King and the Government in worse per- 
plexities than before. An administration 
was then formed under Lord Goderich, 
who, as Mr. Robinson, had succeeded to 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, at 
the time that Mr. Canning became Foreign 
Secretary. The vew Cabinet closely re- 
sembled the Jast in its constitution, but 
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its leader was wholly incapable of impress- 
ing any unity of purpose upon the Minis- 
try, and before the end of the year Lord 
Goderich had resigned his office in despair. 
Thus there appeared to be no chance of a 
good working Ministry under the Canning 
policy, while the true days of the old 
Tories were already past, and those of the 
Whigs not quite come. In his embarrass- 
ments the King did what Kings and 
Queens have so often done since ;—he 
sent for the Duke of Wellington. The 
Duke repaired to the royal closet, and, to 
the surprise of some, the amusement of 
many, and the satisfaction of more, was 
gazetted as Prime Minister of England 
within eight months after his own decla- 
ration that the office was wholly beside 
his powers. 

Since Canning’s death he had so far 
qualified his recent secession from affairs 
as to return to the command of the army, 
and he had just gratified his countrymen 
by a series of visits to the aristocracy, in 
a progress which fell little short of the 
splendours of royalty. He was now to 
charge himself with the formation of a 
Cabinet and the responsible direction of 
public business, under circumstances found 
impracticable by those who had preceded 
him in the attempt. Perhaps both the 
King and the Duke would have preferred 
an administration constructed wholly on 
the principles entertained by the Premier, 
but of this there appeared no acceptable 
chance. So the Duke took Mr. Hus- 
kisson, whom he misliked, and four more 
‘* Canningites ’’ besides, but he still re- 
tained Peel at his side, and it was evident 
that the soul of the administration resided 
here. But, though the Canningites formed 
the weaker element of the Cabinet, they 
were thought to contribute much towards 
shaping its policy ; and so, in truth, they 
did, for, though the men were soon 
changed, their spirit survived in the mea- 
sures brought forward. 

Early in the session Lord John Russell 
moved for a repeal of the Corporation 
and Test Acts. The government opposed 
the measure, but the motion was carried 
in a full house by a majority of 44. More- 
over, although the Duke did not approve 
of this policy, there were some of his col- 
leagues who did, so that he had to en- 
counter with a divided Cabinet the declared 
resolution of the Commons. These diffi- 
culties were not too great for the Duke. 
He yielded, took up the bill with a good 
grace, and, against the desperate resist- 
ance of Lord Eldon, and of all who thought 
the church and the constitution veritably 
at stake, carried it, under his own aus- 
pices, through the House of Lords. 

A month afterwards came a Corn Bill 
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of Mr. Huskisson’s again, and the Duke 
again compromised his private resolutions 
by accepting it as a government measure. 
Later still, as if the session was to test the 
new ministry on every vital point, the 
question of Parliamentary Reform was 
brought under discussion upon a motion 
to disfranchise the two boroughs of Pen- 
ryn and East Retford, and to invest Man- 
chester and Birmingham with the electoral 
privileges thus vacated. In the course of 
the contest a division was taken on the 
particular substitution of Birmingham for 
East Retford. Government said ‘‘ No” 
to the proposal; but Mr. Huskisson, 
though still Colonial Secretary, had ma- 
naged to commit himself to an affirmative 
vote. Confused at his position, he sent 
the Duke what was either a resignation or 
an offer of resignation, and what the Duke 
chose to think was the former. There 
was, in plain truth, but little cordiality 
between them. Though the Duke’s per- 
sonal feelings had vanished with Mr. Can- 
ning’s death, he had still no liking to his 
party, and certainly no preference for Mr, 
Huskisson above others. Unpleasant jars 
had occurred already. Mr. Huskisson had 
publicly assured his Liverpool constituents 
that he had not entered the new adminis- 
tration without a ‘‘ guarantee’’ for the 
general adjustment of its policy by that of 
Mr. Canning. This sounded asif a “ pledge” 
had been exacted and given—an idea which 
the Duke indignantly repudiated, and Par- 
liamentary explanations had to be offered 
before the matter could be set at rest. So 
this time the difference was made final. 
In vain did the common friends and col- 
leagues of the two statesmen endeavour to 
‘‘explain ’? the unlucky communication. 
The Duke, in terms which passed into 
proverbial use, replied that there ‘* was no 
mistake, could be no mistake, and should 
be no mistake.’? He was not sorry, in 
fact, that so convenient an opportunity 
had been created to his hand. Mr. Hus- 
kisson therefore retired, and with him re- 
tired not only Lord Dudley, Mr. Lamb, 
and Mr. Grant, but even Lord Palmer- 
ston. Of the Canning party Lyndhurst 
alone remained, and the substitution of 
Lord Aberdeen, Sir Henry Hardinge, and 
Sir George Murray for the seceding mal- 
contents at length gave consistency to the 
Wellington Ministry; and formed, with 
the names of Peel and Goulburn, a party 
which is not yet extinct. And what did 
the Duke now do with his solidified 
Cabinet and his unshackled policy? He 
gave up the principle of religious disabili- 
ties once and for all, and carried by main 
strength the great measure of Catkolic 
Emancipation! At the opening of the ses- 
sion on the 5th Feb. 1829, the policy of the 
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Government was plainly announced in the 
speech from the Throne; and when the 
field had been once taken the Duke made 
short work and sure. In little more than 
a month the Relief Bill passed both Houses 
by large majorities, received the royal as- 
sent, and became the law of the land. 

Of the three great questions which 
the times were maturing for solution, the 
Duke, in his ministerial capacity, had now 
practically disposed of two. In the mat- 
ter of Free Trade he had given as much as 
was yet asked for, and in that of Religious 
Freedom he had even outstripped the de- 
sires of the public. But the third ques- 
tion, that of Parliamentary Reform, still 
remained for consideration, and it was 
upon this rock that his hitherto infallible 
sagacity was at length to make shipwreck. 
Perhaps if he had seen symptoms of 
greater urgency out of doors, he might 
have corrected his opinion; but public 
agitation, though so violent a few months 
later, did not wear a very serious aspect 
at the opening of 1830. The great change 
in the national mind was wrought or pre- 
cipitated by the effect of an example. The 
French revolution of 1830 diffused rapidly 
a feverish sympathy, an ardent desire for 
improved institutions, and a resolute deter- 
mination to attain an end, however imper- 
fectly conceived. The Duke did not com- 
prehend this movement, and, as he was 
not for it, he was against it. He could 
not tolerate disorder, and so he turned to 
measures of repression. He had com- 
mitted himself by injudicious proceedings 
against the press, and he now damaged 
his credit still further by his attitude of 
unyielding and peremptory resistance to 
public feeling. He had offended his old 
colleagues by his Liberalism and his new 
allies by his Conservatism ; he had scan- 
dalised “ stanch Protestants ’’ by surrender- 
ing his position ; and he was now to of- 
fend the unreasoning multitude by making 
a stand. Even the professional renown 
of the great captain rather injured than 
helped him at this gloomy crisis, for he 
was regarded as the personification of that 
force which might be employed against 
liberty, to the possible destruction of po- 
pular hopes. Though twenty years of 
better feeling have since elapsed, it is not 
without shame that we record the ebulli- 
tions of discontent which ensued. It was 
pretended that the Duke’s life would not 
be safe in the city at the Lord Mayor’s 
feast, and it is certain that the conqueror 
of Waterloo was hooted through Piccadilly, 
and that the windows of his residence were 
protected against his own countrymen by 
casings of iron. 

The Whigs now saw that their time was 
come, nor did the Duke refuse the battle, 
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He knew that the fight was for Parlia- 
mentary Reform, and he brought the 
point to an issue without the delay of an 
hour. The new Parliament met in No- 
vember, and at the very opening of the 
session the Duke delivered his memorable 
declaration, ‘‘ that the country already 
possessed a legislature which answered all 
the good purposes of legislation; that the 
system of representation possessed the 
full and entire confidence of the country ; 
and that he was not only not prepared to 
bring forward any measure of reform, but 
would resist such as long as he held any 
station in the government of the country.” 
These few words decided in five minutes 
the destinies of the government and the 
country too. Radical reform became an 
immediate certainty, and away went the 
Tories for ever, and the Wellington party 
for ten long years. Thus terminated the 
great Duke’s ministerial career. When 
his party, after so protracted an eclipse, 
reappeared in 1841 under the new title of 
‘¢ Conservative,’’ he resumed, indeed, his 
place in the Cabinet, but without special 
office or active political duty. From this 
time his capacity in the administration of 
the state acquired those peculiar features 
with which we are now so familiar, With- 
out being professedly a member of go- 
vernment, his aid was understood to be 
always available for ministerial counsels ; 
and the command of the army, which he 
had resigned on accepting the premiership, 
but which had reverted to him in 1843, 
upon the death of General Lord Hill, 
supplied a pretext, if any were wanting, 
for investing him with this exceptional 
function. Perhaps no position could have 
been better suited to his political abilities. 
The Duke, though a Conservative by 
descent and tradition, was no violent an- 
tagonist of the Whigs. He knew that 
‘* the Queen’s Government must be carried 
on ;” andthis Government could be carried 
on much more smoothly with his co-opera- 
tion than under the disapproval, however 
tacit, of so distinguished a subject. So 
he did the best in his power for all, dis- 
charging his duties with nearly the same 
cordiality whether a Whig or a Tory 
Premier was at the helm, and regarding 
the general efficacy of the State machinery 
as a more important consideration than 
the traditions of the party in power. No 
character of history was ever summoned 
more frequently to give counsel to Royalty 
in straits. Whether the embarrassment 
was a sudden resignation of the Ministry, 
or an imperfect conception of an Ad- 
ministration, or a Bedchamber plot, or a 
dead lock, it was invariably the Duke who 
was called in—as a man who could do and 
say to others of all ranks and parties 
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what could be said and done by no other 
person living, and an arbiter in whose 
decision all disputants would concur. 

From this period the Duke’s time passed 
smoothly enough along. His transient 
unpopularity speedily vanished with the 
decline of agitation and his own presumed 
return to a more reasonable policy. The 
people soon forgot that he had been an 
obstructive, and the Tories that he had 
been a Repealer. He was soon cheered 
in the streets again as “‘ the Great Duke,” 
and when the University of Oxford, in 
1834, elected him its Chancellor, we may 
fairly consider that his compulsory Libe- 
ralism had been condoned. In the same 
year it seemed for a moment as if his Mi- 
nisterial life were to recommence, and 
under singular conditions too. The Whigs 
had been dismissed, and the King, as usual, 
‘sent for the Duke.’’ The Duke advised 
that Sir Robert Peel should be charged 
with the formation of a Ministry ; but Sir 
Robert was abroad, and until his return, 
therefore, the Duke actually, at his So- 
vereign’s desire, took upon himself ad 
interim eight of the chief Government 
offices together, including those of the three 
Secretaries of State. In one of the latter 
—that of Foreign Affairs—he was induced 
to remain; but in a few weeks the whole 
fabric vanished, and there was an end of 
the hazard till 1841. And now,as time 
and circumstances were gradually levelling 
the distinctions of party, the Duke’s bu- 
siness became easier still. True to his 
own creed, he accepted the definite repeal 
of the Corn Laws, and under the same 
conditions, indeed, wou!d probably have 
proposed it. He had no longer much 
difficulty in adjusting himself to Con- 
servative Whigs or Liberalized Tories. 
His rule was necessity—and most Go- 
vernments of late years have been guided 
by the Duke’s own standard. 

In the House of Lords the Duke was a 
regular attendant, and not unfrequently a 
speaker. His opinions were plainly and 
distinctly given, but his motives were 
often imperfectly expressed. 

The private life of the Duke was simple, 
methodical, and familiar in most of its 
features to all inhabitants and visitors of 
the metropolis. His attendance at the 
early service at the Chapel Royal and at 
the Whitehall sermons, his walk in the 
park in former years, and of late times his 
ride to the Horse Guards, or the House of 
Lords, with his servant behind him, are 
incidents which every newspaper has long 
chronicled for the information of the 
country. His personal habits were of the 
most temperate character, bordering on the 
abstemious. He was, to the last, an early 
riser, and always slept on a hard mattress, 
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on acamp bed. He preferredhorse exercise 
to the state and luxury of a carriage; and, 
even when the advancing infirmities of age 
rendered it difficult for him to sit erect 
upon horseback, he was still daily seen 
ambling down to the House of Lords. At 
other times he walked the whole way, 
though with slow and faltering steps. 
When on foot he was generally without 
attendants. His military salute was ever 
ready to return the marks of respect shown 
him as he went along. His household 
was a model of order and good manage- 
ment. He incurred no debts; punctual 
and precise in all his dealings, he was 
always just, and frequently—though pri- 
vately—generous. He had a grcat dislike 
for display of every kind; and in his-own 
house the annual Waterloo banquet, at 
which he gathered around him his sur- 
viving companions in arms in that glorious 
field, was the only occasion on which the 
services of plate and china, the pictures, 
statues, and other tokens of favour and 
honour bestowed upon him by the So- 
vereigns of Europe, were set forth in 
gorgeous array. In his appointments and 
the disposition of his time he observed a 
military punctuality, and to every call of 
duty he responded with systematic regu- 
larity. It was wonderful how many demands 
that sense of duty made upon his atten- 
tion, even in matters where his dignified 
position and advanced years would alike 
have claimed exemption. He was present 
at every levee—and was ever the earliest 
and the foremost at every ceremonial and 
pageant, at drawing-room, at opera and 
wedding, and almost at every evening 
party of the aristocracy, because it was 
expected of him, and he thought it his duty 
not to disappoint legitimate expectation. 
His establishment was as thriftily regulated 
as the smallest household in the land. This 
economy enabled him to effect considerable 
savings, and it is believed that the property 
of the title must have been very largely 
increased. He expired a widower, leaving 
two sons to inherit his name. Full of 
years beyond the term of mortality, and of 
honours almost beyond human parallel, 
he has descended into his grave amid the 
regrets of a generation who could only 
learn his deeds from their forefathers, but 
who know that the national glory which 
they witness and the national security which 
they enjoy, were due, under God’s provi- 
dence, to the hero whom they have now lost. 
The Duke of Wellington was appointed 
High Constable of the Tower, March 10, 
1826; Governor of Dover Castle, and Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, Jan. 20, 
1829. He was elected an Elder Brother 
of the Trinity House in 1829, and became 
Master of that corporation in 1837. 
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His death was the result of natural 
decay, without any lengthened warning. 
A slight fit of indigestion brought on a fit 
of epilepsy, which immediately rendered 
him speechless, and about seven hours 
after he breathed his last. 

To the preceding memoir, which has 
been condensed chiefly from the able 
columns of The Times, we append the 
following excellent commentary from The 
Examiner :— 

‘The Duke of Wellington was one of 
those rare men whose glory could afford 
to be tested by the means employed to 
acquire it. No successful soldier in history 
has played so grand a part with such pure 
and simple motives of action. It is for 
his great life rather than for his great 
deeds that affectionate homage now rises 
on all sides to his memory. The idea of 
the Duke of Wellington’s life was duty. 
All that the ancients held necessary to 
constitute the hero, the gifts of nature and 
the accidents of fortune, met in him. But 
it was in the path of duty he found the 
glory which has made his name immortal. 
He held himself the servant of the English 
crown, and had no thought or aim that 
were not centred there. To him the re- 
mark did not seem to apply, that great 
passions alone qualify for great actions. 
Or if they existed in him, it was under 
such subjection to a perfect self-command, 
that men who stood by his side in his 
most exalted victories looked for the signs 
of them in vain. Nor was it simply that 
no trace of elation might be seen in him 
in those days of success. As little, when 
difficulties and discouragements on all 
hands surrounded him, could any trace of 
depression be observed. He stood always 
on the level with his fortune. What he 
had to do he did without effort, and it 
seemed a mere compliance with ordinary 
habit that he should do all things nobly. 

“ When, upon the death of Sir Robert 
Peel, the Duke of Wellington sought to 
express what seemed to him most admira- 
ble in the character of his friend, he said 
that he was the ¢ruest man he had ever 
known. It was the instinct of a man him- 
self as true as he was great thus to place 
the regard for truth in the front rank of 
human qualities. On that simple and 
noble basis his own nature rested. He 
could not vapour or utter a lie even ina 
bulletin. Everything with him was sim- 
ple, direct, straightforward, and went to 
the heart of its purpose if anything could. 
In all that has singled out England from 
the nations, and given her the front place 
in the history of the world, the Duke of 
Wellington was emphatically an English- 
man. His patience, his probity, his punc- 
tuality in the smallest things, in every- 
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thing the practical fidelity and reliability 
of his character, we rejoice to regard as 
the type of that which has made us the 
great people that we are.” 





Duke or HAMILTON AND BRANDON,K.G. 

Aug. 18. Athis mansion in Portman- 
square, in his 85th year, the Most Noble 
Alexander Hamilton-Douglas, the tenth 
Duke of Hamilton, Marquess of Clydes- 
dale, Earl of Arran and Lanark, Lord 
Aven, Polmont, Machansbire, and In- 
nerdale (1643); Marquess of Hamilton 
(1599); Marquess of Douglas, Earl of 
Angus, Lord of Abernethy and Jedburgh 
Forest (1633); Earl of Angus (1327), 
Earl of Arran (1503), and Lord Hamilton 
(1445), all dignitics in the peerage of 
Scotland, of which his Grace was the 
Premier Peer ; Duke of Chatelherault, in 
Poictou (1548); Duke of Brandon in Suf- 
folk and Baron of Dutton in Cheshire 
(1711); heritable Keeper of the palace of 
Holyrood-house (1646); Knight of the 
Garter; a Privy Councillor ; a Trustee of 
the British Museum, Vice-President of the 
Royal Institution for the Encouragement 
of the Fine Arts in Scotland, F.R.S. and 
F.S.A. 

His Grace was born on the 5th October 
1767, in St. James’s Square, Westmin- 
ster, being the elder son of Archibald the 
ninth Duke, by Lady Harriet Stewart, 
fifth daughter of Alexander sixth Earl of 
Galloway. 

He received a private education, and 
spent many years of his youth in Italy, 
where he acquired considerable taste in 
the fine arts and a love for works of vertu. 
For his large acquisitions of this kind, 
and for his general improvement of the 
palace of Hamilton, his Grace is chiefly to 
be remembered. 

At the general election of 1802 he was 
returned to parliament for the borough of 
Lancaster (being then resident at Ashton 
Hall near that town), after a poll which 
terminated as follows :— 

John Dent, esq. ‘ ‘ 1076 

Marquess of Douglas ; 999 

John Fenton Cawthorne, esq. 777 

He spoke for the first time in the house, 
on the 22d March 1804, against an alter- 
ation in the militia bill proposed by Mr. 
Pitt, and generally supported the Whig 
party. On the accession of his friends to 
power in the year 1806 he was sent am- 
bassador to the court of St. Petersburgh, 
and on that occasion he was sworn a Privy 
Councillor on the 19th of June.* On the 

* With the exception of the Marquess 
of Lansdowne, he was the senior surviving 
member of the Privy Council. The Duke 
of — was the third in seniority. 
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change of ministry in 1807 he was recalled 
from his mission, but he remained in the 
interior of Russia and Poland until Oct. 
1808, when he landed at Yarmouth from 
Gottenburgh. 

On the 4th Nov. 1806 he was summoned 
to the House of Peers by writ, in his 
father’s barony of Dutton. Whilst Mar- 
quess of Douglas he became Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county of Lanark, and 
Colonel of the Royal Lanarkshire Militia. 
He retained the former of these appoint- 
ments until his death; the latter he had 
resigned to his son. 

He succeeded to the dignity of Duke 
on the death of his father Feb. 16, 1819; 
and was elected a Knight of the Garter 
in 1836. He officiated as Lord High 
Steward at the coronations of King Wil- 
liam IV. and Her present Majesty. He 
took no prominent part in the House of 
Peers, but his votes were usually given to 
the Whig party. 

His Grace married, on the 26th April 
1810, Susan-Euphemia Beckford, second 
daughter of William Beckford, esq. of 
Fonthill Gifford, co. Wilts. She was his 
cousin-german once removed, her mother 
having been Lady Margaret Gordon, daugh- 
ter of George fifth Earl of Aboyne and Lady 
Margaret Stewart, sister to the Duke’s 
mother. The Duchess survives her lord, 
having had issue two children: William- 
Alexander- Anthony-Archibald, now Duke 
of Hamilton and Brandon, and Lady Su- 
san-Harriett-Catherine, married in 1832 
to Henry Earl of Lincoln, now Duke of 
Newcastle, from whom she was divorced 
in June 1850. 

The present Duke was born in 1811; 
and married in 1843 to the Princess Mary- 
Amelia-Elizabeth-Caroline, daughter of 
Charles - Louis - Frederick late reigning 
Grand Duke of Baden, by whom he has 
issue William - Alexander-Louis-Stephen 
now Marquess of Douglas and Clydes- 
dale, one other son, and one daughter. 

The chief characteristic of the deceased, 
at least in his latter days, was an intense 
family pride, perhaps unsurpassed since 
the days of “the proud Duke of Somerset.” 
This sentiment made him ready, if not 
anxious, some time since, to give credence 
to a conjecture that the remains of an in- 
fant found buried in a hollow of the wall 
in the old apartments of Edinburgh castle, 
were those of the real King Jamie, the 
child of Queen Mary. Under that con- 
viction, the Duke would at once conclude 
that he was himself the true heir to the 
throne of Scotland, the old Regent Arran, 
first Duke of Chatelherault, having been 
(as it will be remembered) the heir pre- 
sumptive at that period. 

It was with kindred sentiments of insane 
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pride that he had left directions for his 
funeral. His body underwent the process 
of embalming, a process which even royalty 
has of late years judged proper to decline. 
Mr. T. J. Pettigrew, assisted by Mr. 
Squibb and Mr. Pettigrew, jun. performed 
the difficult operation. The coffin was 
constructed of satin-wood, covered with 
the richest crimson silk velvet. On the 
day before the funeral it lay in state in the 
grand entrance-hall of Hamilton Palace, 
the coronet of the Duke, his star, collar, 
and other insignia of the order of the 
Garter being laid upon the coffin, which 
was partially covered with a pall of the 
richest Genoa velvet. About 3,400 per- 
sons, all decently attired in mourning, 
passed through the hall during the day. 
On Saturday the interment. took place in 
a new mausoleum, situate in the grounds, 
about 300 yards to the south-west of the 
palace, and which, though it has been in 
the course of construction for the last four 
years, is not yet entirely completed. It 
was consecrated, three days before the 
funeral, by the Bishop of London. 

This mausoleum, the architect of which 
is Mr. David Bryce of Edinburgh, is be- 
lieved to be the most costly and magnifi- 
cent temple for the reception of the dead 
that was ever erected—at least in Europe. 
It is built in the Italian style of architec- 
ture, of the beautiful white stone of the 
district, and rises to a height of 120 feet 
from the ground, thus towering far above 
the ancient oaks and elms of the Hamilton 
policies, and being by far the most pro- 
minent object for miles around. The in- 
terior is approached by a large flight of 
steps, and presents a stone chapel of great 
altitude, and which is to be lighted from 
above by a single circular plate of polished 
glass, fourteen feet in diameter; but this 
immense sheet has not yet been cast. The 
interior is adorned with some splendid 
carvings on stone, presenting shields and 
coats of arms connected with the Hamilton 
and Douglas familics, as well as a great 
number of pious inscriptions in Latin. 
Below the floor of the chapel, which is to 
be paved with jasper and the finest marbles 
in mosaic, are situated the vaults or cata- 
combs for the interment of the members 
of the noble family of Hamilton. Here 
have been deposited within the last four 
months the bodies of twelve members of 
the family, which formerly lay in the vaults 
of the old Hamilton church, and which 
have just been removed. The old leaden 
coffins have been inclosed in new strong 
oaken chests, bearing inscriptions denoting 
the identity of the occupants. Among 
these are the bodics of the first Duke of 
Hamilton, who was beheaded in Palace 
Yard, Westminster, in 1649, for his attach- 
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ment to the cause of Charles I.; and of 
the fourth Duke, who, after killing Lord 
Mohun in a duel, in Hyde Park, on Sunday 
the 15th Nov. 1712, was himself killed, 
through the treachery, as was suspected, 
of General Macartney, Lord Mohun’s 
second, who was afterwards tried for the 
offence, and found guilty of manslaughter. 
The late Duke Alexander, however, is not 
destined to lie in the same vault with his 
noble kindred, but in the chapel above, in 
a costly sarcophagus, which his Grace pro- 
cured about thirty years ago from the Py- 
ramids of Egypt, and which was at one 
time destined for the British Museum. 
This sarcophagus is made of the hardest 
basalt, and covered with hieroglyphics, 
which are almost as fresh as the day they 
were executed. The lid contains a beau- 
tiful female face, and it is believed that 
the sarcophagus originally contained the 
body of an Egyptian queen or princess ; 
but the late Duke had the cavity chiselled 
out and extended, so as to serve as the 
sepulchre for his own body. Everything 
had been prepared by the orders of the 
late Duke before his death, and the sarco- 
phagus rested in the niche of the chapel 
opposite the entrance, upon two splendid 
blocks of black marble, which already cou- 
tained an inscription complete, with the 
exception of the day of the death—viz. 
* Alexander, Hamiltonii, Brandonii, et 
Castellerottii Dux. Nat. d. III. Oct. A.D. 
MDCCLXVII.” 

The present Duke, the Hon. Charles 
Augustus Murray, and his brother the 
Hon. Henry Anthony Murray, Comm. 
R.N. nephews to the deceased, the Earl 
of Dunmore his grand-nephew, the Earl 
of Selkirk, the Earl of Orkney, Mr. Ha- 
milton Hamilton, and Keith Stewart Mac- 
kenzie, esq. of Seaforth, were the mourners, 
The service was conducted in the Presby- 
terian form by the Drs. Keath and Memes, 
the parish ministers of Hamilton. 





EARL oF FALMOUTH. 

Aug. 28, At his mansion in St. James’s 
square, Westminster, aged 41, the Right 
Hon. George Henry Boscawen, second 
Earl of Falmouth (1821), fifth Viscount 
Falmouth and Baron of Boscawen-Rose, 
co. Cornwall (1720), High Steward of 
Wallingford, and M.A. 

His Lordship was the only child of 
Edward the first Earl, by Anne-Frances, 
eldest daughter of Henry Bankes, esq. of 
Kingston Lacy, co. Dorset. He was born 
at Woolhampton House, near Newbury, 
Berks, on the 8th July, 1811. He was 
educated at Eton, and at Christ church, 
Oxford, where he was in the first class of 
classics in 1832, and graduated B.A, 
March 30, 1833; M.A. — 10, 1835, 
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At the general election of 1841 he was 
returned to parliament (without a contest) 
for the Western division of the county of 
Cornwall in the place of Sir Charles 
Lemon, Bart.; but on the 29th of De- 
cember following he succeeded to the 
peerage on the death of his father. He 
was elected High Steward of Wallingford 
in 1845. 

His Lordship having died unmarried, 
the Earldom of Falmouth has become 
extinct, and the remaining titles devolve 
on his cousin Evelyn Boscawen, esq. 
eldest son of the late Hon. and Rev. John 
Evelyn Boscawen, Prebendary of Canter- 
bury. 

The present peer was born in 1819. 
He married in 1845 tte Right Hon. Mary- 
Frances-Elizabeth Baroness Le Despencer 
(in her own right), and has issue two 
sons and two daughters. 





Vicre-CHANCELLOR Sir JAMES PARKER. 

Aug. 13. At Rothley Temple, Leicester- 
shire, aged 50, Vice-Chancellor Sir James 
Parker, M.A. a Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, 
and a magistrate of Leicestershire. 

This gentleman was a son of the late 
Charles Steuart Parker, esq. of Blochairn 
near Glasgow, in which city he was born 
in 1803. He was educated at the gram- 
mar-school and at the college of Glasgow, 
and at Trinity college, Cambridge ; where 
he graduated B.A. 1825 as 7th Wrangler, 
M.A. 1829. -He was called to the bar by 
the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn, Feb. 
6, 1829; and raised to the rank of Queen’s 
Counsel in July 1844. It was only in 
October last year that he was appointed 
a Vice-Chancellor, and thereupon received 
the honour of knighthood. 

Sir James Parker owed his promotion 
to the bench exclusively to his attainments 
as a lawyer. His learning and acquire- 
ments were such, that, in his case, the 
government of Lord John Russell departed 
from the ancient and customary rule, and, 
knowing that the question of a thorough 
reform of the Court of Chancery could no 
longer be postponed, they honourably of- 
fered to a political opponent one of those 
high prizes which are the ambition of all 
lawyers, in order that the country, at a 
critical period in the history of that court, 
might derive the full benefit of his great 
experience, vast learning, and indefatigable 
industry. Sir James Parker, as a member 
of the Chancery Commission, took a dis- 
tinguished part in the investigations of 
that learned body. Of his conduct as a 
judge it is impossible to speak in terms of 
too high approbation. Uniformly kind 
and courteous to the bar, the humblest 
junior and the most eminent leader were 
alike heard with attention and respect ; he 
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studiously set his face against all favour- 
itism, and his patience and kindness did 
not forsake him even when his interference 
was asked by those suitors who, appearing 
in person, can hardly give an intelligible 
version of their own grievances. In these 
cases his Honour invariably took the papers 
home, and, having read them, delivered 
a judgment which, if not in accordance 
with the wishes of the suitor, at all events 
showed that his representations were care- 
fully considered and deliberately adjudi- 
cated upon. Asa proof of the diligence 
which characterised the judicial career of 
Sir James Parker, we may mention that, 
when his court rose, only two cases were 
standing for judgment. He had none of 
that affected dispatch which often creates 
business. He applied himself vigorously 
in each case to do complete justice, so far 
as the defective procedure of the court 
would permit, and in some instances he 
had the boldness to break through mere 
arbitrary and technical rules to secure for 
the suitor that inestimable advantage. His 
decisions were masterpieces of close and 
vigorous reasoning, and have already, in 
the opinion of the profession, taken their 
place amongst the oracles of our law. 

We believe he had purchased the estate 
of Rothley Temple from his brother-in- 
law, Mr. Babington. <A few years prior 
to his elevation to the Vice-Chancellorship 
he was placed in the commission of the 
peace for the county of Leicester, and during 
the brief periods of his residence in the 
country he occasionally sat as a magistrate 
at the Loughborough petty sessions. 

At the general election of 1847 he con- 
tested the borough of Leicester as a Con- 
servative, but was unsuccessful, the poll 
terminating for 


Sir Joshua Walmsley . 1647 
Richard Gardner, esq.. . . 1602 
James Parker, esq. 1403 


It is due to his memory to say that his 
death is deplored by men of all parties in 
the town and county. 

He had been ailing for about nine 
months past, and on the first day on which 
he took his seat as Vice-Chancellor, had 
premonitory symptoms of angina pectoris, 
of which he has died. He consulted Dr. 
Watson in November last, and had also 
consulted Dr. Latham and Dr. Williams. 

He married, in 1829, Mary, third daugh- 
ter of the late Thomas Babington, esq. of 
Rothley Temple, Leicestershire, M.P. for 
Leicester, by whom he has left issue. 

His body was interred in a vault be- 
neath the chapel adjoining Rothley Temple 
on Friday the 20th of August. The funeral 
service was read by the Rev. E. T. Vaughan, 
Vicar of St. Martin’s, Leicester, and the 
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following gentlemen were the principal 
mourners :— Mr. George Parker, Mr. 
Henry Parker, and Mr. Charles Parker 
(brother and two sons of Sir James), Mr. 
Cardwell (late M.P. for Liverpool, his 
brother-in-law), Mr. C. Cardwell, Dr. 
Rainey, Mr. Tennant, Rev. John Babing- 
ton, Rev. Arthur Babington, Mr. W. H. 
Babington, Rev. Edward Rose, Mr. Thomas 
Macaulay, Mr. Colin C. Macaulay, Mr. 
Smith (secretary to the late Vice-Chan- 
cellor), and Mr. Moultrie, the tutor to his 
children. The domestics at the Temple 
also followed, and the inhabitants of Roth- 
ley generally were present. The corpse 
»was borne to its resting-place by six te- 
nants, and eight other tenants officiated as 
pall-bearers. 

The will of the Vice-Chancellor, bear- 
ing date the 16th Nov. 1851, has been 
proved by Archibald Smith, esq. one of 
the executors. The whole property, real 
and personal, is bequeathed by the de- 
ceased to the trustees under his marriage 
settlement for the benefit of his widow 
and children. The personalty was sworn 
under 10,0002. 

A mask of the deceased was taken by 
Mr. J. Bailey, sculptor, of Paddington, 
for the purpose of modelling a bust. 





Tuomas Hovutpsworts, Esa. 

Sept. 1. At his residence, Portland- 
place, Manchester, aged 80, Thomas 
Houldsworth, esq. late M.P. for the 
Northern division of Nottinghamshire. 

This gentleman was a merchant and a 
cotton-spinner at Manchester and Ponte- 
fract, and likewise engaged in business at 
Rocester in Staffordshire. His principal 
estate in Nottinghamshire was at Sher- 
wood Hall. 

He was one of the oldest members of 
the lower house of Parliament, having oc- 
cupied a seat for thirty-four years, from 
1818 to 1852. He was first returned for 
Pontefract in 1818, and again in 1820 and 
1826, standing a contested election on 
each occasion, in which in the first-named 
year Mr. John Balfour was defeated, in 
the second Mr. T. Slingsby Duncombe, 
and in the third Mr. John Hardy. Lord 
Pollington was his colleague in the two 
former parliaments, and Mr. Le Gendre 
Starkie in the last. In 1830, and again 
in the following year, Mr. Houldsworth 
was returned for the borough of Newton 
in Lancashire, which was disfranchised by 
the Reform Act in 1832. 

At the general election of that year he 
became a candidate for the Northern divi- 
sion of the county of Nottingham, toge- 
ther with Lord Lumley (the present Earl 
of Scarborough) and J. G, C. Gardiner, 
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esq. who were both Whigs, Mr. Houlds- 
worth maintaining Conservative princi- 
ples. The result of the poll was this :— 
Lord Lumley . 1680 
Thomas Houldsworth, esq. 1372 
J. G. C. Gardiner, esq. 1171 
He was rechosen in 1835 without a con- 
test, and again in 1837, when (Mr. Gally 
Knight having succeeded to the seat of 
Lord Lumley in March 1835) the polling 
terminated thus— 
Thomas Houldsworth, esq. 1698 
H. Gally Knight, esq. 1572 
Geo. Saville Foljambe, esq. 1478 
In 1841 and 1847 Mr. Houldsworth 
and Mr. Gally Knight were re-elected ; 
and the former retaived his seat until the 
recent dissolution of 1852. Although a 
manufacturer, he voted for agricultural 
protection in 1846. 
He was unmarried. 





G. R. Porter, Esa. F.R.S. 

Sept. 3. At Tunbridge Wells, in his 
60th year, George Richardson Porter, esq. 
Senior Secretary of the Board of Trade, 
F.R.S. and Treasurer of the Statistical 
Society, Hon. Member of the Statistical 
Society of Ulster (1838), and Correspond- 
ing Member of the Institute of France. 

Mr. Porter was originally a sugar- 
broker in the city of London, but was not 
successful in business. This turned his 
attention to authorship; and, like many 
other studious men, he was much more 
successful in advising others than in deal- 
ing with the world on his own account. 

One of his first essays in authorship was 
an article on Life Assurance, written for 
‘“The Companion to the Almanac.’”? By 
this he was first introduced to Mr. Charles 
Knight; and it was not long before the 
publisher was enabled to do his author a 
good turn. Mr. Knight was written to 
by the late Lord Auckland, then President 
of the Board of Trade, requesting that he 
would wait on that minister at his office 
at his earliest convenience, and asked, 
at the interview, whether he would under- 
take the task of arranging and digesting 
for the Board the mass of information con- 
tained in Blue Books and Parliamentary 
Returns,—in short, if he would do for the 
Board of Trade what Mr. Porter has since 
done so well, and what Mr. Fonblanque 
continues to do for the same office with 
the same accuracy and success. Mr. 
Knight hesitated. The engagement, should 
he accept it, must necessarily interfere in 
a great measure with his business as a 
publisher. In this dilemma, he consulted 
a distinguished friend, and by that friend 
was advised to wait on Lord Auckland 
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and decline the office. This he did; and, 
at Lord Auckland’s request, he named 
Mr. Porter, to whom the office was given. 
This was in the year 1832. The de- 
partment of statistics at the Board of 
Trade was then first organized as an ex- 
periment, but at the end of two years was 
definitely established, and Mr. Porter was 
placed at its head as Superintendent. It 
was here that he had access to those stores 
of information, of which, for public pur- 
poses, he knew so well how to make a 
profitable use, and the systematic arrange- 
ment and publication of which both tended 
to demonstrate the necessity of commercial 
reforms, of which he was the strenuous 
advocate, and rendered their introduction 
practicable and safe. In 1840 Mr. Porter 
was also appointed senior member of the 
newly-constituted Railway Department of 
the Board of Trade. In the transaction 
of the laborious duties of that department, 
which in 1845, when railway speculation 
was at its height, increased to an over- 
whelming extent, and especially in the 
preparation of the elaborate and able re- 
ports of the Board to Parliament, Mr. 
Porter’s services were as valuable as they 
were energetic, and were thoroughly ap- 
preciated by Lord Dalhousie, who then 
efficiently presided over the department. 
On the retirement of Mr. M‘Gregor, in 
1841, Mr. Porter was appointed one of 
the joint Secretaries to the Board of Trade. 
We believe that this appreciation of Mr. 
Porter’s merits was referable to Lord 
Clarendon, who, in quitting the Presi- 
- dency of the Board of Trade for the Vice- 
Royalty of Ireland, took care to protect 
one of its best servants against neglect, 
leaving a recommendation which ensured 
the reward of his deserts upon the first 
vacancy. For several years Mr. Porter 
had worked hard for very inadequate re- 
muneration, and it is known that he had 
offers of employment in private enter- 
prises which would have requited him pe- 
cuniarily much better than his office in 
the Statistical Department, the salary of 
which, fixed at first very low, was grudg- 
ingly advanced bit by bit to a fair amount.* 
‘*Mr. Porter was a public servant of 
rare assiduity and zeal, and one whose 
qualifications for his important office were 
of the very highest order. The range of 
his commercial and statistical knowledge 
was of vast extent, and the readiness and 
precision with which he communicated it 
were extraordinary. Men of all parties 





* As chief of the Statistical Depart- 
ment Mr. Porter received 1000/. per ann. ; 
with the addition of the Railway Depart- 
ment 1200/7. ; and as Joint Secretary 1500/. 
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were accustomed to apply to him for any 
information they required respecting trade, 
and were furnished with what they wanted 
with a good will and urbanity which could 
not fail to please; for, though Mr. Porter 
had strong political opinions and sympa- 
thies, yet he acted inflexibly upon the rule 
that his knowledge in his office belonged 
to the public, and was at the service of all 
who had occasion to draw upon it, without 
distinction of party, or of objects. His 
natural kindliness did the rest, and made 
the manner of communication as agreeable 
as the substance was solid. It is hardly 
necessary to say of one so well known in 
public life, that Mr. Porter was a staunch, 
liberal and enthusiastic free-trader.’’— 
( Examiner.) 

‘‘The integrity of the deceased, his 
elegant and varied accomplishments, and 
his amiable disposition, conspired to render 
him a cherished ornament of a wide social 
circle. And his indefatigable industry, 
combined with his amenity, intelligence, 
and knowledge, made him a public servant 
of the very first class.’’—( Daily News.) 

Mr. Porter’s literary works were— 

On the nature and properties of the 
Sugar Cane ; with directions for its cul- 
ture and the manufacture of its products. 
1830. 8vo. 

Second Edition; with an addi- 
tional chapter on the Manufacture of 
Sugar from Beet-root. 1843. 8vo. 

The Tropical Agriculturist. 1833. 8vo. 

Conversations in Arithmetic. 1835. 
12mo. 

The Progress of the Nation, in its 
social and economical relations, from the 
beginning of the Nineteenth Century to 
the present time. Sections I. and II. 
Population and Production. 1836. 12mo. 
Sections IJI. and IV. Inter- 
change, and Revenue, and Expenditure. 
1838. 12mo. 

Another edition, 8vo. 1847. Another, 
1851. 

Popular Fallacies regarding General 
Interests: by F. Bastiat. With Notes by 
G. R. Porter. 1849. 16mo. 

Mr. Porter wrote the XVth and last 
Section of the Admiralty Manual of Sci- 
entific Inquiry, edited by Sir John F. W. 
Herschel, Bart. 1849, 12mo. Another 
edition, 1851. 

# Mr. Porter was one of the earliest pro- 
moters of the Statistical Society of Lon- 
don, which was founded in 1834. He was 
at once elected a Vice-President ; and at 
the anniversary meeting of 1841 he was 
chosen Treasurer in the place of Mr. 
Hallam, who then resigned. He made 
frequent communications to the Society, 
many of which are printed in its Proceed- 
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ings; and he usually presented a paper 
to the Statistical Section of the British 
Association. Several of these were valu- 
able abstracts and digests of the statistics 
of France and other foreign countries ; 
and to the recent meeting at Belfast he 
sent a paper on the Productive Industry 
of Paris. 

The following remarks upon Mr. Por- 
ter’s great work are copied from The 
Atheneum : 

‘*Tt has been a wonder to many that 
Adam Smith should find books or in- 
formation enough in ‘the long town of 
Kirkaldy’ to enable him to write in so 
desolate a retreat his Wealth of Nations, 
and equally has it been a wonder to others 
that Mr. M‘Culloch should, with his many 
duties as Comptroller of the Stationery 
Office, find time to compile his Commer- 
cial Dictionary, or that Mr. Porter, amidst 
his engrossing engagements at the Board 
of Trade, should have the leisure or incli- 
nation to compile his Progress of the 
Nation. The wonder is in each case with- 
out foundation. Adam Smith’s great work 
was the careful digest in Kirkaldy of his 
long and patient reading in Edinburgh. 
To Mr. M‘Culloch we may apply the 
sounder observation, that the busiest man 
has often the most leisure hours: while, 
as far as Mr. Porter is concerned, it is 
obvious that the office which he held in 
the Board of Trade was the best prepara- 
tive and the continuous provocation to his 
great work. His book has rather a con- 
temporary than a permanent value, New 
‘ Present States’ will be required in Mr. 
Porter’s case, as new ‘ Present States’ 
were constantly required in Chamber- 
layne’s. But his work will be, beyond all 
doubt, of value to some future Macaulay 
on the reign of Queen Victoria,—and fu- 
ture political economists may and will 
draw deductions from its tables favourable 
or unfavourable as they may wish them to 
be. The Progress of the Nation is in 
many respects a remarkable work. With- 
out the sagacity or philosophy of Adam 
Smith, or the wide-spread information of 
Mr. M‘Culloch, it has excellences of its 
own sucli as future writers on similar sub- 
jects may well be proud to gather even at 
secondhand.”’ 

Mr. Porter was married to Sarah, dau. 
of Abraham Ricardo, esq. of Canonbury, 
and sister of Mr. David Ricardo. He 
lived at Putney Heath, and was buried, 
where he died, at Tunbridge Wells. The 
immediate cause of his death was a gnat’s 
sting on his knee, which produced morti- 
fication. His sedentary habits had led 


to a bad state of blood; so that he was 
ripe for death from apparently so small a 
casualty. 
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JoserH FLeTcHER, Ese. 

Aug. 11. At Chirk, co. Denbigh, aged 
39, Joseph Fletcher, esq. barrister at law, 
Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, and 
Hon. Secretary to the Statistical Society 
of London. 

Mr. Fletcher had established for him- 
self a high reputation by his labours in 
the cause of humanity, as Secretary to the 
Handloom Inquiry in the first instance, 
and afterwards to the Children’s Employ- 
ment Commission. The several reports 
of these commissions will remain an un- 
failing monument to Mr. Fletcher’s earnest 
and indefatigable endeavours to amelio- 
rate the condition of women and children 
employed in manufactures. On the ter- 
mination of the Children’s Employment 
Commission, whose startling disclosures 
painfully excited the attention of the 
public, and forced upon the Legislature 
the absolute and imperative necessity for 
Parliamentary control, Mr. Fletcher was 
appointed to the post of Inspector of 
Schools receiving grants under the Privy 
Council. His voluminous reports on the 
schools in his inspection are among the 
most valuable contributions to our edu- 
cational statistics. 

Mr. Fletcher was for many years one of 
the honorary secretaries of the Statistical 
Society of London, in which post he had 
earned for himself a wide-spread reputa- 
tion among foreign as well as British 
statists for the zeal, industry, and assi- 
duity with which he discharged the labo- 
rious duties of that office. He was also 
during the same period editor of the Sta- 
tistical Journal, and to his talents and 
patient labour are due the collation and 
arrangement of the vast collection of 
valuable documents to be found in these 
volumes. On several occasions he acted 
as secretary to the statistical section of 
the British Association, of which he was 
also a member of the council, and he con- 
tributed some valuable memoirs to the 
association reports. Ever since he was 
19 his pen had been engaged upon literary 
occupations. 

Mr. Fletcher had been ill but a short 
time, and was at the time of his death on 
leave of absence at Chirk, in North Wales. 
His remains were removed for interment 
from his residence in Saville-row to Tot- 
tenham Church, on Wednesday the 18th 
of August. 





Joun CAMDEN NEILD, Esa. 

Aug. 30. At Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 
aged 72, John Camden Neild, esq. M.A. 
barrister- at-law. 

This gentleman was the younger and 
only surviving child of James Neild, esq. 
of Cheyne Row, Chelsea. 
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His father was born at Knutsford, in 
Cheshire, in 1744; and was the architect 
of his own fortune. He came to London 
in 1760, and was placed with Mr. Hem- 
ming, the King’s goldsmith; and finally 
settled as a silversmith and jeweller in St. 
James’s Street, where he acquired a large 
fortune, and retired from business in 1792. 
Mr. Neild’s attention, as early as 1762, 
was directed to the wretched state of our 
national prisons, and he never lost an 
opportunity of inspecting them, and point- 
ing out their imperfections to the ma- 
gistrates and proper authorities. His name 
was formerly well-known to the readers of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, in which he 
wrote a series of papers, (with introductory 
essays by his friend Dr. Lettsom,) alto- 
gether seventy-seven in number, describing 
his visits to various prisons. During the 
period of nearly 40 years he visited most 
of the prisons in Great Britain, and he was 
one of the founders, and for many years 
Treasurer, of the Society for the Relief of 
Persons imprisoned for Small Debts. 

After three previous editions he pub- 
lished in 1812 a large 4to. volume : “ State 
of Prisons in England, Scotland, and 
Wales ; not for Debtors only, but for 
Felons and other criminal offenders.’’ 
This work was highly commended by the 
Edinburgh Review for 1814. 

Mr. Neild was materially assisted in 
the editing of his ‘ State of Prisons ’’ by 
his neighbour the Rev. Weeden Butler, 
sen. The friendship between these two 
benevolent characters is attested by an in- 
teresting letter from Mr. Neild to Mr. 
Butler, extracted from the 4to. edition of 
Mr. Neild’s work, in Nichols's Literary 
Anecdotes, vol. ix. p. 224, 

In 1778 he married the eldest dau. of 
John Camden, esq. of Battersea, by whom 
he had one daughter, who died young, and 
two sons. He lost his wife in 1791; and 
his eldest son, Wm. Camden Neild, esq. 
of Antigua, one of the King’s Counsel in 
the Leeward Islands, died at Falmouth 
(having just arrived in England for the 
benefit of his health) Oct. 19, 1810, in his 
33rd year. Mr. Neild,* sen. died Feb. 
16, 1814. 


* A very curious memoir of him, written 
by himself, was published in Mr. Petti- 
grew’s ‘‘ Life of Dr. Lettsom,’’ which is 
copied into this Magazine for April, 1817, 
with a silhouette profile from Dr. Lett- 
som’s ‘* Hints for promoting Beneficence,” 
&e. There is also a memoir, with a 
portrait of him, by De Wilde, in Nichols’s 
Literary Illustrations of the Pighteenth 
Century, vol. ii. pp. 689—706. See also 
the General Index to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, vol. iii. p. 306. 
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Hewas in the commission of the peace for 
the counties of Middlesex, Kent, and Buck- 
ingham, and served as sheriff of the last- 
named county in 1804, being then styled of 
Stoke Goldington. He also owned the lease 
of the rectory of North Marston, held under 
the Dean and Canons of Windsor. These 
and his other estates came by devise to his 
only surviving son, John Camden Neild, 
now deceased, who is noticed by Dr. Lips- 
combe, in his History of Buckinghamshire, 
under North Marston, as “a gentleman of 
great opulence, who, among many in- 
stances of benevolence and patriotism, has 
considerately made allotments to numerous 
labourers of small portions of his lands 
here, and in many other counties, to en- 
courage industrious occupiers in spade 
husbandry, and to whom he also dis- 
penses rewards in proportion to the quan- 
tity of product raised.” Dr. Lipscombe, 
it may be remarked, could be guilty both 
of flattery and of detraction and scandal. 
The passage we have quoted is from his 
first volume. It did not succeed in effect- 
ing its object. Mr. Neild was not so to 
be won; and in the second volume, when 
the manor of Bledlow (which was one of 
his principal estates) is described, his 
name is introduced in different terms, 
with some complaint of the existence of 
“a manifest reluctance to afford distinct 
accounts of the descent and acquisition of 
estates, often prevalent among gentlemen 
connected with the legal profession.’’ 

The only other information we derive 
from Dr. Lipscombe’s History is, that 
Mr. Neild increased his property in Buck- 
inghamshire by several purchases; and 
that in 1824 his feelings, were not so 
utterly, miserly but that he contributed 
20/. towards a new chapel of ease at Lacey 
Green. He avoided, however, serving the 
office of high sheriff, which, as we have 
already stated, was performed by his father. 

He had received a liberal education, 
being a member of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. 1801], 
M.A. 1804. He was called to the bar by 
the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn, on 
the 9th Feb. 1808. 

From the account of his habits now 
published, it appears that since his father’s 
death in 1814, he had allowed his money 
almost entirely to accumulate, and had 
scarcely allowed himself the common ne- 
cessaries and comforts of life. He usually 
dressed in a blue coat, with metal buttons, 
which he prohibited being brushed, as it 
would take off the nap and deteriorate its 
value. He was never known to wear a 
great coat. He was always happy to re- 
ceive an invitation from his tenantry in 
Kent and in Bucks to visit them, which 
he occasionally did, often remaining a 




















month at a time, as he was thus enabled 
to add to his savings. His appearance 
and manners led strangers to imagine that 
he was on the lowest verge of penury, and 
their compassion was excited in his be- 
half, an instance of which may be men- 
tioned. Just before the introduction of 
the railway system of travelling, he had 
been on a visit to some of his estates, aad 
was returning to London, when the coach 
stopped at Farningham. With the excep- 
tion of our miser, the passengers all en- 
tered the inn. Missing their companion, 
and recollecting his decayed appearance, 
they conceived he was in distressed cir- 
cumstances, and accordingly a sum was 
subscribed, and a bumping glass of brandy- 
and-water kindly sent out to the “ poor’’ 
gentleman, which he thankfully accepted. 
Many instances of a similar character 
might be related. A few days before his 
death, the deceased told one of his ex- 
ecutors that he had made a most singular 
will, but as the property was his own he 
had done as he pleased with it. The ex- 
ecutors are the Keeper of the Privy Purse 
for the time being, the Rev. Henry Tat- 
tam, D.D. * and Mr. J. Stevens, of Willes- 
borough. After bequeathing a few very 
trifling legacies, the deceased has left the 
whole of his immense fortune to “ Her 
most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, 
begging her Majesty’s most gracious ac- 
ceptance of the same, for her sole use and 
benefit, and of her heirs,’’ &c. The pro- 
perty is estimated at upwards of 500,000/. 
Mr. Neild has left a poor old housekeeper, 
who was with him for more than twenty- 
six years, without the smallest provision 
or acknowledgment for her protracted and 
far from agreeable or remunerative ser- 
vices. It is stated that two caveats have 
been entered by the next of kin against 
the proof of the will, it is supposed on the 
ground of insanity. 





Hersert Mayo, Ese. M.D. 

Aug. 15. At Bad-Weilbach, near 
Mayence, on the Rhine, Herbert Mayo, 
esq. M.D., F.R.S. 

“ Mr. Mayo was formerly Lecturer on 
Anatomy and Physiology at King’s Col- 
lege, London, and Surgeon to the Middle- 
sex Hospital. Of late years, however, he 
forsook the legitimate path of his profes- 
sion, and became a mesmerist and a hydro- 
path, on both of which subjects he wrote 
extensively. His papers in the late Medi- 
cal Gazette on the subject of mesmerism 


* Dr. Tattam, who is well known from 
his works on the Coptic, in illustration of 
the Holy Scriptures, was presented to the 
rectory of Great Woolston, co. Bucks, by 
Mr. Neild, in 1831. 
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exceeded all bounds, and many of his 
friends were fearful at the time that his 
mind had become wrecked. He subse- 
quently embraced hydropathy, and retired 
to practise this heresy in Germany. 

‘¢ Whilst in sound mind Mr. Mayo was 
undoubtedly an able writer and original 
thinker, and his lectures on Anatomy and 
Physiology were remarkable for clearness 
and beauty of style. His practical abilities 
as a surgeon were great, but certainly phy- 
siology was his forte. His work on Phy- 
siology, although now superseded by more 
modern productions, will always be re- 
membered with pleasure by those who 
read it. Mr. Mayo was somewhat con- 
ceited, but withal an amiable man. He 
was deficient, however, to a remarkable 
extent, in worldly wisdom; as an instance 
of which it may be mentioned, that whilst 
lecturing on physiology at King’s College 
he actually became a candidate for the 
professorship of the same science at Univer- 
sity College, vacant by the resignation of 
Dr. Jones Quain, and then was astonished 
to find that the council of King’s College 
did not approve of his conduct.”—Lancet. 

The following is a list of Dr. Mayo’s 
works : 

Anatomical and Physiological Commen- 
taries. 1822. 8vo. 

A Course of Dissections for the Use of 
Students. 1825, 12mo. 

Outlines of Human Physiology. 1827. 
8vo. Second edit. 1835. 3rd and 4th 
editions 1837. 

A Series of Engravings intended to 
illustrate the structure of the Brain and 
Spinal Cord in Man. 1827. Folio. 

The Philosophy of Living. 1837. 8vo. 
and 12mo. 

Management of the Organs of Diges- 
tion. 1837. 12mo. 

A Treatise on Syphilis. 1840. 8vo. 

The Nervous System and its Functions. 
1842. 12mo. 

The Cold-Water Cure, its use and mis- 
use examined. 1842. 12mo. 

Letters on the Truths contained in 
Popular Superstitions. Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, 1849. 8vo. Second edition, with 
an Account of Mesmerism. London and 
Edinburgh. 1851. 8vo. 

Elements of the Pathology of the Human 
Mind. 12mo. 





Mr. JosepH W. ALLEN. 
Aug. 26. At Hammersmith, in his 49th 
year, Joseph W. Allen, Landscape Painter. 
He was the son of the late Mr. Allen, 
schoolmaster at Hammersmith, and brother 
to Mr. Allen, now master of a school at 
Chiswick. He was born at Paradise-row, 
Lambeth, in the year 1803, and educated 
at St. Paul’s school. On leaving St. 
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Paul’s he assumed his father’s vocation as 
an usher at a school at Taunton; but his 
talent for drawing and painting having 
early developed itself, he returned to Lon- 
don, and became dependent on his brush. 
Unknown and unconnected, he had great 
difficulties to master, and he became for 
a time an attaché of a well-known picture- 
dealer ; in whose service he acquired that 
knowledge of the old masters, and of the 
pecuniary value of pictures, for which he 
was remarkable ; subsequent: sales often 
verifying his accuracy of valuation in an 
extraordinary manner. 

The talents of Mr. Stanfield and Mr. 
Roberts having almost made theatrical 
scene-painting a new art, and Allen having 
married, he for a time devoted himself to 
this branch of the profession, and became 
associated with that eccentric genius 
Charles Tomkins; and also, for a time, 
with Mr. Stanfield. During Madame 
Vestris’s first lesseeship of the Olympic 
theatre, Allen painted most of her scenery. 

The natural bent of Allen’s genius, how- 
ever, was to pastoral landscapes ; and he 
loved to give the homely scenes, the rustic 
cottages, the rippling brooks, and all the 
characteristics that are peculiar to our 
land and climate. His little fresh, green, 
and true bits of English nature, began to 
attract the attention of the connoisseurs ; 
and the late Colonel Ansley, Lord North- 
wick, Mr. Bransby Cooper, Mr. Procter, 
and other men who judge for themselves, 
sought for these firstlings of his pallet. 
This was followed by the attention of the 
picture-dealers, so that the young artist 
found himself gradually obtaining a name. 
As he proceeded his talents rapidly mani- 
fested themselves, and he became noted as 
the best painter of a distance. His “ Vale 
of Clwyd,”’ exhibited about ten years 
since, created a considerable sensation. 
This picture was purchased by an Art 
Union prize-holder for three hundred 
pounds: and Allen repeated it in smaller 
dimensions twice for other liberal pur- 
chasers. His ‘‘ Leith Hill,’’ in the fol- 
lowing Exhibition, was almost equally 
successful, and produced like results, Allen 
henceforth painted two or three large pic- 
tures every year; which were always ad- 
mired for the extreme delicacy and yet 
force with which he represented his dis- 
tances, as well as the general truth of the 
details, and the beauty of the skies. 

Allen took an active part in establish- 
ing ‘‘ The Society of British Artists,’’ and 
attached himself to it with a devotion 
which was perhaps more praiseworthy 
than prudent; refusing, latterly, to ex- 
hibit anywhere else in London. His works 
have, undoubtedly, joined with others, 
very greatly tended to give to the Suffolk 
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Street Gallery the repute it possesses for 
landscape painting. He was also Profes- 
sor of Drawing at the City of London 
School from its foundation. 

Allen has left a widow and family of 
eight children to mourn his premature loss. 
The immediate cause of his death was 
disease in the centre of his heart, for which 
he had been some time unavailingly under 
the treatment of an eminent physician, 
to whom he had been introduced by his 
excellent and distinguished friend, Mr. 
Bransby Cooper. 

A public subscription has been set on 
foot for the benefit of his family, to which 
fifty guineas has been contributed by the 
City of London School, ten guineas by the 
head-master the Rev. Dr. Mortimer, and 
twenty by the masters. It is to be hoped 
that the fund may be raised to 1,000/. in 
order to ensure its efficiency. A collected 
exhibition of his works is about to be 
made. 


DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Vor. .. 1851. At Port Philip, Australia, aged 
36, Robert, son of the late Hervey Higgs, esq. of 
Reading, and grandson of Wm. Simonds Higgs, 
esq. F.S.A. 

March 7, Esther, wife of the Rev. Francis Sher- 
lock, of Geelong, Australia Felix, late of Finchley, 
Middlesex, youngest dau. of Mr. Abraham Hunt, 
of Queen’s-row, Pimlico, and Great Ryder-st. St. 
James’s. 

April ... Washed overboard from the ship Chal- 
lenger, off the Cape, aged 15, Stanley-Riversdale, 
eldest son of Riversdale Win. Grenfell, esy. of Ray 
Lodge, Maidenhead. 

April 25. On his passage to Australia with his 
family, aged 46, John Morton, esq. late of the 
Stock Exchange, London. 

May 29, At Catrine House, Ayrshire, aged 65, 
Col. Matthew Stewart, son of the late Dugald 
Stewart, esq. ; 

May 31. At Rajeote, Kattiwar, Bombay, aged 
45, Rupert Kirk, esq. surgeon Bombay Med. Serv. 
eldest son of the late Rupert Kirk, esq. 

June |, At Simla, aged 24, Roger John Mallock, 
Second Lieut. Bengal Art. second son of the late 
James Mallock, esq. of Harley-st. 

June 3. At the Mauritius, Capt. John R. F. 
Willoughby, Assistant Quartermaster Gen. Bom- 
bay Army. 

June 4, At Rangoon River, aged 19, George 
Richard Evans, Midshipman of H.C.S. Zenobia, 
youngest son of Wm. Evans, Drawiiig-Master of 
Eton. 

At Calcutta, aged 40, Benjamin Thomas, esq. of 
the firm of Thomas and Carruthers, solicitors, 4th 
son of the late Mr. George Thomas, of Nailsworth. 

June9, At Vellore, Madras, aged 21, Ensign 
Alexander Egerton Cumming, 28th Madras N.1. 
eldest son of the late Col. Alexander Cumming, 
E.LC. Serv. ; 

June 12, At Benares, Jane-Anne, wife of Capt. 
J. H. Fergusson, 33d Bengal Nat. Inf. and eldest 
dau. of James Walker, esq. of Dalry, P.C.S. 

June 14, At Kulladghee, Charles-Clement-Wil- 
liam, son of Major C. F. Le Hardy, Madras N.1. 

June 21. At Ardenza, Leghorn, aged 38, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of the late Hervey Higgs, esq. of 
Reading, and sister to Robert before mentioned. 

June 28, At Stillingbosch, Cape of Good Hope, 
Daniel O’Flinn, M.D. a successful practitioner in 
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that colony for above thirty years, and an active 
magistrate. 

June 29. At Washington, aged about 100 years, 
Denis Burke, M.D. a native of Ireland. He was 
an assistant-surgeon for many years at the West 
Point. 

June 30, At Barbados, Rupert, fourth son of 
the late Joseph Slocombe, esq. of Stockwell. 

July 2. At Madras, Mary-Ann, the wife of J. 
C. Shackleton, esq. 

July 5. At Madras, aged 61, Lieut.-Col. Henry 
Moberley, Member of the Madras Military Board. 

July 10. On the Neilgherry Hills, aged 36, 
Lucie, wife of Thomas Bromley, esq. and second 
dau. of the late Major-Gen. Webber, of Buckland 
House, Devon. 

July 12. In Jamaica, Eleanor, wife of George 
Geddes, esq. of Woodford-bridge. 

July 22. At Cape Town, Gilbert MacDougall, 
esq. architect, youngest brother of Alexander 
MacDougall, esq. of Parliament-street, Westmin- 
ster. He was a pupil of Sir James Barry, and 
recently engaged in the Houses of Parliament. 

July 26. At Winterton, Linc., Lucas Bennett, 
esq. surgeon, late of Barton on Humber, and for- 
merly of Chew Magna, co. Som., Colchester, and 
Deal. He was admitted a member of the R. Coll. 
of Surgeons in 1804, and in the same year was 
house-surgeon to the Leeds Infirmary, after which 
he was Lieut.-Surgeon in the West York militia. 
He has left a widow and eight children. 

July 27. At Calais, aged 63, the Hon. Willian 
Peregrine Peter Burrell, only surviving brother of 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby. He died unmarried. 

July 29. At Lynn, in his 63rd year, William 
Garrod, esq. 

In his 89th year, John Johnson, gent. St. Paul’s, 
Norwich. 

Aug.1. Aged 53, A. J. Edwards, esq. of West- 
moor House, Enfield, and Gerrard-st. Soho. 

Aged 55, William, third son of the late Rev. 
W. Wormington, Vicar of Norton and Lenchwick. 

Aug, 2. At General Wyndham’s, Cockermouth 
Castle, aged 52, James Fielding, of Denbigh House, 
Haslemere, esq. 

Aug. 4. At Westbromwich, George Hinchliffe, 
esq. solicitor, one of the coroners for Staffordshire. 

At Douglas, Isle of Man, aged 43, Eliza, the wife 
of H. H. H. Prichard, esq. late Lieut.-Col. com- 
manding 56th Regt. 

At the residence of her brother, the Rev. T. J. 
Scott, incumbent of Trinity church, Tewkesbury, 
Caroline-Mary, dau. of John F, Scott, esq. 

Aug. 5. At Franche House, near Kiddermin- 
ster, the residence of her uncle Frederic Talbot, 
esq. aged 17, Mary-Anne-Edith, eldest dau. of the 
late Thomas Bailey, esq. solicitor, Chester. 

John Sweetland Dewdney, esq. of Exeter. 

At Chariton, aged 43, Anne-Rebecca, youngest 
dau. of the Rey. Richard W. Leonard, Vicar of 
Newbottle. 

At Arno’s Grove, Southgate, Middx. aged 78, 
Sarah, widow of John Walker, esq. of that place, 
and mother-in-law of the Rey. I’. Sale, Vicar of 
Sheffield. She died from injuries received from 
fire during the previous nigit. 

Aug. 6. At Wootton-under-Edge, aged 74, Mr. 
Robert Bailey, surgeon. 

At Chesterton, Camb. aged 73, Hester, relict of 
Swan Nash, esq. of Carlton Grange. 

Augy.7. At Belmont, Higher Broughton, aged 
50, Mr. Samuel Elsworth Cottam, F.R.A.S. of the 
firm of S. E. Cottam and Son, Manchester. 

At Garliestown, Wigtonsh. Mrs. Diana Macken- 
zie, widow of Hector Mackenzie, esq. Redcastle. 

At Betchworth, Surrey, in her 3d year, Helen- 
Mari, daughter of James Arthur Morgan, esq. of 
Devonport-street. 

Aug. 8. At Beaumaris, aged 67, Margaret, wife 
of John Jones, esq. town clerk of that borough. 

At Cirencester, aged 70, Miss Sarah Lediard, 
only surviving issue of William Lediard, late of 
Cirencester, Lieut. R.M. who perished in the Ville 
de Paris, in 1782, 
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At the Pavilion, Hampton Court Park, Cecilia 
widow of Lieut.-Gen. James Moore. 

At the residence of his father, Burchall Peren, 
esq. Compton Durville, Somerset, aged 31, Henry 
Burchall Peren, esq. solicitor, South Petherton. 

At Bulby House, Irnham, Linc. the residence of 
her son, the Rey. Willam Watson Sinyth, aged 82, 
Mrs. Watson Smyth, of Eaton-pl. relict of George 
Watson Smyth, esq. of Green-st. Grosvenor-sq. 

At Pucklechurch, Glouc. aged 66, John Cham- 
peny Swayne, esq. M.R.C.S. late of Bristol. 

In Eaton-pl. South, Clementina-Fergusson, dau. 
of the Rev. Edward Thompson, M.A. 

At Bath, Miss Ann Tylee. 

In Boon’s Place, Caroline-Tryphena, eldest sur- 
viving dau. of the late William Wilson, esq. of 
Wellingborough, and granddau. of the late Capt. 
Hinde, of Preston Castle, Hertfordshire. 

At Huish Champflower, Somerset, aged 15, 
Maria-Agnes, eldest dau. of the Rev. John Wood- 
house. 

Aug. 9. At Weymouth, aged 32, Margaret, wife 
of George Andrews, esq. solicitor. 

At St. Mary Church, Devon, aged 67, Ann, relict 
of S. W. Bibbens, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 36, Dorothy-Jane, wife of 
J. F. Buisson, esq. 

At Chicklade House, Wilts, aged 68, Lydia, 
widow of William Daw, esq. M.D. 

At Nottingham, aged 72, Alida, widow of Charles 
Hillyard, esq. of Upper Clapton, and Copthall- 
court, solicitor. 

Matilda-Sophia Johnes, matron of St. Peter’s 
Hospital, and niece of the late Archdeacon Johnes. 

At Grantham, aged 79, Jonas Kenney, esq. 

At Manor House, Camberwell, aged 79, Sarah, 
relict of William M‘Creight, esq. late of H.M. Naval 
Yard, Devonport. 

At Rookley House, near Stockbridge, Sarah- 
Ann, wife of Henry Reeves, esq. 

Aug. 10. At Peckham, Surrey, aged 34, Ann- 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late Pike Chan- 
nel, esq. 

In Cannon-st. aged 58, John Coleman, esq. 

At Hella House, Newton-on-Ouse, aged 70, 
Deborah, relict of Wm. Hawking, esq. 

Aged 72, Ann, relict of John Kennedy, esq. of 
Eltham, and formerly of Hammersmith. 

At Horsham, Bella, relict of William Preston, 
esq. of Margate, and formerly of Richmond, Surrey. 

At Edinburgh, aged 43, Richard Murdock Ro- 
bertson, esq. Comm. R.N, He entered the navy 
in 1823, obtained his first commission 1838, and 
after various services was promoted to Com- 
mander 1847. 

Aug. 11. At Elm Cottage, near Monmouth, 
aged 74, Thomas Avery, esq. 

In Eccleston-sq. Rebecca, widow of Milbourne 
Blome, late of Chelsea Hospital, and of Aber- 
gwilly, near Carmarthen. 

In Cambridge-st. Hyde Park-sq. aged 62, Sarah, 
wife of John Edward Carew, esq. sculptor. 

At Portsea, aged 87, Anne, relict of Robert 
Cooper, esq. banker, of Yoxford, Suffolk. 

At Cheltenham, aged 64, Colonel William Cro- 
ker, C.B. late Lieut.-Col. commanding 17th Regt. 

At St. John’s-wood, aged 81, Robert Daniell, 
esq. He long served in the 30th Regt, and was 
severely wounded in Picton’s division at Waterloo. 

In High-st. Newington-butts, aged 55, Francis, 
third son of the late Henry Ellison, esq. of North- 
bank, Regent’s Park. 

At Sudbury, Suffolk, aged 66, Miss Gains- 
borough. 

At Manchester, aged 53, William Glover, esq. 
formerly of Gibraltar. 

In Lambeth, aged 85, Mary, relict of John 
Kershaw, esq. 

At Stirling, Lieut.-Col. James Dunbar Tovey, 
late 3lst Regt. 

At Boroughbridge, aged 59, Jonathan Thomp- 
son, esq. of Sherwood Hall, Nottinghamshire. 

At Forest-hill, aged 69, Richard Walker, esq, 
late of Grange-road, Bermondsey, 
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In London, aged 35, Henry Wright, esq. grand- 
son of the late John Wright, esq. of Kelvedon Hall, 
Essex. 

At Uttoxeter, Charles C. Young, esq. late of 
York-st. St. James’s. 

Aug. 12. At the Manor House, Fenton, Staf- 
fordsh. aged 49, Philip Barnes Broade, esq. 

At the Royal Naval Hospital, Plymouth, aged 
61, Capt. Charles Goullet, R.N. He was the third 
son of the late Peter Goullet, esq. of Exeter. He 
entered the navy in 1805; served as midshipman 
in the Cesar 80, with Sir R. J. Strachan, and 
distinguished himself in the war with America. 
He was rewarded with a commission in 1814 for 
his service in capturing the Paragon 14, letter of 
marque, was appointed to the Newcastle 50, and 
afterwards served on the Coast Guard. He mar- 
ried in 1825 Emma, dau. of Thomas Britten, esq. 
and had a numerous family. He was highly re- 
spected by all his superior officers for his merito- 


rious conduct when serving under Admiral Sir 


Richard Strachan in the American war. 

At Brixton, Miss Susan Horne, sister of the late 
William Horne, esq. of Liverpool. 

At Boxmoor, Herts, aged 20, Eustace de Leon, 
B.A. of University College, London. 

At Fosbury House, Wilts, the residence of her 
son-in-law T, J. Turner, esq. aged 81, Elinor-Eli- 
zabeth-Johnson, relict of Col. John M‘Combe, C.B. 
late of 14th Regt. 

At New Scone, Perthshire, aged 65, Edward 
Menzies, esq. late of Kingston, Jamaica. 

At Brighton, aged 50, Miss Mercote. 

At Torquay, Mary, wife of Charles T. Parsons, 
esq. of Edgbaston, and only child of Capt. Crawley, 
late 48th Regt. 

At Doncaster, aged 76, Geo. Clark Walker, esq. 

Aug. 13. At Crouch Hall, Hornsey, Sarah, relict 
of George Buck, esq. of Mile-end. 

At Romsey, aged 79, Lieut. John Davis, 2nd 
Royal Veteran Battalion. 

At Clifton, aged 59, Maria, widow of Joseph 
Fisher, esq. of Keswick, Cumberland. 

At Edinburgh, Jane-Catherine, dau. of the late 
Capt. Fyfe, H.E.1.C.S. Resident of Tanjore. 

At HighWycombe, aged 63, Amelia-Jane, widow 
of Lieut.-Col. M‘Leroth, 63rd Regt. and second 
dau. of the late Robert Hazard, esq. of Terrier’s 
House, near High Wycombe. 

In Guildford-st. aged 53, Thomas M‘Whinney, 
esq. of the firm of Messrs. M‘Whinney, Hendrick, 
and Co. of Kingston, Jamaica, merchants. 

At Frankfort, Hester, wife of the Rey. Peter 
Maxwell. 

Hannah, wife of James Roe, esq. of Campden- 
grove, Kensington. 

Aged 25, Richard, second son of the Rey. Jona- 
than Wilkinson, M.A. British Episcopal Chaplain 
at St. Omer. 

Aug. 14, In Suffolk-pl. Pall Mall East, aged 64, 
John Ferreira Pinto Basto, esq. late of Oporto. 

At Parkhurst, I. W., Emma-Catherine, relict of 
Robert Langford Besnard, esq. of Cork. 

At Ilfracombe, aged 54, Henrietta T. Bowen, dau. 
of the late Rear-Adiniral James Bowen. 

At Moretonhampstead, aged 64, Geo. Bragg, esq. 

At Withely, Sidmouth, aged 72, James Cunning- 
ham, esq. 

At Dublin, aged 65, Matthew Fortescue, esq. 

At Portsmouth, aged 52, John Thomas Garret, 
esq. an eminent brewer. 

At Colchester, aged 61, Mary, wife of Capt. J. 
Jones, East Essex Militia. 

Aug. 15. At Ramridge, near Andoyer, aged 86, 
Henry Gawler, esq. 

Aged 77, Miss Elizabeth Goodman, of Williams- 
cott, Oxfordshire. 

At Long Melford rectory, aged 11, Johanna- 
Sophia, daughter of the late Rev. Sir Augustus B. 
Henniker, Bart. 

At Ropley-cottage, Hants, aged 54, William 
Henry Heysham, esq. 

At Cirencester, aged 27, Louisa-Katharine, wife 
of Charles William Lawrence, esq.; and, on the 
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l7th, aged 11 weeks, Mary-Louisa, her only 
child. 

Aged 26, Samuel, only son of William Lee, esq. 
of Helborough, near Rochester. 

At St. John’s-hill, Wandsworth, aged 30, Robert 
Bruce Norton, Lieut. 35th Bengal Light Inf, third 
surviving son of the late Sir John David Norton, 
one of the Judges of the Supreme Court at Ma- 
dras. 

In Albert-st. Mornington-cres. Frances-Matilda, 
widow of Capt. Melville Walker, 16th Lancers. 

Aug. 16. At Wrentham rectory, Suffolk, aged 
54, Charloite-Mutilda, wife of the Rev. Stephen 
Clissold, second dau. of the late Sir Thomas Gooch, 
Bart. of Benacre Hall. 

At West Wickham, Kent, aged 80, John Wilson 
Davis, esq. of the Broadway, Deptford. 

At Belgrave, aged 78, Robert Day, esq. formerly 
of Wymondham, Leic. 

In Wilton-pl. aged 72, Thomas Augustus Douce, 
esq. late of West Malling, Kent, a magistrate and 
deputy-lieutenant of that county. 

In Mount st. Westminster-road, from the acci- 
dental fall of a piece of timber upon him, Mr. 
Frank Hartland, for many years a favourite on the 
London stage. He has left a large family. 

In his 36th year, the Hon. Oliver William Mat- 
thew Lambart, Lieut. R.N., half-uncle to the Earl 
of Cavan. He was the youngest son of Richard 
the 7th Earl by his second marriage with Lydia, 
second dau. of William Arnold, esq. of Slatwood, 
I. W., now Countess dowager. He married in 1844 
Anne- Elizabeth, second dan. of Capt. G. W. Wiiles, 
R.N. and has left issue. 

At the residence of his father, Lee-road, Keut, 
aged 34, John, eldest son of James Sharp, esq. 

In Pall Mall East, aged 79, John Squire, esq. 

J. Sylvester, esq. Great Russell-st. Bloomsbury. 

In Haydon-sq. aged 27, Julia, third dan. of Isaac 
Symons, esq. 

At Hornsea, aged 28, Francis, youngest son of 
the late Francis Wardell, esq. of Beverley. 

At Camberwell, aged 77, William Woodyer, esq. 

At Cheltenham, Josephine-Isabella, wife of the 
Rey. Henry Tufnell Young, Vicar of Mundon, 
Essex, only surviving dan. of the late Joseph 
Savill, esq. of Little Waltham Lodge. 

Aug. 17. In Connaught-terr. aged 77, Hugh 
Bishopp, esq. 

Near Windsor, aged 63, the relict of Major Blake. 

At Portobello, near Edinburgh, aged 66, Mar- 
garet M‘Hatfie, widow of Jonathan Brown, esq. of 
Jamaica. 

At Dover, aged 88, Mrs. Amy Ellenden, for- 
merly of Ashford. 

At Gloucester, from injuries which she received 
in her head by falling down stairs, Mary-Ann, 
wife of Christopher George, esq. and sister to Wil- 
liam and Daniel Fripp, esqrs. 

At Beechwood, co. Tipperary, aged 63, Lady 
Louisa Le Poer Trench, aunt to the Earl of Clan- 
carty. A stroke of lightning crossed her eyes 
when in church ; after walking home, and taking 
lunch with her sister, Lady Osborne, she said she 
felt unwell from the effects of the ligtning, and 
had scarcely reached her room when she dropped 
and remained quite unconscious until five o’clock 
the next morning, when she expired. Her body 
was interred in the vault at Carnalway, followed 
by hundreds of her poor neighbours, to whom her 
hand was ever open. 

In Clarendon-road, Notting-hill, aged 60, Hyde 
Parker Laurence, esq. retired Capt. from tho 
service of his Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

At Leighton Buzzard, Edgar Olley, esq. surgeon. 

At Fulham, Mary, wife of J. Evan Thomas, esq. 
F.S.A. of Lower Belgrave-pl. Pimlico. 

At Ramsgate, aged 49, Capt. David James Ward, 
one of the Elder Brethren of the Trinity House, 
second son of the late Rev. James Ward, D.D. of 
Coltishall Hall, Norfolk. 

At Scarborough, H. W. D. Waters, esq. scholar 
of Emmanuel college, Cambridge. 

At Bristol, aged 30, Henry, youngest son of 
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Richard Watt, esq. of Bishop Burton, Yorkshire, 
and Speke Hall, Lancashire. 

In Connaught-terrace, Hyde-park, aged 44, 
Catherine, wife of Henry Wilkin, esq. and dau. of 
the late Charles Collett, esq. of Walton. 

Aug. 18. At her Majesty’s Mint, aged 49, John 
Buckham, esq. late “‘ Surveyor of the Meltings,” 
and for 31 years an officer of the establishment. 

Mary-Ann, wife of John Henry Candy, esq. 
surgeon, of Littlehampton. 

At Hounslow, aged 56, Mary, wife of Thomas 
Clark, esq. formerly of Colchester. 

At Vale Royal, Cheshire, aged 65, the Right 
Hon. Henrietta-Elizabeth Lady Delamere. She 
was the 4th dau. of Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, 
Bart. by his second wife Charlotte, dau. of the 
Right Hon. George Grenville, and sister to the 
late Lord Grenville. She was married in 1810, 
and has left issue three surviving sons and one 
daughter. 

Jessie, the wife of G. J. Gordon, esq. of West- 
bourne-grove West. 

At Pulborough, aged 66, Elizabeth, eldest sur- 
viving dau. of the late John Harwood, esq. 

At Mickleton, Glouc. aged 82, Sarah, relict of 
Wm. Hemming, esq. of Rainbow Hill, near Wor- 
cester. 

At Edinburgh, aged 58, John Kinnis, esq. M.D. 
— and Deputy Inspector General of Hos- 
pitals. 

At Rochester, aged 21, Phillips-Henry Saunders, 
esq. R.N. 5th son of the late Robert John Saunders, 
esq. of Eltham. 

Aug.19. At Thorpe, near Ashbourn, Derb. the 
residence of his brother the Rev. Walter Armi- 
tage, James Armitage, esq. Fellow of Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Elizabeth, dau. of the late Mr. Asker, of Nor- 
wich, and sister of the Rev. Henry Asker, of 
Downham. 

At Exeter, aged 27, John Burnham, esq. 

In Hanley-road, Mary, relict of John Coles, esq. 
of Muswell-hill. 

At Portsmouth, aged 71, the wife of Jolin 
Fincham, esq. late master shipwright of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Dockyard. 

At Ebberley House, Devon, aged 70, Henry 
Hole, esq. one of the magistrates of the county. 

At Barnfield-Weston, near Southampton, aged 
79, Mrs. Alice Hulton. 

Aged 81, John Laroch, esq. of Clarendon-square, 
St. Pancras. 

Aged 50, John Mackenzie, esq. of Gloucester- 
terrace, Hyde Park, and late of Sorrindon, North 
Britain. 

At Swaffham, aged 61, Harriet-Louisa, third 
dau. of the late John Marcon, esq. 

At Walton, aged 77, Mary-Anne-Neech, relict 
of Henry Popplewell, esq. of Bath. 

At Faringdon, Berks, aged 73, Charles Rey- 
nolds, deservedly respected as an agriculturist, 
and as a member of the Society of Friends. 

At Stagenhoe Park, Herts, Mary-Hordwick, 
wife of Henry Rogers, esq. 

At Quevauvilliers, aged 17, the wife of J. Shep- 
pard Scott, esq. architect, only dau. of Hugh 
Darcy, esq. of Sydenham. 

At Winchester, aged 70, Mrs. Tribe, widow of 
J. Tribe, esq. of Stoneham, and sister of R. War- 
wick, esq, of Redbridge. 

At Bad Gastein, aged 75, Thomas Wright, esq. 
of St. Petersburgh. 

Aug. 20. At Brighton, William Edmund Fer- 
rers, esq. 

At Edinburgh, Charlotte, eldest dau. of the late 
John Pitcairn, esq. of Pitcairns. 

At Liverpool, aged 61, Thomas Ripley, esq. 

At Brookside Cottage, Sutton-in-Ashfield, Notts. 
in his 84th year, Mr. Samuel Hall, “ the Sherwood 
Forest Patriarch,” and father of Mr. Spencer Hall, 
lecturer. He was a person of remarkable bodily 
activity and endurance, having when in his six- 
tieth year walked near 60 miles, between 3 o’clock 
in the morning and 9 in the evening, still feeling 
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hale when the task was done. Having early im- 
bibed the doctrines of Quakerism, he wore their 
dress, though, by marrying out of their pale, he 
ceased to belong to the Society. He was the au- 
thor of “‘ Samuel Hall’s Legacy to Professors and 
to the Profane,” and of a treatise on the advant- 
ages of pressure upon light soils to the growth of 


- grain and bulbous roots, and invented a machine 


for sowing, manuring, and pressing turnip seed 
in one operation. At the age of 65 he wrote his 
“Will,” which is chiefly a resumé of his religious 
principles. 

At Berryfield House, near Bradford, Wilts, aged 
67, Ezekiel Edmonds, esq. 

At Colchester, aged 69, Elizabeth, widow of 
tev. John Robert Smythies, of Lynch Court, 
Herefordshire. 

Aug. 21. At Pimlico, aged 52, Mr. James 
Brooker, merchant, Lloyd’s. 

In Lambeth Workhouse, from falling into the 
area, aged 74, Mr. James Deverill Gibbon, once a 
favourite vocalist. 

Aged 81, Anna, relict of James Goodridge, esq. of 
Bathwick. 

At Newton Bank, Cheshire, aged 66, Shallcross 
Jacson, late Capt. 3d Light Dragoons. 

At Old Brompton, aged 25, Margaret, wife of 
John Jones, esq. and second dau. of the late 
Chas. Ross, esq. of New Broad-street. 

In Nelson-sq. Blackfriars-road, aged 58, Joseph 
Joseph, esq. 

At Undley Hall, Lakenheath, Suffolk, aged 58, 
Thomas Waddelow, esq. 

Aug. 22. At Heytesbury, aged 83, John Robert 
Baker, esq. 

At Malvern, aged 77, Henry Thomas Bund, esq. 
of Upper Wick, a Deputy-Lieut. and magistrate 
of Worcestershire, late Colonel of the Worcester- 
shire militia. He joined that regiment as Major in 
1807, having been previously a Captain in the 13th 
Dragoons; he became Lieut.-Colonel in 1838, 
Colonel in 1843, and resigned in July last. He 
was appointed a Deputy-Lieut. in 1803, was an 
active magistrate, and a liberal landlord. 

Aged 73, Anna-Maria, wife of the Rev. T. C. 
Edmonds, upwards of 45 years minister of St. 
Andrew’s-street Chapel, Cambridge. 

At Park Hill, Croydon, aged 39, Frances, wife of 
J. W. Flower, esq. 

At Blackheath, Anne, wife of John Morgan, 
esq. stockbroker, of Copthall-court. 

At Blackheath, aged 19, Caroline-Ellinor, fourth 
daughter of Mrs. Parker, of Blackheath, and of 
the late Charles R. Parker, esq. of Greenwich ; 
the second daughter who has died of decline con- 
tracted at New Hall, Essex. 

At Gibraltar, aged 76, Thomas Power, esq. 
during many years Russian Consul at that port, 
and senior partner in the house of Archbold, 
Johnston, and Powers. 

Aug. 23. In Jewry-st. Aldgate, aged 53, Mr. 
George William Clifton, Member of the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London. 

At an advanced age, the wife of Charles E. 
Coote, esq. of Clifton. The study of mechanics 
and chemistry and of the science of agriculture 
engaged much of her attention. In 1811, she 
took out the first patent granted for suspension 
bridges. 

In the parish of Kilrossenty, co. Waterford, 
aged 110, Mr. E. Cunningham. He always walked 
to his chapel every Sunday morning, a distance of 
nearly two miles, and was always first there, until 
within the last two months. 

At Bath, Miss Georgina Davis, sister to the late 
Col. George Davis, 50th Regt. 

At Holloway, aged 73, Wm. Furse, esq. 

At Rothsay, Miss Emilia Cumming, dau. of the 
late Sir Alex. P. C. Gordon, Bart. of Altyre and 
Gordonstoun. 

By suicide, having thrown himself into Kingston 
harbour, Dublin, Captain Edward Pratt, pay- 
master of the 99th Regiment, at present at Van 
Diemen’s Land, He was about 60 years of age 
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and a married man, and had been for some time 
much disturbed in mind by a pecuniary loss of 
8007. caused by the defalcation of a sergeant of 
his regiment, who was his clerk, and had shot 
himself; on this account he had been closely 
watched, and the jury returned a verdict of tem- 
porary insanity. 

At Coblenz on the Rhine, aged 40, Mrs. M. C.. 
Louisa Jordan. 

At Walton, Suffolk, aged 78, Wm. Lynch, esq. 

At Cheltenam, aged 67, Wm. Pounsett, esq. 

At Burford, near Tenbury, Harriet, sister of 
George Rushout, M.P. 

While on a visit to Dr. Lambe, Hereford, James 
Scholefield, nephew of Prof. Scholefield, a student 
of Pembroke college, Cambridge. 

Aged 49, John Ruding Stephens, esq. 

Aged 62, Annette, Countess dowager of Walde- 
grave, wife of Algernon Hicks, esq. of Sutton Place, 
near Guildford, Surrey, and widow of John-James, 
sixth Earl of Waldegrave. She was the dau. of 
Mr. William King, was married to the Earl in 
1815, and was left a widow in 1835, having had 
issue George-Edward the seventh Earl, who died 
without issue in 1846, two other sons who died 
before their brother, and three daughters, of 
whom the second was married to the late John 
Joseph Webbe-Weston, esq. of Sutton Place. She 
was married to Mr. Hicks in 1839. 

Maurice Watts, esq. of Richmond, Surrey. 

Aug. 24. At Ailsworth, near Peterborough, aged 
68, Emma, relict of Thomas Carter, esq. 

At Stoke Gabriel, suddenly, aged 70, John 
Churchward, esq. 

Aged 40, Sarah, wife of R. Dowling, esq. of Fox- 
cott, near Andover, leaving a large family. 

At Waterfoot, near Penrith, aged 82, Anne, 
widow of William Hamilton, esq. younger, of 
Bangour. - 

At Zurich, Anna-Maria, second daughter of the 
late Rev. Henry Harrison, of the Priory, Palgrave, 
and Rector of Shimpling, Norfolk. 

In Sumner-place, Brompton, aged 64, Frances, 
widow of the Hon. Charles Leonard Irby, Capt. 
R.N. She was the 2d dau. of John Mangles, esq. 
of Hurley, Berks ; was married in 1825, and left a 
widow in 1845, with one son and one daughter. 

At the Vicarage, St. Stephen’s, near Saltash, 
Caroline-Mary, third dau. of the Rey. Orlando 
Manley. 

Robert Bridgman More, esq. of Linley hall, 


op. 

At Bath, aged 57, John Palmer, esq. of Dorney 
Court, near Windsor. He was the son before mar- 
riage of Sir Charles Harcourt Palmer, the last 
Baronet of that place, and inherited the estate. 

Aged 69, Frederica-Louisa, relict of John- 
Thompson, esq. of the Adelphi, and dau. of the 
late Matthew Stoddart, esq. of Broxted Hall, Suff. 

At Rickmansworth, Margaret, wife of Thomas 
Weall, esq. late of Beddington, Surrey. 

Aug. 25. At Castlecraig, Francis-Napier, third 
son of the late Sir Thomas G. Carmichael, Bart. 

At Claremont, near Manchester, Sophia-Anne, 
wife of Sir Benjamin Heywood, Bart. She was the 
only dau. of Thomas Robinson, esq. of Manchester, 
and was married in 1816. 

At Ipswich, in her 76th year, Mrs. Jane Hughes, 
youngest dau. of the late J. Whimper, esq. of 
Alderton Hall. 

At Paignton, near Torquay, Mary-Anne, dau. of 
the late Thomas Maltby, esq. of Upper Harley-st. 

At Bramfield Hall, Suffolk, in her 98th year, 
Harriot, dowager Lady Middleton. She was the 
dau. of Nathaniel Acton, esq. of the same place ; 
was married in 1774 to Sir William Middleton, of 
Crowfield hall, Suffolk, the first Baronet; and 
was left his widow in 1829, having had issue Sir 
William Fowle Middleton, the present Baronet, 
and two daughters. 

Charles Davison Scott, esy. of Gordon-st. and 
Furnival’s inn. 

At Melksham, Ann, relict of R. P. Whitmarsh, 
esq. surgeon, and Coroner for Wilts, 
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Aug. 26. Rachel, third dau. of Whaley Armi- 
tage, esq. of Moraston, Heref. 

At Kingsbridge, aged 73, William Beer, esq. 

Aged 50, Ann, wife of Thomas Challis, esq. of 
Palmer-terrace, Holloway. 

At Haslingdane-place, Sibertswould, Kent, aged 
86, Mrs. Mary Goff, relict of Elijah Goff, esq. of 
London. 

At Cheveley-green, near Newmarket, aged 71, 
Henrietta-Priscilla, widow of James Jackson, esq. 
of Doncaster. 

Suddenly, by the rupture of a blood-vessel, aged 
59, Lieut. James, R.N. who for some years past 
has resided in Chichester. 

At Malmesbury, Caroline-Elizabeth, wife of Mr. 
Alfred F. W. Jeston, surgeon. 

At Carpenters’ Hall, aged 85, Richard Webb 
Jupp, esq. senior member of the Corporation of 
London, and for 54 years clerk of the Worshipful 
Company of Carpenters. 

At Kettering, aged 63, Henry Lamb, esq. late 
Under-Sheriff of Northamptonshire. 

Aged 86, Joseph Lee, esq. of Redbrook, one of 
the magistrates of the county of Flint. 

At Bathampton, near Bath, Charles M. Lemann, 
esq. M.D. of Soho-sq. 

In London, aged 13, Robert Muriel Martin, 
eldest son of Brooke Muriel, esq. of Ely. 

At Somersham, Hunts, aged 56, C. Warner, esq. 

Joseph Henry Warter, esq. of Finsbury-sq. 

Aug. 27. At Ilminster, Somerset, aged 80, John 
Baker, esq. 

At Cheltenham, Ann, widow of Samuel Berger, 
esq. jun. of Upper Homerton, Middlesex, and dau. 
of the late J. Cathcart, esq. of Genoch, Wigtonsh. 

At Stoke, Guildford, aged 69, Miss Clementia 
Compton. 

At Edinburgh, aged 83, Barbara-Forbes, widow 
of Andrew Davidson, esq. advocate, Aberdeen. 

At Bishport House, aged 86, Mrs. Mary Hall. 

John Lee, esq. of St. Martin’s-pl. Westminster, 
and of Bath. 

Aug. 28. At Ashford, Kent, Anna, wife of 
Alfred Southby Crowdy, esq. eldest dau. of J. H. 
Sheppard, esq. of Swindon, Wilts. 

At Camden-road-villas, Alfred Harrington Good- 
hart, esq. surgeon. 

At Torquay, Elizabeth-Laura, wife of Captain 
Holder, of the Scots Fusilier Guards, and eldest 
dau. of Col. and Lady Laura Meyrick. 

At Cheltenham, aged 59, Lieut.-Col. George 
Hutchinson, F.R.S. late Bengal Eng. 

At New England, near Hitchin, aged 45, Major 
F. A. Miles, of the Bengal Artillery. 

At Yarmouth, aged 64, P. St. Quintin, esq. 

At Carlisle, aged 25, William Robinson, esq. 
M.R.C.S. 

At the Laurels, near Hereford, aged 61, Amelia, 
second dau. of the late Francis Twiss, esq. 

Aug. 29. At Weston-super-Mare, in the Friends’ 
Meeting House, immediately after he had taken 
his seat, aged 72, Samuel Capper, of Bristol ; many 
years agent of the Friends’ Provident Society, 
Bristol. 

At Deal, Kent, aged 64, Edward Darby, esq. 

At Scarborough, aged 57, John Gott, esq. soap- 
manufacturer. 

At the residence of her son, the Rev. Thomas 
Knox, Rector of Lurgan, aged 70, Hannah, the 
widow of the Hon. and Rev. Charles Knox, Arch- 
deacon of Armagh. She was the widow of James 
Fletcher, esq. and dau. of Robert Bent, esq.; was 
married to Mr. Knox in 1804, and left his widow in 
1825; having had issue four sons, of whom the 
second is the Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 

At Fyfield Manor House, Wilts, aged 21, Pon- 
sonby, third son of the late Charles Penruddocke, 
ésq. barrister-at-law. 

In Ampton Place, aged 61, Edmund Read, esq. 

At Hampton Court, aged 36, William Knowles 
Rogers, esq. 

At St. Germain-en-Laye, Catharine, wife of 


James Crooke Thomson, esq. late of 7th Hussars. 


Aug, 30. At Exeter, aged 65, the Rey, John 
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Bristow. He was for many years minister of the 
Independent Meeting-house, in Castle-street. 

At Sawston, Camb. aged 68, Mrs..Cooper, relict 
of Joseph Sharpe Cooper, esq. 

At Melville Hospital, Chatham, aged 29, Lieut. 
W. G. Crowder, R.N. (1848), senior of the Megera, 
third son of the late Col. Crowder, K.H. of Bro- 
therton, Yorkshire. He was acting Lieut. of the 
Rapid, serving as supernumerary in the Philomel, 
and engaged in the command ofa boat at the cap- 
ture of a piratical felucca on the coast of Africa in 
1848, for which he obtained promotion. 

At Coleorton, Leic. aged 78, Ann, relict of John 
Harris Inglesant, esq. of Hugglescote. 

At Paris, Henry Moriarty, esq. formerly Capt. 
of the 28th Regt. son of the late Capt. Moriarty, 
R.N. and Lady Lucy Luttrell, daughter of Simon, 
late Earl of Carhampton. 

At Reading, aged 90, Thomas Ord, esq. late of 
the Bank of England. 

At Weymouth, aged 72, Elizabeth-Susannah, 
widow of Thomas Wace, esq. of Wadhurst, Sussex. 

Aug. 31. At Temple Coombe, Som. Adelaide, 
yougest dau. of John Brine, esq. 

At Bad Weilbach, near Mayence, Mary, wite of 
Thomas Campbell, esq. Liverpool, and youngest 
dau. of the late Alex. Campbell, esq. of Possil. 

At St. Cloud, near Paris, Elizabeth-Hyde, relict 
of William Adair Carter, esq. 

At Dover, aged 20, Emily Augusta Douglas. 

At Waterford, aged 32, Lewis-Musgrave, eldest 
son of the late Francis Fisher, esq. of Bristol. 

At Freehills, near Southampton, Maria, wife of 
W. H. Fitton, M.D. of Upper Harley-street. 

At Stockwell, aged 53, W. Fowler, esq. of her 


* Majesty’s Customs. 


In Albert-street, Mornington-crescent, aged 75, 
Elizabeth, the widow of Samuel Frederic Gray, 
author of “ The Supplement to the Pharmaco- 
peia,” ‘* The Practical Chemist,’ and other scien- 
tific works. She has left three sons and a daughter 
to deplore her loss, all connected with various 
branches of science and literature :—1. Samuel 
Forfeit Gray, F.H.S 3 2. John Edward Gray, 
Ph.D., F.R.S., V.P.Z.S., &c.; 3. George Robert 
Gray, "RLS.3 4. Charlotte: Frances, the wife of 
Samuel Birch; F.A.S. &e. : the three latter gentle- 
men are officers in the British Museum. 

At Bath, aged 93, Jane, relict of Edward John- 
ston, esq. dau. of George Paul Monck, esq. by 
Lady Araminta Beresford, sister to George de la 
Poer, first Marquess of Waterford. 

At Plaistow, Essex, aged 53, Edward Stock, late 
of Poplar, esq. one of the justices of the peace for 
Middlesex. 

At Brussels, aged 60, Richard Watt Walker, esq. 
formerly of Mitchelgrove park, Sussex. 

Aged 86, William Watlington, esq. of Reading. 

Lately. At the residence of his brother, in Fen- 
church-street, aged 82, Joseph Ady, notorious 
for his peculiar device of raising the wind by 
means of circular letters promising, on the re- 
ceipt of a suitable fee, to inform those he addressed 
of “ something to their advantage.” ‘This remark- 
able individual, who has in so many instances 
baffled the magistrates and post-office authorities, 
had been removed from prison to his brother’s 
residence for several months prior to his death, 
owing to arapid decline of health, a memorial to 
that effect having been presented to the Home 
Secretary. He was formerly in business in Lon- 
don as a hatter. 

Aged 74, Mr. Robert Bryson, F.R.S.E. an emi- 
nent mechanician, and one of the principal watch 
and chronometer makers in Scotland. His son, 
Mr. Robert Bryson, is one of the presidents of the 
Royal Physical Society, and has distinguished him- 
self among the scientific men of Scotland by his 
microscopic researches on the structure of fossils, 

At Primethorpe, in the parish of Broughton 
Astley, Leicestersh. the Rev. Cheney Burdett, for 
forty years pastor of the Particular Baptist chapel 
at Sutton-in-the-Elms, in the same parish. 

Among the sufferers by the burning of the 
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Henry Clay steamboat, in the waters of the 
Hudson, Mr. A. J. Downing, of New York, well 
known as a writer on landscape gardening and 
rural architecture. Mr. Downing’s works are fa- 
miliar to a large class of English readers, and he 
had many personal friends in this country Two 
years ago, when on a short*visit to England, he 
was treated with marks of distinction by many 
of his admirers. In America his death will be re- 
corded as a national loss, 

At Paris, M. Feuchére, sculptor. He executed 
some of the basso-relievos of the triumphal arch at 
the Barritre de l’Etoile, the monumental fountain 
to Cuvier near the Jardin des Plantes, the statue 
of Bossuet on the Place Saint-Sulpice, and numer- 
ous other works of merit. 

At Boppard-on-the-Rhine, Lucy, dau. of the 
late Rev. H. D. Gabell, D.D. formerly Head Master 
of Winchester college. 

At Mickley, Yorksh. Capt. Harrison, late of 4th 
Regt. nephew of the late Gen. Sir Charles Dalbiac. 

Aged 86, M. Wilhelm Hissinger, who had been 
a member of the Academy of Sciences in Stock- 
holm 48 years, and several times its President. 
His writings have contributed more than anything 
else to extend the knowledge of Sweden in a geo- 
logical and mineralogical sense ; and in the vast 
and rich mines which he possessed in the province 
of Stora-Kopparberg were first applied in Sweden 
all the new processes and new machinery which 
since the commencement of this century have so 
greatly advanced the mining art. M. Hissinger 
has another title to the gratitude of his country- 
men, as having been the first to divine, encourage, 
and aid the genius of Berzelius, when the latter 
was young and without means. On these various 
grounds he had been ennobled by the late king, 
Charles-John. 

Aged 85, M. A. Mieville, founder and editor of 
the Gazette de Lausanne, and who for the last 
half century has occupied a prominent place on 
the political stage. Although blind since 1837, 
he occupied himself with public business to the 
last. 

In Howard-st. Strand, aged 87, Wm. Ross, esq. 

In London, aged 88, Mrs. Philip Vallance, long 
resident in Brighton. She remembered Dr. John- 
son, with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, promenading the 
Steine, as well as the celebrated and beautiful 
Lady Sarah Lennox, afterwards Banbury, and 
subsequently Napier. 

Aged 90, M. de Waechter, member of the Royal 
Institution’ of Stutgard. He was originally a pupil 
of the French painter David, and afterwards stu- 
died at Rome. He resided for many years at 
Vienna, where he was distinguished as an histo- 
rical painter. When afterwards he came to pass 
the end of his life at Stutgard, Frederick I. made 
him Conservator of the Royal Cabinet of Engrav~ 
ings and Professor at the Beaux Arts, which places 
he retained to the last. 

Sept. 1. At Berne, Helen-Anne, youngest dau. 
of Capt. Charles Andrews, formerly of the 13th 
Light Dragoons. 

Aged 73, Maria, wife of Robert Baldwin, esq. of 
Paternoster-row, and third dau. of the late Henry 
Baldwin, esq. of Richmond. 

At Clifton, near Bristol, Thomas Bruce, esq. of 
Arnot, N.2. formerly Commissioner of the Board 
of Customs in Scotland. 

At Bath, aged 78, Mrs. Byron. 

At Claughton Hall, Lance. the seat of Thomas 
Fitzherbert Brookholes, esq. George, brother of 
Thomas Fitzherbert, esq. of Swynnerton Park, 
Staffordsh. 

At North Shields, aged 47, Charles Sleigh 
Hutchinson, esq. brother of George William Sut- 
ton, of Elton Hall, Durham, esq. 

Aged 49, Edwin Martin Liv ermore, son of Mr, 
Wm. Livermore, late of the firm of Caslon and 
Livermore, of Chiswell-st. Finsbury. 

At Lavender-hill, Surrey, aged 45, Eliza-Ann, 
widow of Joseph Prutten, esq. of Bristol. 

At Bridport, the residence of her eldest son, a 
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month only after the decease of her husband, aged 
78, the relict of John Riste, esq. of Chard. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Catherine-Elizabeth, wife 
of Thomas Dickason Rotch, esq. of Drumlamford 
House, Ayrshire. 

At Laugharne Castle, Carmarthenshire, John 
Birket Wrenholt, esq. 

Sept.2. At Fifield, Wilts, aged 58, Mary, relict 
of George Blandford, esq. late of Rugby. 

At Claysmore, Enfield, aged 37, Merelina, wife 
of I. W. Bosanquet, esq. only dau. of the late Right 
Hon. Lord Chief Justice Tindal. 

John Kemble Chapman, esq. In early life he 
was connected with several of the metropolitan 
theatres, during which he formed a matrimonial 
alliance with Miss Tree, the sister of the present 
Mrs. Charles Kean. Of late years he has been the 
editor and manager of the Sunday Times news- 
paper, besides which he was the principal partner 
in one of the most extensive printing establish- 
ments within the City of London. 

In Titchborne-st. Cambridge-terrace, aged 37, 
George Christie, esq. 

Aged 77, Mary, relict of Andrew Dickeson, esq. 
of Bruce-grove, Tottenham. 

At Catherington House, Horndean, Hants, aged 
75, Francis Morgan, esq. 

Sept. 3. At Hertford, at the house of her son-in- 


law the Rev. H. Demain, aged 85, Mary, relict of 


John Alchorne, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 78, Rebecca, relict of Wil- 
liam Coombe, esq. surgeon, of Bengeworth. 

Lieut.-Col. John Gordon Geddes, late in com- 
mand of the 30th Regt. 

Aged 92, Mr. D. F. Hainsselin, father of Mr. D. I. 
Hainsselin, auctioneer, of Devonport. He was 
supposed to be the last survivor of Keppel’s action. 
He was also at the celebrated relief of Gibraltar, 
at the taking of St. Eustatia and other West India 
Islands ; in the Monarch, which led the van in 
Rodney’s action ; and in the Royal George, on the 
29th May and Ist of June, for the two latter of 
which he had the medal with two bars. 

At Cheltenham, aged 30, Elizabeth, 
Clement Hawkins, esq. surgeon. 

At Bath, aged 85, C. Masterman Henning, esq. 

At Scarborough, ’Phillis, dau. of the late Rev. 
Henry Hildyard, of Stokesley, Yorkshire. 

At Sion-hill, Clifton, aged 50, Margaret-Char- 
lotte, wife of Samuel Tomfray, esq. of Bedwellty 
House, Monmouthshire. 

At Brownsover Hall, aged 22, Maria-Selena 
Boughton Leigh Ward Boughton Leigh, youngest 
dau. of J. W. Boughton Leigh, esq. 


wife of 


Aged 13, at Marlborough college, James, son of 


the late Rev. William Newton, Vicar of Old Cleeve, 
Somerset. 

At Lower Elford House, aged 40, William Went- 
worth Paul, esq. youngest son of the late Sir John 
Dean Paul, Bart. 

At Croydon, aged 44, George Penfold, esq. soli- 
citor, clerk to the board of health, clerk to the 
magistrates, and vestry clerk, each of which offices 
he held with credit to himself and to the satisfac- 
tion of the parish at large. 
Croydon, and has left a widow without children. 

Aged 51, James Guerard Piffard, esq.Tottenham 

At Clifton, aged 85, Mrs. Isabella Quin. 

At Mount Radford, aged 67, Mrs. Rains, relict of 
John Sody Rains, esq. 

Aged 64, Joseph Trigance, esq. late surgeon. 
30th regt. 

At Shrubs-hill, near Sunning-hill, 
57, Miss Mary Tritton. 

Sept. 4. Accidentally drowned whilst bathing in 
the sea at Croyde, Mr. S. Cotton, son of J. K. Cot- 
ton, esq. Barnstaple. 

At Plymouth, aged 83, Elizabeth, relict of 
Richard Dobson, esq. solicitor, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Aged 50, Joseph Fielding, esq. of the Elms, 
near Leicester. 

At Cirencester, aged 79, Joseph Howse, esq. 
F.R.G.S. Mem. Phil. Soc. &c. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 65, 


Berks, aged 


Richard Henry 
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Marsack, esq. late Lieut.-Col. of the Grenadier 
Guards, and formerly of Caversham Park, Oxon. 

At Haisthorpe, near Bridlington, aged 29, John 
E. Spilling, esq. formerly of 46th Regt 

Sept 5. At Welch St. Donat’s, near Cowbridge, 
Wales, John Fraunceis Griffith, esq. eldest son 
of the late Rey. John Fraunceis Griffith, and 
great-nephew of the late John Fraunceis Gwyn, 
esq. of Ford Abbey. 

Aged 57, Anne, wife of Col. Harry Bulteel Har- 
ris, of Radford. 

At Ermington, Ann, widow of Nicholas Lus- 
combe, esq. Kingsbridge. 

At Vintners’ Hall, aged 59, Charles Martin, esq. 

At Clifton, Helen-Campbell, youngest dan. of 
the late William Maxwell, esq. of Dargavel, Ren- 
frewshire. 

At Pitminster, near Taunton, aged 87, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Osborn, dau. of Dr. David Walter Mor- 
gan, Confessor to the household of George IIT. and 
relict of Peter Osborn, esq. of Broom Hall, Shoot- 
er’s Hill, and Upper Berkeley-street. 

Suddenly, at the Prerogative Office, Doctors’ 
Commons, M. Peregrine, a French advocate, en- 
gaged in an important pedigree case. He was 
about 45 years of age, and his death was attributed 
to an affection of the heart. 

At Clevedon, Somerset, aged 47, Richard Francis 
Gibson Poore, Capt. 15th Hussars, only brother of 
Sir Edward Poore, Bart. of Rushall, Wilts. 

At Lower Tulse-hill, aged 75, Mrs. Spicer. 

At St. Ann’s, near Stockton-on-Tees, aged 20, 
Margaret, dau. of R. C. We atherill, esq. District 
Auditor. 

At Brighton, aged 23, Shirley N. Woolmer, only 
son of Shirley F. Woolmer, esq. of the Middle 
Temple. 

Sept.6. At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, aged 66, 
Thomas Claxton, esq. formerly of Newbury. 

At Pye Nest, near Halifax, aged 71, Lea, relict 
of Henry Lees Edwards, esq. 

Sept. 7. At Bregenz, on the lake of Constance, 
aged 57, Mr. Robert Harrison, of Philpot-lane, and 
Sussex-pl. Regent’s-park, merchant. 

At Salford, aged 87, Margaret, widow of James 
Hibbert, esq. 

At the baths of Ussat, in the south of France, 
in her 37th year, Madame Laffarge, whose trial, 
for poisoning her husband, created so great a sen- 
sation about a dozen years hack. 

At Frome, at the residence of Mr. Brand his 
son-in-law, aged 73, John Payne, esq. formerly of 
Nunney, Somerset. 

At Brighton, Francis Robertson, esq. of Brighton 
and Chileote, Derbyshire. 

Sept. 8. In Upper Woburn-pl. aged 73, John 
Furze, esq. 

At Stallington Hall, Staff. aged 70, Richard fall 
Clarke Hill, esq. 

Ella, eldest dau. of the late John Morse, esq. of 
Swaffham, Norfolk 

Aged 64, Elizabeth, third dau. of Thomas Shep- 
herd, esq. of Kennington-common. 

At Morice Town, Lieut. Wells, R.N. one of the 
Secretaries of tle Royal Naval and Military Free 
School, Devonport. 

Catherine, wife of Major Abbs, of the Hall, Pin- 
ner, Middlesex. 

Sept. 9. At Tostock, aged 76, Thomas Brown, 
esq. M.D. of Queen Anne-st. and Tostock Place, 
Woolpit, Suffolk. 

Aged 16, the Hon. Dorinda Celestina Louisa 
Butler, second dau. of Lord Dunboyne. 

At Plymouth, J. Harrison, esq. 

At Combe House, near Wotton-under-Edge, 
aged 89, John Howell, esq. 

At Handsworth, near Birmingham, 
Miss Catherine Lightfoot. 

At Rookley House, near Stockbridge, 
Ann, wife of Henry Reeves, esq. 

At Swansea, aged 90, Mayzod, widow of John 
Rowland, esq. 

At the Manor House, Battersea, aged 79, Amelia 
St. George, wife of Ralph Smyth, esq. formerly of 


aged 79, 


Sarah- 
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30th Regt. eldest dau. of the late Rev. Thomas 
Adderley Browne, Rector of Ringcurran, and 
Chancellor of the diocese of Cork and Ross. 

In Upper Harley-st. James Taylor, esq. formerly 
Member of Council at Madras. He married a 
daughter of Andrew Williams, esq. of South- 
ampton, sister to the late Lady Page-Turner and 
Lady Hart; and by that lady, who survives him, 
has left issue one son, the Rev. Montague Taylor, 
married to a daughter of the late Sir William 
Curtis, Bart. 

At Cheltenham, aged 85, Hen. Piddock Whately, 
esq. formerly of Handsworth, Staff. and long re- 
sident at Tours, in France. 

Sept. 10. At Weymouth rectory, Charles, eldest 
son of the Rev. C. Bridges, M.A. 

At Canterbury, Elizabeth-Fowle, relict of Wil- 
liam Fowle, esq. solicitor, of New Romney. 

Mary-Cross, wife of Robert Pugh, esq. of South- 
buildings, Clapham-common. 

Sept. 11. Im Piccadilly-terr. aged 14, the Hon. 
Selena Camerina Charlotte Denison, dau. of Lord 
Londesborough. 

Aged 78, Robert Harding, esq. of Scarborough. 

At Dawlish, aged 74, Margaret, widow of the 
Rey. Septimus Hodson, of Sharow Lodge, near 
Ripon. 

At Brighton, aged 79, Sarah, relict of George 
Kemp, esq. of Cornhill. 

At Rhyl, Flintsh. Elizabeth-Sarah, wife of 
Henry Laurence, esq. and dau. of Sir Malby Crof- 
ton, Bart. of Longford House, Sligo. 

At Notting-hill, aged 80, Henrietta, widow of 
Philip Levys, esq. of Jamaica. 

At Trinity vicarage, York, aged 85, Mary, relict 
of Robert Mackreth, esq. of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and formerly of Northfleet, Kent. 
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At the Brewery, Bermondsey, aged 81, George 
Payne, esq. for many years a Member of the Stock 
Exchange. 

At Mrs. Rawlinson’s, Hill Side, Henbury, near 
Bristol, aged 70, Elizabeth, relict of John Hinde 
Pelly, esq. H.E.1,C. Bombay Civil Serv. whom she 
survived about six months. 

Sept. 12. Sophie-Frances, dau. of the Ven. M. 
G. Beresford, Archdeacon of Ardagh. 

At Tiverton, at the house of her son-in-law 
Philip Lardner, esq. aged 83, Jane, widow of John 
Dyott, esq. formerly of Stitchbrooke, Staffordshire. 

At her residence, in Plymouth, aged 78, Cathe- 
rine, relict of General Nelson. 

At Waterfoot, Cumberland, aged 55, the Hon. 
Lady Ramsay, of Balmain, widow of Sir Alexander 

Ramsay, Bart. She was Elizabeth, dau. of Wil- 
liam first Lord Panmure, by his first wife Patricia- 
Heron, dau. of Gilbert Gordon, esq. of Hallraths ; 
she became the second wife of Sir Alex. Ramsay 
in 1822, and was left his widow on the 26th April 
last. 

In Henrietta-st. Covent Garden, aged 41, Eliza, 
wife of Mr. Lovell Reeve. 

At Shirley, near Southampton, Esther, relict of 
General Shrapnel, R.A. 

Sept. 13. At the residence of her son-in-law, 
E. R. Owen, esq aged 74, Harriett-Frances, relict 
of Lieut.-Col. Alpe, of Hardingham Hall, Norfolk. 

At Harrogate, Martha, wife of John Burgess, 
esq. of Cottingham. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Margaret, widow of 
Edward Collins, esq. of Maize-hill, Greenwich 
Park. 

At Bishop’s Waltham, aged 27, Agnes, second 
dau. of the late Capt. George Rubie, late of Burles- 
don. 








Week ending 
Saturday, 


15. 60. 


Deaths Registered 


Under 15 to 60and Age not Total.| Males. | Females. | 
upwards. specified. 


Births 
Registered. 





Aug, 28 . 

Sept. 4, 
o weal 
e Bea 


277 
284 
296 
274 


144 
153 
154 
166 


558 
527 
485 
465 


ey eerereee nares ma I Ser ce ea ee 
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472 
477 
445 
443 


508 
489 
491 
470. 


980 
966 
936 
913 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Sept. 24. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
s. d. s. d. s. d. 
40 5 27:64 18 7 


Rye. Beans. Peas. 
é & a dd. a. &. 
30 #1 34 4 29 10 


PRICE OF HOPS, Sept. 27. 
Sussex Pockets, 3/. 10s. to 37. 18s.—Kent Pockets, 3/. 128. to 77. Os. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Serr. 27. 


Hay, 3/. Os. to 4/. 0s.—Straw, 1/. 8s. to 1/. 15s.—Clover, 3/7. 15s. to 4. 10s. 


SMITHFIELD, Sepv. 27. 
co MOET CC ee ae ee 
Mutton ...........38 Od. to4s. 4d. 
VO occ ccias ocacceats SA, toda, Of. 
Pork .... 4.00000... 28. 10d. to 38. 10d. 


8d. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Serr. 27. 
Beasts........- 6,286 Calves 301 
SheepandLambs 28,560 Pigs 415 


COAL MARKET, Sepr. 24. 


Walls Ends, &c. 13s. 6d. to 16s. 6d. per ton. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 43s. Od. 


Other sorts, 12s. Od. to 16s. Od. 
Yellow Russia, 42s, 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From August 26, to September 25, 1852, both inclusive. 












































J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 








J. J. ARNULL, Stock and Share Broker, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 


Fahrenheit’s ‘Therm. | Fahrenheit’s ‘Therm, 

o jad bh “s > if lo, 0 bk ; oe " 
Saige (se & sg32 2 8s) 8 
anaes § loo S || meacel Piss & 
S125 Z >> | | Weather. £2335 2 os! 3 Weather. 
“Apa Re) & | SA ga! RT! & 
commie! anne seasgianaicesncaibial tacos | sialon 
Aug.| ° ss ° in. nts. | Sep. ° ° . in. pts 
26 | 66 71 | 59 30, 02 |\cloudy, fine ll 60° 66 | 53 |29, 88 | fair, cloudy 
27 | 66 74 «Gi , 14 ‘do. do. 12 | 61 | 65 | 53], 92} do. do. 
28 | 66 | 74 62 = ,08 ‘do. do. 13 | 61 | 67 | 54 |  , 92 |do. do. 
29 | 66 72 | 59 = , 05) do. do. 14 | 56 62; 55! , 92/ do. do. rain 
30 66 72 59 ,05 do. do. 15 | 59 | 61 | Sl , SI cloudy, rain 
31 | 60 67) 56 , 05 do. do. 16 | 50) 57 | 49 , 41 fair, cloudy 
S.1 | 62 62 57) , 15/rn.cldy. fair) 17) 49 57 | 49. , 39! do. do. 

- 2/59: 71 | 59 , Qi jifine 18 | 49 | 57 | 60, 33 | const. hvy. rn. 
3/65 72|;60 ,18/do. 19 | 45 59; 53) , 46/ fair,cldy. rain 
4/65 72) 6l , 09 | do. 20 58 63 49 , 97 | do. do. do. 
5|65 7 | 60 29, 99 | do. do. 21 58 56 | 46 , 97 cloudy, fair 
6 | 63 67 | 59) =, 99 | do.do.hy.rn.|| 22 54 61 | 52 |30, 34. fair 
7, 63 68/60 , 98 cy.hy.rthrJg.| 23 55 62 54) , 43 | do.cldy.foggy 
8 53 68 60 , 98 hy.rn.thdr.fr.|) 24 | 55 62 | 52, , 36 | foggy,fr.cldy. 
9 | 63) 67/61 | , 97 fair,rn.Ihtng.|) 25. 55 GL 52) , 16 | do.do.do. fgy. 

10 Gl 67 57 =, 86 do. do. do. 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
sf 2. ¢ fs .ga8 r- 
* 8S S> Se @ SNLN: « E ' 
2n OF OF YP FE..5 0% as 2 Ex, Bills, 
* .\ etist & Stoaeseee ‘ce £1000. 
oe So aS BF MEREBV? 
2A. m e s <9 5 
28230 100% 1003 104;-——-—————— 89pm. 71 68 pm. 
30229 100% 1002 104} —— — — 89 86 pm. ——- 
31230 1002 1003 1043 —~—— 278 «86pm. 68 71 pm. 
1—— 1002 1003 1048 7 9931103 —--—_———._ 68_71 pm. 
2229 101 100; 1042 7 -—— — 86pm. 71 pm. 
32293 101 100} 105 ———— 276 85 pm. 68 70 pm. 
4230 1002 1003 1047,7 ————278 87 pm. —— 
6230 1002 100; 1042 6, ———— 278 68 71pm. 
7— 1003 1003 1042; 7 ————-—— 85 88 pm. —— 
8229 | 1002 1003 1042) 6g ———— 8587 pm. 68 pm. 
9,229 | 100$ , 99% 1043] 7 — 87 88pm. 71 pm. 
10.229 100 104¢-—— 993————- 8487 pm. ‘71 pm. 
11 ——- ——_ 100 —————— —— ——-84 87 pm. 70pm. 
13 ——- ———._ 1003. —~—— —— -—- ——87 84pm. 70 67 pm. 
14———— 100 ——~————— ——- ——. 84 pm. 70 pm. 
15 ——-————_ 992 ——- —_- —— —— ——- 8487 pm. 67 70pm. 
16 ——-———_ 993. —_-___ ——-———- 280 84pm. 70 67 pm. 
17 ——-———_ 100 —— —— —— —-277 8487pm. 70 67 pm. 
18 ——-———_ 100  —~--—- —— —— —— 84.87 pm 70 pm. 
20 —— 100} ———-——— —— 87 84pm. 67 70 pm. 
a 
22 —— ———. 100} —— —— ——111$277 8487 pm. ———-—— 
a RS > AR RN ete be 
24 —- ———_ 1003 —— —— —— —— —— 70 67 pm. 
25 —— 1003 -—- ——- —~—— — 86pm 67 pm. 
27 —-—_——. 1003. —— —— —~— —— —— ———._ 67 pm. 
28 —— ——— 1003 —— oe 277° 84 pm. 67 pm. 


Throgmorton Street, London, 





